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velopment of the movement for vocation- 
al rehabilitation and of the legislation 
and administrative policies involved in 
its growth. 


“The study is of particular pertinence at 
this time because of the great numbers 
of disabled veterans and civilian workers 
which will be left as one of the serious 
aftermaths of the war.”—WaL.TER H. 





cal scientists interested in federal-state 
relations. The author has performed a 
useful service in pointing out the major 
shortcomings of the federal vocational 
rehabilitation program, and in directing 
attention to some of the more important 
problems of federal grants-in-aid.”— 
WALTER H. BENNETT, American Political 
Science Review. 


“, ... the volume might well be ‘must’ 
reading for its advanced point of view 
for new workers and for reorientation 
purposes for veteran workers in the re- 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN CHICAGO—1945 


WAYNE McMILLEN 


two most conspicuous develop- 

| ments in social work in the first 

half of the twentieth century have 

been in the areas of social case work and 

public welfare administration. Some of 

those who venture to probe the future 

believe that the major advances in the 

next fifty years will be in community 
organization. 

Whether this prediction proves true 
or not, there is no denying the need for 
intensification of interest and improve- 
ment in skills in community organiza- 
tion. Slum clearance, improved housing, 
the extension of social security, wider 
distribution of the health services— 
these are typical of the urgent demands 
that can be met neither through indi- 
vidualized treatment nor through the ad- 
ministration of authorized public serv- 
ices. They can be met only through a 
clearer articulation of social programs 
and the modifying of group attitudes to- 
ward these programs. In short, the solu- 
tion of the problems that. retard the 
growth of civilized group life must de- 
pend upon improved community organi- 
zation. 

Much of the leadership in community 
organization has come in the past and 
may be expected to come in the future 
from fields other than social work. Never- 


theless, social work has a constant and 
essential relationship to the documenta- 
tion upon which informed activity in 
community organization must depend. 
Hence, if, as some prophets believe, 
community organization will rise to new 
prominence in the next half-century, 
social work groups may be expected to 
occupy a key role in the development. 

Over the years, most communities 
have created a variety of welfare organi- 
zations to minister to individual and 
group needs. These organizations, in 
turn, have created forums, councils, re- 
search agencies, and the like, in an effort 
to improve their own work and to pro- 
mote understanding of welfare problems 
in the community. These two types of 
agencies—one giving direct service to 
clients and the other concerned primarily 
with interagency and community prob- 
lems—provide the framework within 
which the community-organization proc- 
ess in social work is rooted. Whether 
this framework will be adequate to meet 
the demands of the coming decades is a 
question which has already come in for 
extensive debate among those nearest 
to the problem. 

This article does not aspire to answer 
that question. Perhaps an answer will be 
found only after extensive trial and error. 
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Some light can be thrown on the problem, 
however, by studying existing resources 
in the light of the probable demand that 
may be made upon them. Such inven- 
tories need to be made periodically in all 
local communities and for the nation as 
a whole. The purpose of this article is to 
present a summary of the social welfare 
resources for community organization 
in one city—Chicago—in the year 1945. 

Such a summary must necessarily be 
preceded by a definition of terms; and 
the definition can perhaps be most clear- 
ly expressed by means of a concrete illus- 
tration. Let us use, for this purpose, the 
Illinois Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. This is an agency whose gov- 
erning board and supporting members 
are drawn from many occupational, eco- 
nomic, religious, and racial groups in the 
community. Yet the organization—and 
particularly its governing board—consti- 
tutes a bona fide group. However di- 
verse the interests of these people in 
other areas, their one common interest 
holds them together. They believe that 
blindness can be prevented, and they de- 
sire to prevent it. As a group, they move 
from one objective to another, as their 
experiences suggest next steps. They do 
not accomplish their purpose, however, 
without enlisting the interest and co- 
operation of other groups. The central 
interests of these other groups cover a 
wide range—from the Chicago Woman’s 
Aid, which equipped a model sight-sav- 
ing room, to the general assembly of the 
state of Illinois, which is asked to finance 
trachoma clinics. Much of the work of the 
Society is, therefore, necessarily directed 
toward influencing the attitudes of other 
organizations. The approach must in 
each instance be adjusted to the situa- 
tion. In some instances the objective is 
to arouse interest. Again, it may be nec- 
essary to dispel ignorance or indifference. 
Or the central problem may be to work 
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out methods of joint action. At any rate, 
to the extent that the Society succeeds 
in its efforts, it influences the attitudes 
and the dynamics of other associations. 
Ultimately some of these groups indorse 
or adopt some of the objectives to which 
the Society introduced them. 

As this illustration suggests, commu- 
nity organization refers, in this paper, to 
a process in social work whereby one 
group seeks to modify the attitudes of 
other groups to the end that certain so- 
cial objectives may become common to 
all of them. It is also clear that, under 
this definition, every functional social 
agency in Chicago is engaged in commu- 
nity organization. Some of them appar- 
ently do not think of their work in those 
terms, however, except with respect to 
the necessary task of mobilizing group 
support for their own fund-raising. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that all of them, 
whether by deliberate effort or not, in- 
evitably influence group attitudes to- 
ward social problems and welfare pro- 
grams to some extent. 

Most of these local agencies can be 
classified into two well-defined categories, 
based upon the primary emphasis of 
their programs. One group devotes its 
chief efforts to community organization 
in a specific and limited field. The Illinois 
Society for Prevention of Blindness pro- 
vides a good illustration of this type: of 
agency. This organization does not ad- 
dress itself to the total range of. social 
welfare problems in the community. It 
works in a restricted field—the preven- 
tion of blindness. Within that field its 
major interest is to mobilize the support 
of numerous groups for the attainment 
of its objectives. A considerable number 
of agencies similarly emphasize commu- 
nity organization in one well-defined 
field, such as housing, mental hygiene, 
abolition of child labor, tuberculosis, and 
so forth. Some of these organizations 
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may also conduct a program of direct 
service to clients. The Illinois Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, for ex- 
ample, operates glaucoma clinics. But 
the identifying characteristics of all these 
agencies are: first, that their principal 
efforts are in community organization 
and, second, that they limit their work to 


~ one field. 


The second category of functional 
agencies is much more numerous. It in- 
cludes all agencies that place major em- 
phasis upon a program of direct service 
to clients, with community organization 
as a secondary, and sometimes unrecog- 
nized, activity. Two agencies—one pri- 
vate and one public—will serve to indi- 
cate the way in which the two aspects of 
the work are related. 

Provident Hospital, a not-for-profit 
corporation, is the chief private institu- 
tion giving care to sick Negroes in Chi- 
cago. In addition to providing a large 
volume of service to individuals, it is 
very much interested in promoting an 
understanding of problems of Negro 
health. For example, its leaders organ- 
ized a committee composed of represen- 
tatives of local agencies working in the 
field of tuberculosis and of certain other 
key persons. The meetings of the com- 
mittee were devoted to consideration of 
facts relating to Negro health. Much of 
this material, of course, was based upon 
information accumulated by the hospital 
in its day-to-day work. The committee 
thus became a channel of interpretation 
and has been the motive force in a pro- 
gram of education and action to improve 
facilities for the preservation of Negro 
health in the city. 

The Public Health Unit of the Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare is a 
tax-supported agency which conducts 
nursing and health programs in districts 
of Cook County outside the city of Chi- 
cago. Its chief duty, of course, is to pro- 
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vide direct services to individuals. In ad- 
dition, it has developed community com- 
mittees in various suburbs and townships 
where it has an active program. These 
committees learn a good deal about the 
health needs and the health services in 
their jurisdictions. They have been es- 
pecially concerned with problems of ma- 
ternity and child welfare. With the help 
of these committees, good contacts have 
been established with other public health 
nursing agencies in the county—espe- 
cially those operating in schools and in 
municipal health units. The conferences 
and meetings resulting from these con- 
tacts have been helpful in effecting co- 
ordination of the various health services 
and in developing a better-integrated 
and a more fully developed program. 

Although, as the foregoing illustra- 
tions suggest, every social agency in Chi- 
cago participates, to some extent, in the 
community organization process, the 
leaders in many of these organizations 
long ago realized that there was need for 
co-ordination and integration of these 
many independent efforts. The result 
was the formation of several federations 
or councils concerned, not with a limited 
field, but with a wide range of social wel- 
fare problems. Three of these federations 
are organized along sectarian lines: the 
Jewish Charities of Chicago, the Catho- 
lic Federation of Chicago, and the Lu- 
theran Charities of Chicago. All three 
are primarily concerned with communi- 
ty organization, including fund-raising. 
Likewise, the activities of all of them re- 
late to more than one field of social work 
and to more than one type of social prob- 
lem. 

The Jewish Charities of Chicago un- 
dertakes to organize the Jewish com- 
munity of Chicago for the support of 
seventeen local Jewish social agencies, 
including hospitals and other types of 
institutions. The total annual expendi- 
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tures of the Jewish charities and its seven- 
teen member-agencies are approximately 
$4,700,000. After income from hospital 
and other earnings, endowment, and 
residual sources are deducted, more than 
a third of this total remains to be raised 
by contributions. The Jewish Charities 
assumes responsibility for obtaining this 
money. In 1944 an allocation of $429,557 
was made to the Jewish Charities by the 
Community Fund of Chicago. The budg- 
et provided that the Jewish Charities 
should supply $1,189,879 through its own 
fund-raising campaign. This required, of 
course, a large-scale effort to seek gifts 
throughout the entire Jewish community 
in Chicago and its suburbs. 

The governing board of the Jewish 
Charities is elected at an annual meeting, 
at which contributors of $10 or more are 
eligible to vote. The budget committee, 
which consists exclusively of board mem- 
bers, discharges its obligation in large 
measure through six subcommittees. 
The subcommittees not only study the 
budgets of the agencies but also try to 
co-ordinate the programs within their 
respective fields. The professional social 
workers in the member-agencies, though 
they do not serve on these subcommit- 
tees, are brought in for consultation on 
problems affecting their work. Under the 
guidance of the Jewish Charities, these 
operating groups, in recent years, have 
effected mergers of agencies, instituted 
new programs, such as the Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, and related the work of 
the Jewish agencies more closely to the 
public and nonsectarian private services 
and planning groups in the community. 

The Catholic Federation of Chicago is 
an unofficial name which usage has con- 
ferred upon the two principal co-ordinat- 
ing agencies in the local field of Catholic 
philanthropy. One of these—the Catho- 
lic Charities of the Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago—is a layman’s organization. The 
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other—the Catholic Charity Bureau of 
the Archdiocese of Chicago—is a de- 
partment for administration of chari- 
table work under the direct control of 
the archbishop. 

The layman’s organization is incorpo- 
rated and has a lay board of directors 
and officers. Its function is one of inter- 
pretation and centralization of the col- 
lection of money for the use of Catholic 
charitable agencies. It also represents 
these combined agencies in negotiations 
with the Community Fund of Chicago. 
Seven of the forty-eight agencies operat- 
ing in the archdiocese are beyond the 
limits of Chicago and its suburbs and are 
therefore not included in the budgets 
which the Catholic Charities submits to 
the Community Fund. In 1944 the ap- 
proved expenditure budget of the Catho- 
lic Charities and its Chicago affiliates 
was $2,041,942. The Community Fund 
of Chicago agreed to supply $531,967 of 
this amount. After deducting income 
from other sources, a residual deficit of 
$642,015 was to be met through the 
fund-raising efforts of the Catholic 
Charities. 

The Catholic Charity Bureau is an un- 
incorporated department which admin- 
isters the charitable activities of the 
archdiocese under the direction of the 
archbishop. Its executive is a clergyman, 
appointed by the archbishop, with the 
title “archdiocesan supervisor of chari- 
ties.’ Under his direction the Catholic 
Charity Bureau distributes the funds 
raised by the Catholic Charities, and 
those allocated to the Catholic Federa- 
tion by the Community Fund, co-ordi- 
nates and supervises the work of the 
Catholic agencies and institutions, and 
determines the need for the extension of 
charitable work in the archdiocese. 

In general, the Catholic Charity Bu- 
reau does not exercise direct control over 
the individual Catholic agencies and in- 
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stitutions. Some of these agencies are op- 
erated by religious orders which func- 
tion under, and are supervised by, a 
mother-house located in some other com- 
munity. The Catholic Charity Bureau 
therefore serves mainly in an advisory 
capacity and provides a channel for 
strengthening the relationships among 
these various organizations. 

The division of function between the 
Catholic Charities and the Catholic 
Charity Bureau is not unlike the align- 
ment commonly worked out by commu- 
nity chests and councils of social agen- 
cies: the one organization places major 
emphasis upon mobilizing community 
financial support, and the other seeks to 
co-ordinate programs, to identify unmet 
needs, and to promote social planning. 
Laymen play a conspicuous role, how- 
ever, both in community chests and in 
councils of social agencies, whereas in the 
Catholic Federation lay participation is 
principally in the fund-raising activities. 

The Lutheran Charities of Chicago is 
a relatively new federation. Incorporated 
in 1939, it has had a central office with 
a salaried executive only since June 1, 
1944. Although it hopes to increase the 
money-raising possibilities of its agencies 
and to become a central financing body 
for the support of twenty-three Lutheran 
agencies in Chicago and its environs, it 
has thus far been able to make only a 
modest start toward that objective. In 
the main, the individual Lutheran agen- 
cies continue to assume the major re- 
sponsibility for raising their own budg- 
ets, as they did, of course, before the 
federation was organized. 

In 1944 the twenty-three Lutheran 
agencies expended $594,914, exclusive of 
the general expenses of the hospitals. Of 
this amount, $228,626 was raised by con- 
tributions. Nine of the member-agencies, 
in addition to the central office, par- 
ticipated in the Community Fund in 
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1944. Their combined expenditure budg- 
et was $408,005. Of this amount, the 
Community Fund provided $72,432. 
This sum and the income from earnings 
and other sources left a total deficit of 
$149,433, to be supplied from contribu- 
tions obtained by the nine individual 
agencies with such help as the federation 
could give them. 

The major effort of the Lutheran 
Charities thus far has been to develop 
habits of co-operation among the indi- 
vidual Lutheran agencies. The 357 Lu- 
theran congregations in the Chicago area 
are independent units but are associated 
in co-operative organizations known as 
“synods,” which, for the most part, 
cohere along the lines of national back- 
grounds (Swedish, Norwegian, German, 
etc.). The individual Lutheran social 
agencies are identified with specific 
synods, which are administratively and 
corporately independent of one another. 
This type of organization has made it 
difficult in the past to develop united ac- 
tion and has tended to isolate the Lu- 
theran agencies from one another. The 
federation was established to promote 
habits of co-operation, to bring about 
greater cohesion within the Lutheran 
community, and united Lutheran par- 
ticipation in the total welfare program 
of the metropolitan area. 

By its very nature a sectarian federa- 
tion cannot serve as a central co-ordinat- 
ing and planning agency for the total 
community. For this purpose, Chicago, 
in common with most cities, has devel- 
oped a central Council of Social Agen- 
cies. The Council of Social Agencies of 
Chicago was founded in 1919. Its present 
membership includes 198 private and 14 
public social agencies. Each member- 
agency is represented on the Council by 
two delegates. Private agencies usually 
select as council delegates one layman 
and one employed worker, unless the 
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organization has no employed staff. It 
has not been possible to achieve a com- 
parable balance between lay and pro- 
fessional delegates in the case of the pub- 
lic agencies. 

The figures in Table 1 illustrate two 
problems of council structure which have 
been widely discussed in Chicago and 
many other cities: (1) the delegate basis 
of representation automatically gives 
private agencies a disproportionate in- 
fluence in council deliberations, and (2) 
the laymen who control public agencies 
do not assume adequate responsibility 
in council activities. 


TABLE 1 


DELEGATES TO THE COUNCIL OF SOCIAL 
AGENCIES OF CHICAGO, 1945 








NuMBER OF DELEGATES 











Type oF AGENCY 
Total Laymen po Ag 
SS ee 424 209 215 
PIVBUR 5 sd n0 0555 396 204 192 
PN sok 5b bin ko ae 28 5 23 














Most observers think the first of these 
problems is much less serious than the 
second. After all, the council does not ex- 
ercise power, in the usual sense of that 
term. As an educational force in the com- 
munity, it relies chiefly upon fact-finding 
and discussion to promote co-ordination 
and joint planning. Hence wide partici- 
pation in its program is desirable. To 
limit the representatives of private agen- 
cies merely to achieve a balance in the 
two categories of delegates would sacri- 
fice a major educational opportunity. 
Equality in representation, which is ad- 
mittedly important in organizations that 
wield power, is a secondary issue where 
clarification is the prime objective. 

The public social services in Chicago 
have much larger budgets and serve a 


much larger clientele than the private 
agencies. In any future emergency they 
would undoubtedly be expected to 
shoulder the major part of the burden. 
For these and many other reasons, it is 
clearly desirable for them to work closely 
with the private agencies, especially in 
planning future developments. Actually, 
the employed social workers in the pub- 
lic agencies in Chicago have worked ac- 
tively and consistently in the Council’s 
program. In this respect Chicago has 
been the envy of some other cities where 
efforts to interest the workers in the pub- 
lic agencies have been unsuccessful. In 
Chicago and in most other cities the 
weak spot is the very limited degree of 
participation of the laymen in control of 
the public agencies. Only five of the 
twenty-eight delegates from public agen- 
cies are members of the governing body 
of their organization. Most of these 
men and women who govern the public 
agencies are elected members of the city 
council or the county board of super- 
visors. Some are appointed officials—for 
example, the members of the school 
board. All of them wield extensive pow- 
ers over one or another of the local pub- 
lic social services. Although they are 
busy people, it is doubtful whether they 
are busier than many of the men and 
women who serve on boards of private 
agencies. and who find time, in addition, 
to undertake assignments for the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. The isolationism 
of these public officials is simply an ob- 
jective fact for which no complete ex- 
planation has been found. It may be 
that they can never be induced to give 
time to the work of a voluntary council 
and that only some new and more au- 
thoritative kind of organization will en- 
list their interest and support. 

A great deal of the work of the Council 
of Social Agencies is carried on by com- 
mittees. At present 776 persons are serv- 
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ing on these committees. As Table 2 in- 
dicates, almost 60 per cent are profes- 
sional social workers employed in private 
agencies. Since many of the committees 
work chiefly on professional and techni- 
cal problems, this preponderance of pro- 
fessional workers is not surprising. The 
striking fact about the lay participants is 
that only 8 of the 156 are identified with 
the public social services. Thus, in the 
committees, as well as on the governing 
body, the people who control the impor- 
tant public agencies play a minor role. 


TABLE 2 


MEMBERSHIP OF COMMITTEES, COUNCIL OF 
SOCIAL AGENCIES OF CHICAGO, 1945 








NuMBER OF MEMBERS 
oF COMMITTEES 





Type oF AGENCY 








Total Laymen ese 
SOM o.o, <iae i 776 156 620 
Vr 550 go 460 
MELD vo ea ediccs 3 168 8 160 
1 lel ee 58 (1. ee rer & 














* Includes some persons connected with civic organiza- 
tions that are marginal to the field of social work. 


Administratively, the Council oper- 
ates through three divisions and three de- 
partments. The three divisions are: (1) 
Family and Child Welfare; (2) Health; 
(3) Recreation and Informal Education. 
The divisions elect their own executive 
committees, plan and carry out their 
programs under the general direction of 
the Board of the Council. Each division 
is served by an employed professional 
staff member. The three departments 
are: (1) Public Relations; (2) Statistics 
and Research; (3) Social Service Ex- 
change. As their names indicate, each de- 
partment provides a specialized service 
for the benefit of the divisions and the 
member agencies. To an increasing ex- 





tent, they are also extending services to 
the community as a whole. The Depart- 
ment of Statistics and Research, for ex- 
ample, has had a large increase in re- 
quests for social data from such groups 
as the Mayor’s Committee on Race Re- 
lations and the Institute of Medicine and 
also from interested individuals in the 
community. The departments, like the 
divisions, operate under the guidance of 
committees and are served by employed 
professional workers. 

Starting in 1919 with one professional 
worker and a stenographer, the Council 
now has a staff of fifty-seven. Of this 


TABLE 3 


STAFF OF THE COUNCIL OF SOCIAL 
AGENCIES OF CHICAGO, 1945 














Social Divisions 
Type of Worker Total Service “ sa 
Exchange ©P 
ments 
<7 a 57 22 35 
Professional. ..... 16 I 15 
ok SN a 41 21 20 














number, sixteen are professional workers, 
as is indicated in Table 3. 

Through its divisions and with the 
guidance of the departments and the 
staff, the Council carries on a wide vari- 
ety of specific activities, most of which 
fall into one or another of the following 
categories: (1) raising of standards, (2) 
analysis of joint problems, (3) providing 
a factual base for social planning, (4) 
identifying and measuring unmet social 
needs in the community, and (5) operat- 
ing needed projects on a temporary basis. 
The ensuing illustrations indicate in 


specific terms the nature of these various 


classes of work. 

The Health Division of the Council 
has a Committee on Medical Social Serv- 
ice, the membership of which includes 
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representatives of the departments pro- 
viding medical social service in the hos- 
pitals, clinics, and other agencies in the 
city. This Committee worked out with 
great care a detailed statement of stand- 
ards and functions for medical social 
service departments, including, of course, 
personnel standards. The completed 
statement was widely circulated in the 
community and was officially adopted by 
a number of important institutions. Even 
the institutions which were not yet ready 
to adopt all the recommendations were 
influenced to make some improvements 
and to move in the direction of complete 
compliance as soon as possible. In addi- 
tion, the Community Fund of Chicago 
uses the statement to guide its commit- 
tees in evaluating the medical-social 
service departments which request finan- 
cial support. Thus the development of 
this written statement resulted in a defi- 
nite raising of standards in a number of 
agencies, including some that were not 
in a position to accept it completely. 
The clinic field in Chicago is constant- 
ly badgered by a variety of thorny prob- 
lems, partly because the community has 
not yet found an adequate way to dis- 
tribute health services. Recognizing this 
situation, the Council of Social Agencies 
organized a Clinic Administrators’ Com- 
mittee, to provide a recognized channel 
through which the harried clinic staffs 
could pool their thinking and thrash out 
some of the problems which confront 
them all. Typical of the questions dis- 
cussed by this committee are the follow- 
ing: (1) the relationship of the clinics to 
the family welfare agencies in determin- 
ing eligibility for free clinic service; (2) 
the policy of the clinics with respect to 
payment for services rendered to clients 
of the Chicago Welfare Administration; 
(3) division of the field, to prevent ‘“‘shop- 
ping” from clinic to clinic, with duplica- 
tion of expensive tests; and (4) standards 
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for eyeglasses, prosthetic appliances, etc. 
Out of discussions of this type have 
emerged policies which have been help- 
ful to the clinics in attempting to meet 
the extensive demands made upon their 
facilities. Similar groups have been or- 
ganized, of course, in other fields, to 
facilitate mutual clarification of policies 
and interrelationships. 

It is difficult to select an ‘Daskinieiod 
of the Council’s effort to provide a sound 
factual base for social planning because 
the entire program of the Department 
of Statistics and Research is geared to 
that purpose. Since 1928 the Council has 
served as local registrar for the Regis- 
tration of Social Statistics, which, 
since 1930, has been conducted by the 
United States Children’s Bureau. The 
extensive reservoir of comparable data 
resulting from this project makes it pos- 
sible: (1) to compare the volume and the 
categories of work of various agencies in 
the same functional field; (2) to contrast 
the volume and trend of various social 
services in Chicago with those reported 
by forty-three other cities in the registra- 
tion area; (3) to supply service and finan- 
cial data for program-planning and for 
the budgeting of agencies which partici- 
pate in the Community Fund. The de- 
partment also makes special surveys— 
usually at the request of one of the divi- 
sions of the Council. A study of consider- 
able scope recently completed was the 
investigation of the facilities for care of 
unmarried mothers and of the extent of 
the need for such care. On the average, 
there are about eighteen requests per 
month for special tabulations and com- 
pilations of data needed by planning 
groups both within the Council and 
among outside organizations in the com- 
munity. 

A continuing purpose of the Council 
is to identify unmet needs in the com- 
munity and to measure their extent. For 
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example, during the unemployment cri- 
sis of the 1930’s, a major difficulty was 
the providing of medical care at clinics. 
The Council gathered facts which clearly 
revealed the inadequacy of existing fa- 
cilities in a period of economic stringency. 
Based upon these facts, a plan was de- 
veloped for expanding the services of the 
private clinics and enlarging the public 
medica] services. Negotiations with coun- 
ty officials over a period of years resulted 
in the progressive expansion and im- 
provement of the clinics at the Cook 
County Hospital. A similar undertaking 
in more recent years was helpful in ob- 
taining provisions for remedial care of 
men rejected for physical or meutal 
disabilities by the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. 

For many years it was the policy of 
the Council neither to indorse nor to op- 
pose specific bills pending in legislative 
bodies. Activity in this area was limited 
to the formulation of principles and de- 
sirable standards. There were always 
some Council supporters who believed 
that this policy was shortsighted. In 
their opinion, very few people were likely 
to compare the Council’s statements 
with specific bills in order to determine 
whether they merited support. In June, 
1944, a new legislative policy became ef- 
fective which permits specific bills to be 
either indorsed or opposed. Only one 
measure—the proposed Illinois Adop- 
tion Act—has been considered since that 
time. Support of this measure has been 
recommended, and the Committee on 
Legislation plans also to take other steps 
during the current session of the General 
Assembly to obtain its enactment. Ob- 
viously, it is still too early, however, to 
know how extensively the Council will 
enter the field of social legislation and to 
evaluate its effectiveness as a sponsor. 

From time to time the Council ini- 
tiates special services—usually for peri- 
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ods not to exceed three years—which the 
individual agencies cannot conveniently 
provide for themselves. For the last two 
years, for example, a bureau for the 
training and placement of volunteers has 
been operating under the Council’s direc- 
tion. A joint home-finding service, fi- 
nanced by the participating agencies, is 
likewise currently attached to the Coun- 
cil program. In the past a joint case-work 
service for local homes for the aged was 
similarly financed and sponsored. The 
policy has always been to inaugurate 
these special services in response to a 
clearly defined request and to administer 
them only until other arrangements can 
be satisfactorily consummated. 

Two recent additions to the Council’s 
program are of special interest to stu- 
dents of community organization. One 


of these—called the Community Organi- _ 


zation Project—is an effort to encourage 
a metropolitan approach in social plan- 


ning. This will involve the development ~ 


of two new sets of relationships. Within 
the city there are a number of social- 
planning councils organized on a neigh- 
borhood basis. Obviously, it would be de- 
sirable if the activities of these neighbor- 
hood groups could be correlated with 
those of the city-wide organization. The 
new project will explore that possibility. 
Even more important, perhaps, are the 
relationships between Chicago and its 
numerous satellite communities. In the 
past decade the great increase in popula- 
tion has been, not in the city, but in its 
suburbs. Many of the new monster war 
plants are also in the suburbs and have 
brought with them many familiar social 
problems. Yet Chicago social work, with 
a few exceptions, has seldom extended 
its program beyond the city limits. The 
War Fund drives of recent years were 
the first large-scale efforts to approach 
the problem of community organization 
at the metropolitan level. These drives 
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demonstrated anew that fund-raising, 
unaccompanied by social planning, can- 
not create an adequate foundation for 
future united action. The Council’s new 
Community Organization Project will 
attempt to establish a common base for 
metropolitan. social planning in which 
both the city and the suburbs will partic- 
ipate. 

The second-new project of the Council 
grew out of the work of a Committee on 
Organized Labor and Welfare Planning, 
which was created in March, 1944. The 
purpose of this Committee, on which 
labor members served, was to develop 
working relationships with the A.F. of 
L., the C.I.0., and the Railway Brother- 
hoods. During the year a beginning was 
made in creating awareness of commu- 
nity welfare facilities among union 
groups. Likewise, some of the social agen- 
cies called upon the Committee for help 
in setting up co-operative projects, such 
as recreation programs for workers, a 
comprehensive health examination plan 
for union members, the development of 
child welfare and family services for 
groups of workers, etc. In spite of these 
encouraging developments, the Com- 
mittee concluded that 700,000 union 
members in Chicago are, to a large de- 
gree, unacquainted with the social agen- 
cies of the community. In pursuance of 
the Committee’s recommendation, the 
Council is now establishing a depart- 
ment, headed by a salaried executive, 
to spend full time in strengthening the 
relationships between labor groups and 
social work. Among other things, the 
new department will suggest names to 
inquiring social agencies which are de- 
sirous of obtaining labor representation 
on their boards and committees. Ac- 
cording to present plans, much of the 
work of the department will be carried 
on in the halls of the various unions. The 
Council believes that within a year the 
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program will require the full time of three 
professional workers. 

An over-all view of the Council’s work 
over the last twenty years reveals a tre- 
mendous volume of activity, covering 


a wide variety of problems. Much of. 


this work has produced notable results— 
especially in raising standards, co-ordi- 
nating programs, and developing team 
work among the agencies. Its unremit- 
ting emphasis on fact-finding has made 
the Council the outstanding repository 
of social data in the city. On the other 
hand, the major pieces of social legisla- 
tion during the period—the A.D.C. bill, 
the State Housing Act, the unemploy- 
ment-compensation measure—were all 
bitterly opposed by powerful groups in 
Illinois; and their final enactment was 
not directly influenced, so far as can be 
judged, by the community organization 
activities of the Council. Perhaps no vol- 
untary council can enlist the interest and 
influence the attitudes of elected officials 
and of the groups whose voices are per- 
suasive with legislative bodies. This pos- 
sibility has been frankly faced by the 
Chicago Council, and a number of in- 
teresting suggestions have been dis- 
cussed by some of its committees for 
streamlining the present organization or 
for experimenting with a totally different 
kind of central planning body. Present- 
day pronouncements about 60,000,000 
jobs, the rehousing of the population, 
world-wide co-operation for higher stand- 
ards of living, and similar objectives sug- 
gest that the postwar decade will be 
characterized by sharp controversies 
over proposals relating to social welfare. 
Because it is one of the largest and most 
important industrial cities in the world, 
Chicago should share actively in articu- 
lating social welfare needs and in influ- 
encing the direction of public policy. If 
the present Council of Social Agencies is 
structurally incapable of responding to 
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that challenge, its leaders would be 
among the first to urge that a way should 
be sought to create a more effective type 
of organization. 

Unlike many other cities, Chicago 
made its first attempt to organize social 
forces on a community-wide basis in the 
area of services and programs rather than 


~ in the field of joint financing. The Com- 


munity Fund of Chicago was not estab- 
lished until 1934, though it was preceded 
by four joint annual financial campaigns, 
the first of which was undertaken in 1930 
in an effort to meet the relief needs of the 
unemployed. The planning of the prelim- 
inary campaigns and also of the present 
continuing Fund was carried out by the 
Council of Social Agencies. 

The Chicago Fund continues to be 
conspicuously different from the com- 
munity chests in most cities. It has never 
sought to be more than a deficit financing 
agency.’ This means that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, it does not supply more than 
half the amount that the agency itself 
must raise in contributions. In most 
cases the proportion of the contributions 
supplied by the Fund is less than half. 
Hence, in lieu of reducing the number of 
independent agency solicitations, the 
Community Fund campaign in Chicago 
is really one additional fund-raising ef- 
fort. The theory is that the Fund can 
reach sources of support, such as corpo- 
rations and large groups of industrial 
employees, which the individual agen- 
cies could not easily approach. 

Moreover, the approved deficit of any 
agency is, in reality, a ceiling on the 
amount of the Fund’scontribution. Thus, 
if an agency has unusual success in ob- 
taining contributions, its allocation from 


t Although some local leaders think this phrase 
is inaccurate and prefer to describe the Fund as 
“an organization to finance unmet budgeted needs,” 
popular usage nevertheless clings to the terminology 
“a deficit financing agency.” 


the Community Fund is diminished by 
the amount of the unforeseen excess its 
board succeeded in raising. The mem- 
ber-agencies agree not to solicit corpo- 
rations and groups of industrial employ- 
ees; presumably, they obtain their gifts 
from individuals who are personally in- 
terested in their work. This arrangement, 
to some extent, reduces the number of 
cases of multiple solicitation. 

The Community Fund is not a dele- 
gate body. It governing board is made 
up predominantly of business leaders, 
though it does include some persons who 
represent other community groups, such 
as labor unions, social agencies, women’s 
organizations, etc. The number of mem- 
ber-agencies participating in the Fund 
varies slightly from year to year and is at 
present 187. 

The expenditures of the agencies par- 
ticipating in the Community Fund in 
1943 were as follows: 


All agencies except hospitals . . . $11,714,561 


iospitals .. 2 2 2 wee ee ees 10,533,131 
EORAE eS ce ele oo « eae 


Through their own individual fund-rais- 
ing drives, these agencies obtained con- 
tributions in 1943 totaling $4,802,105. 
Of this amount, only $389,165 was given 
to hospitals; the remaining $4,412,940 
was donated to the other member-agen- 
cies. The amount allocated to these agen- 
cies by the Fund has been increasing 
from year to year but is still slightly un- 
der the contributions obtained by the 
agencies themselves. At present the 
Community Fund is supplying about 
$43 million per year. 

The work of the Community Fund is 
carried out principally through its Budg- 
et Committee and a series of reviewing 
committees. In so far as possible, each 
reviewing committee restricts its work to 
one specific field, such as health, homes 
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for the aged, major and minor relief 
agencies, etc. Individual agency budg- 
ets are first processed by the employed 
staff and are then studied by the ap- 
propriate reviewing committee. Pro- 
gram information and service statistics 
obtained from the Council of Social 
Agencies are examined in relation to the 
financial data. Each agency is accorded 
an opportunity to appear before its re- 
viewing committee to amplify its written 
request for a stipulated allocation and 
to explain changes in program and in in- 


Committee and the reviewing commit- 
tees for the year 1944-45. Slightly under 
a third of the members of these commit- 
tees are social workers. The number of 
laymen from public agencies is only ten. 
This is, nevertheless, a larger proportion 
of the total than serve as delegates or 
committee members in the Council of 
Social Agencies, doubtless because it is 
usually easier to interest people in raising 
and distributing money than in studying 
the less tangible problems of social plan- 
ning. 


TABLE 4 


MEMBERSHIP OF BUDGET COMMITTEE AND REVIEWING COMMITTEES OF 
THE COMMUNITY FUND OF CHICAGO, 1944-45 

















ToTAL Bupcet CoMMITTEE REVIEWING COMMITTEES 

Type oF AGENCY 

Total Laymen Social Total Laymen Social Total Laymen Social 
Workers Workers Workers 

MDGs oS 166 115 51 23 5 138 92 46 
PAVALE S565 oo 120 85 35 19 3 98 66 32 
MMII, 525. By od «0's 18 10 8 I I 16 9 7 
WHERE hoe. ess 28 20 8 3 I 24 17 7 
































* ““Other’’ includes persons who are identified neither with the public social agencies of the community nor with the pri- 


vate agencies participating in the Community Fund. 


dividual budget items. After a reviewing 
committee completes this work, its 
chairman presents to the Budget Com- 
mittee the recommendations on each 
agency it has studied. A majority of the 
recommendations of the reviewing com- 
mittees are accepted without change by 
the Budget Committee. After all the re- 
viewing committees have reported, the 
chairman of the Budget Committee pre- 
sents to the governing board of the Fund 
the combined recommendations covering 
all 187 agencies. Any member-organiza- 
tion which is not satisfied with the treat- 
ment it has received has an opportunity 
to appeal before final action is taken by 
the board. 

Table 4 shows the affiliations of the 
166 individuals serving on the Budget 


Although it is often said that the func- 
tion of the Community Fund is simply 
to raise money for the local welfare agen- 
cies, actually its job is much broader 
than that. Every organization that raises 
funds does so because it hopes to accom- 
plish certain purposes. In the case of the 
Community Fund, a major purpose is to 
implement the social planning of the 
Council and to help achieve a more com- 
plete and a better-integrated welfare 
program for the community. The power 
to grant or to withhold allocations is an 
instrument, however, that must be used 
circumspectly. The problem is to achieve 
a balance between autocratic use of. the 
budgeting power and a timorous unwill- 
ingness to say “No” where the facts 
justify. 
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The Community Fund tries to steer 
its course between these two extremes. 
It has always been careful not to infringe 
upon the policy-making powers of the 
member-agencies. On the other hand, it 
does urge certain developments and in 
some instances requires them. This past 
year, for example, in the case of about 95 
per cent of the agencies,? the Fund ear- 
marked certain funds to be spent for spe- 
cified purposes. Earmarked allocations 
revert to the Fund unless used as sug- 
gested. Usually the money thus desig- 
nated represents a small proportion of 
the agency’s total budget. Hence, with 
respect to most of the money, the boards 
of the agencies enjoy latitude in their 
disbursements for their defined pro- 
grams; but if they decide to use the ear- 
marked funds, they must use them to 
finance the expansions or improvements 
suggested by the Fund. 

Likewise the Fund sometimes creates 
“reserve” funds either as a means of in- 
fluencing an agency to improve its work 
or to give the Fund time to gain a better 
understanding of the agency’s needs. 
Money placed in reserve for a particular 
agency is no longer available for alloca- 
tion to any other organization. Nor is 
the agency itself free to spend this 
money. As a rule, in such cases, the 
agency receives an allocation to help fi- 
nance its program for three or six months. 
The estimated allocation for the remain- 
der of the year is put in reserve, with the 
understanding that it will be released 
only after the reviewing committee and 
the Budget Committee agree that the in- 
terim developments warrant such action. 
During the past year the device of a re- 
serve fund was used in the case of five 
agencies. 


2 In a large number of cases the earmarked funds 
were for salary increases only. Hence the earmarking 
program is less sweeping than the 95 per cent 
might imply. 
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Because the relationship between the 
Council of Social Agencies and the Com- 
munity Fund is of central importance in 
the present welfare structure of the city, 
several constitutional devices have been 
adopted to promote close co-operation 
between them. For example, the Council 
nominates eighteen of the thirty-six 
members of the governing board of the 
Fund. The executive director of the 
Fund is, by virtue of his office, a member 
of the board of the Council. Likewise the 
director of the Council is a permanent 
member of the Budget Committee of the 
Fund. The reviewing committees are ap- 
pointed by the president of the Fund 
from nominations made jointly by the 
president of the Council and the chair- 
man of the Budget Committee of the 
Fund. These mechanisms are helpful, of 
course, but are not in themselves suffi- 
cient to insure good team play. In the 
long run, good relationships are depend- 
ent upon mutual satisfaction over ac- 
complishments jointly achieved. By this 
measure the record in Chicago is good. 
The Council has been very successful in 
convincing the Fund of the need to fi- 
nance various new programs which have 
been proposed by its social-planning com- 
mittees. The Fund has habitually used in 
its budgeting procedures the statistical 
data of the Council and the agency eval- 
uations made by the Council’s staff. In 
fact, the Fund pays the Council for these 
services. The value which the Fund 
places upon the Council’s work is evi- 
denced by the consistent yearly in- 
creases it has authorized for support of- 
its program. 

In 1943 the fund-raising efforts of the 
Community Fund were superseded by 
the enlarged campaign of the Communi- 
ty and War Fund of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago. The “War Fund,” as it is popularly 
called, was incorporated in 1943 and_ 
plans to disband at the termination of 
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the emergency. Initially it accepted only 
three beneficiaries: the Community Fund 
of Chicago, the Jewish Welfare Fund, 
and the National War Fund. Since all 
three of these beneficiaries are them- 
selves fund-raising organizations, the 
War Fund is, in reality, an annual three- 
in-one campaign. Its first two cam- 
paigns—in 1943 and -1944—produced 
about $12 million and $13 million, re- 
spectively. 

Unlike the Community Fund, the 
War Fund operates on a metropolitan 
basis. In addition to Chicago, it includes 
184 suburbs in Cook, DuPage, and Lake 
counties. Thus, for the period of the 
emergency at least, financing on a metro- 
politan basis is in advance of social plan- 
ning. : 

This difference in coverage raised an 
interesting question in 1944 when the 
Veterans Information Center of Metro- 
politan Chicago was organized. This new 
agency aspires to serve the returning vet- 
erans of the entire metropolitan area. 
Therefore, it seemed logical that it be 
financed by the War Fund, which solicits 
funds throughout the area the Center 
plans to serve. But the War Fund, un- 
like the Community Fund, does not have 
well-developed budgeting procedures. On 
the other hand, the Community Fund 
has very few contacts with the organized 
welfare programs in the suburbs. Thus 
neither the War Fund nor the Communi- 
ty Fund was ideally qualified to accept 
a new agency operating throughout the 
metropolitan area. In the end the War 
Fund included the new agency as its 
fourth beneficiary, and the Community 
Fund agreed to provide needed assist- 
ance in processing its budget. The prob- 
lem was interesting primarily because it 
underscored the present restricted cover- 
age of the Community Fund and raised 
questions as to whether it will find need 
to expand its scope when the War Fund 
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disbands and it resumes responsibility 
for the joint financing program in Chi- 
cago. 

As the foregoing inventory indicates, 
Chicago has a wide variety of welfare 
organizations engaged in community 
organization. There is clear evidence that 
their combined efforts are responsible 
for many notable improvements and in- 
novations in the community’s social 
services. Yet the leaders in charge of these 
undertakings remain, in a number of re- 
spects, dissatisfied with their accomplish- 
ments. Those who are interested in and 
really understand the social problems of 
the area are still a very small minority. 
Many of the large-scale needs of the 
population can be met only through 
grass-roots support among the masses; 
yet this is a kind of support which no 
agency, either public or private, has ever 
been able to evoke in Chicago. The lag 
between planning and its implementa- 
tion continues, in many instances, to be 
excessive. The successes achieved in ex- 
panding, improving, and integrating the 
private-agency programs have not been 
matched by an equal measure of accom- 
plishment in the public field. Whether — 
these and other defects in present pro- 
visions could be remedied by a different 
kind of organizational structure is a ques- 
tion frequently debated. Most of the so- 
cial agencies in Chicago are flexible; they 
do not want to cling to past tradition if _ 
improvements can be instituted. On the 
other hand, they are not likely to aban- 
don present mechanisms in favor of un- 
tested theories. Several recent develop- 
ments indicate a desire to devote in- 
creased effort to community organiza-_ 
tion. The present outlook suggests that 
this desire will result in gradual change 
and expansion rather than in an abrupt 
turn from established practices to new 
structures and alignments. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND THE BEVERIDGE REPORT?" 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE versus SOCIAL INSURANCE 


JOAN SIMEON CLARKE 


Government wish to place on 
| record their gratitude to Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge for the great work 
which he did in preparing his comprehen- 
sive and imaginative Report.” The many 
who feared that the Beveridge Report 
was shelved will be delighted to find that 
the government have adopted the main 
structure of the social insurance scheme 
proposed by Sir William, as well as most 
of the proposals in detail. In fact, some 
sections of the White Paper are a re- 
write, after twenty-one months, of the 
Report. There are, of course, certain ma- 
jor differences—one of them serious— 
and many minor ones. 


The Beveridge Report was published 
in December, 1942. It sprang from a 
committee of distinguished civil servants 
with Sir William Beveridge in the chair, 
although he himself was not a civil serv- 
ant but the Master of an Oxford college. 

Sir William Beveridge was associated 


with the unemployment insurance 
scheme from the beginning. Later, in 
1934, he became first chairman of the Un- 
employment Insurance Statutory Com- 
mittee which was set up to watch over 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund. He 
therefore already knew the field well 
when he was asked by the government to 
preside over a Committee on Social In- 
surance and Allied Services. Only seven- 
teen months passed between his appoint- 
ment to do the job, and the presentation 
of his 298-page Report. 


* This article is published in England in expanded 
form under the title Social Security Guide by the So- 
cial Security League, of which the author is secretary. 


There are four points to remember 
about the Beveridge Report. First, its. 
terms of reference were limited to pro- 
posals on social insurance and _ allied 
services. This limitation precluded dis- 
cussion of, for example, income tax re- 
form, which might suitably have been 
included as a linked subject. Second, this 
committee took evidence from 127 indi- 
viduals and organizations, as well as from 
government departments, so that the 
Report was solidly based on current 
knowledge and expert opinion. Third, 
the Report was signed only by Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge. This absolved the civil 
servants from expressing opinions on 
matters outside their departmental prov- 
inces. But Sir William had the advantage 
of their technical advice throughout. 
Finally, the government actuary wrote 
an appendix to the Report explaining the 
relation of benefits to contributions and 
of both to the over-all finances of the 
scheme. The actuary has written a simi- 
lar appendix to the White Paper; he ex- 
plains the government’s figures and then 
sets out the reasons why they differ from 
those of Sir William Beveridge. 

The public first read the Beveridge 
Report on December 2, 1942. Parliament 
debated it on February 16-18, 1943. It 
was this three-day debate which so de- 
pressed the optimists. Government pro- 
nouncements were tepid and lugubrious. 
Social security legislation, which had 
seemed just round the corner, now 
seemed to be remote. Nobody quite 
knew if the government had accepted 
the Beveridge scheme or turned it down; 
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but it seemed, on balance, that the Plan 
was, if not totally rejected, at least in- 
definitely shelved. 

This was the point when adherents to 
the Beveridge Plan began to gravitate 
toward each other. In doing so, many of 
them stepped over political barriers. For 
the Beveridge conception of social secur- 
ity had the extraordinary success of find- 
ing support all the way from Conserva- 
tives to Communists. Similarly, its rela- 
tively few enemies have come from both 
political extremes. Beveridge was simul- 
taneously accused of being Fascist be- 
cause he had a plan, and Communist be- 
cause he wanted larger benefits. 

Meanwhile, the government sat silent. 
Then there were rumors of a White 
Paper. To a Social Security League depu- 
tation which, in November, 1943, pressed 
for swift publication, Sir William Jowitt 
expounded the intricacies of the subject. 
Many technical matters, as well as high 
policy, must be settled, he explained, 
before the public ought to know the 
government opinion. Silence fell again. 
Eventually a new rumor began. The 
government, it seemed, had worked out 
a new social security scheme which would 
“Out-Beveridge Beveridge.”” Utopia was 
round the corner. Finally the publica- 
tion day drew near. Dense secrecy pre- 
vailed. September 26 dawned. After 
twenty-one months of arduous work the 
government had made their scheme. And 
there this introduction ends—the gov- 
ernment White Paper in major pattern 
and in many details, is a re-write of the 
Beveridge Plan. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND BEVERIDGE AGREE 


The government Plan shares with the 
Beveridge Report four major principles: 
1. The Social Security Plan will cover 
every citizen in the land, rich or poor, old 
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or young, productive or idle. No income 
or class distinction will divide citizens 
one from another in this field. (At present 
the social insurances include only those 
earning less than £420 yearly except they 
are “employed by way of manual work.” 
Also those working on their own account, 
whatever their incomes, are excluded 
from compulsory insurance.) 

2. All the major risks of loss of earning 
power will be included in one single in- 
surance. Sickness, unemployment, acci- 
dent, old age, widowhood, and maternity 
are included. (At present these are 
covered by insurance but are not in one 
scheme: Ever since 1908 we have been 
passing acts which add a new provision 
or include another category of citizens, 
but the majority of these acts have been 
passed without reference to other acts, 
covering similar ground, so that we now 
have a set of parallel provisions running 
side by side but never interlocking.) 

3. There is a flat rate of contribution. 
In some countries, e.g., America and 
Canada and most European countries, 
contributions are graded according to 
earnings. In New Zealand, where the 
whole community is insured, contribu- 
tions are fixed at a percentage of all in- 
comes, earned or unearned. In Great 
Britain contributions are traditionally 
paid at a flat rate, whatever the contribu- 
tor income may be. 

4. There is a flat rate of benefit. This 
will be paid as a right to all who qualify. 
The millionaire will be entitled to draw 
the same benefit as the laborer. Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge discussed this principle 
at length. It is in line with the British 
tradition. However, there is one problem. 
Rents throughout the country are un- 
even. A sum which will cover the rent 
for a family in, say, Lincolnshire, will by 
no means be enough for the same family’s 
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rent if it moves to London. Even though 
every family were to live in the cheapest 
accomodation available, some families 
would have to pay more rent than other 
families of the same size. It would be no 
use for a toolmaker to go to live in the 
Highlands of Scotland where the rents 
are low; his occupation obliges him to 
live in industrial areas where the rents 
are high. Sir William Beveridge illus- 
trated this dilemma by showing that an 
allowance of tos. weekly for rent, if in- 
cluded in the benefit sum, would be from 
2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. too much for one-third 
of the Scottish households, and from 2s. 
6d. to 10s. too little for half the London 
households. Even so, Sir William de- 
cided eventually in favor of the tradi- 
tional British flat-rate benefit, though he 
qualified his decision by describing it as a 
“provisional view” and suggested that 
other more flexible solutions be explored. 
The government ignore the rent question, 
which is not once mentioned in the White 
Paper. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND 
BEVERIDGE DISAGREE 


This brings us at once to the funda- 
mental difference between the White 
Paper and the Beveridge Report. Sir 
William Beveridge based his plan on the 
principle that insurance benefit should 
be enough to give “freedom from want”: 
“The flat rate of benefit proposed is in- 
tended in itself to be sufficient without 
further resources to provide the mini- 
mum income needed for subsistence in 
all normal cases” (par.:307). The whole 
structure of the scheme was founded on 
the idea that gradually insurance would 
embrace us all in almost all our relevant 
dilemmas. For those who fell through the 
net of insurance there was to be an “‘As- 
sistance Service” in the background. 


ASSISTANCE 


Assistance is payment according to 
needs. Insurance is payment “as of 
right,” irrespective of needs. Qualifica- 
tion for assistance is proof of need. Quali- 
fication for insurance is the prepayment 
of contributions, plus proof that the basic 
condition for receipt of benefit also exists 
(sickness, unemployment, old age, preg- 
nancy, etc.). Sir William Beveridge 
founded his scheme on insurance. Assist- 
ance was to be important only in the 
early years of transition from the present 
schemes. After that it would gradually 


NATIONAL ASSISTANCE: ESTIMATED 
EXPENDITURE: 1945-65* 


(In £ Millions) 














1045 1955 1965 
Government......... 69 73 70 
Beveridge........... 47 41 32 














* This table is compiled from White Paper, Table IV, p. 49, 
and Beveridge Report, Table, p. 199. 


dwindle until it catered only for the 
few persons who, for an assortment of in- 
dividual reasons, fell through the net. 
The government plan, however, keeps 
assistance permanently in the scheme. 
The figures of the two plans (in the ac- 
companying table) show the difference 
clearly. As the discussion on rent showed, 
Beveridge was opposed to any flexibility 
of benefit. But he balanced his inflexibil- 
ity by ascertaining that the benefits 
would be paid at a real subsistence rate 
(except for the rent problem, which he 
thought should be tackled from the hous- 
ing angle, not from that of social secur- 
ity). The government have decided on 
rates that will often be insufficient for 
full subsistence. They have, therefore, 
been obliged to provide an element of 
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flexibility so that those who, though on 
benefit, still suffer want can have their 
needs met. Supplementation of benefit 
will be one of the functions of national 
assistance. It will also supplement the 
reduced benefit of those with deficient 
contribution records, will maintain those 
unemployed persons who have run out of 
benefit, and will cater for any needs or 
emergencies which for some reasons do 
not come within the scope of insurance. 
(The deserted wife, included by Bever- 
idge in insurance rights, is one of the 
people who will come into the assistance 
orbit in the government scheme.) 


A TEST OF NEED? 


Assistance operates through a test of 
need. That is to say, the claimant is 
asked to declare his income before he can 
receive assistance. If his income falls be- 
low a specific level in relation to his fam- 
ily responsibilities, or if, exceptionally, 


he has special needs, he will receive as- 
sistance at a prescribed rate, though even 
here there is room for flexible discretion- 
ary payments in special circumstances. 
The old “means test” had a bad name. 
This was, first, because it was harshly 
administered by the Poor Law, which 
was obliged to recover cost of mainte- 
nance from a wide range of relatives. 
Second, in the depression, acute misery 
was intensified not only by deplorably 
low rates but also by inept administra- 
tion. Third, the means test used to be ap- 
plied not only to the family unit but to a 
wider household. Fourth, the very poor 
felt that this baring of their poverty de- 
stroyed their self-respect.. Finally, there 
was widespread objection to the arbi- 
trary division into two categories of those 
with similar cause of need. Concerning 
the unemployed, the ‘Minority Report”’ 
of the Royal Commission emphasized 
this in 1932: “Such a division of the un- 
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employed, based on the amount of their 
unemployment, has no basis in any real 
difference among them and must always 
appear inequitable to the unemployed 
themselves.” 

If the means test had not originally 
been associated with deterrent treatment 
of poverty, it might not be in disrepute 
today. A declaration of income is fre- 
quently required for other purposes— 
income tax returns, for example, and the 
allotment of free places in secondary 
schools, help with university expenses, 
and tenancy of council dwellings. Social 
security in New Zealand is also based on 
needs declared. 

Assistance is the unknown factor in 
the government scheme. The White 
Paper devotes only three paragraphs to 
it. All the emphasis is on insurance. But, 
as the following pages show, for many 
families dependent on social security 
payments, assistance will be vital. For 
them assistance will make the difference 
between sufficiency or want. If the ad- 
ministration aims primarily to promote 
well-being and not to husband public 
funds, assistance can be a real weapon 
against poverty—a weapon which can 
be directed whithersoever poverty ap- 
pears. If, however, the scales are nig- 
gardly or the administration harsh, the 
Plan will fail. The spirit of social security 
requires, above all, that want shall be 
abolished and that this should be a rec- 
ognized part of state policy. This means 
both the provision of sufficient cash to 
meet basic needs and the elimination, as 
far as possible, of the actual cause of 
poverty. Charity does not enter in, or 
patronage. Whether the mechanism is 
insurance or assistance, public money is 
applied, by public wish, to finish poverty. 

2 Royal Commission on Unemployment Insur- 
ance, “Minority Report,” Final Report, 1932 
(Cmd. 4185), p. 383. 
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In the one case the recipient has it by 
right of contributions paid, in the other 
case by right of need. In the past those 
who had assistance were thought to have 
inferior status to those who were receiv- 
ing benefit. In the future this need not be 
so. Everything depends on the adminis- 
tration of assistance. There is room here 
for a further government pronounce- 
ment. ' 


HOW MUCH MONEY? 


The government have followed the 
Beveridge figures almost all the way 
through the White Paper. But there is a 
curious omission. Sir William Beveridge 
tells us why he uses these figures. The 
government give no reason at all. The 
significance is this: Beveridge worked 
these figures out with a high-powered 
committee which included Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree and Professor A. L. Bowley, 
two men who have published more than 
any others living on the needs and ex- 
penditures of British households. This 
committee calculated, on the basis of all 
available information, the exact sums 
needed to keep average men, women, and 
children fit and to keep them adequately 
clothed and equipped. To this sum Sir 
William added a margin of 1s. 6d. for sin- 
gle persons and 2s. for a couple. This was 
in case shopping could not always be 
done in the most favorable market or 
without the housewife’s making a mis- 
take. These figures were, of course, based 
on nutritional knowledge and on the aver- 
age standard of living of working-class 
families at the time the Beveridge com- 
mittee was at work. In the future this 
knowledge may be out of date, and new 
standards may develop. Food which 
seems sufficient now may later turn out 
to be below scientific estimates, just as 
the B.M.A. minimum diet of 1933 is al- 
ready thought to be too low. Once this 
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principle of scientific calculation is ad- 
mitted, as Beveridge admitted it in his 
Report, there is obvious need for benefit 
rates to be recalculated from time to 
time so that they keep pace with current 
basic standards of health and nutrition. 
This is the subsistence principle. The 
government do not admit it. They say 
nothing about relating benefit to basic 
needs and make no provision for the peri- 
odic review of rates by scientific experts. 

Ten shillings today buys less than it 
did in 1925. Old age pensioners know 
this well. Their pension was fixed at tos. 
in 1925 and has not since been changed. 
That is why about one-third of all old 
age pensioners today’ have to have their 
pensions supplemented on a personal 
means-test principle. In the same way 
any benefit sum which is fixed today may 
be too little if the cost of living rises ap- 
preciably. Sir William Beveridge recog- 
nized this. He fixed his rates in the ex- 
pectation that after the war the cost of 
living would be 25 per cent higher than 
it was in 1938. He made it clear in the 
Report that if prices rise higher than 
this his figures would need reconsidera- 
tion: 

These provisional figures allow for a rise of 
25 per cent or a little more in the cost of all 
necessaries including rent, and including also 
the margin If rents can be kept at their 
pre-war level, the provisional rates are sufficient 
for a rise of about 33 per cent on the other 
necessaries, including the margin. If, in spite of 
a rise of materially more than 25 per cent over 
all necessaries including rent, the provisional 
rate.... for a man and wife together is kept 
at 40s. a week, this means cutting into the 
margin [par. 231]. 


The government White Paper over- 
looks these dilemmas. It accepts the 
Beveridge figures but makes neither 
prophecy nor assumption about the 
postwar cost of living. This is the more 
disconcerting as there is now a general 
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expectation that prices will, in fact, be at 
least 33 per cent above the 1938 level. 
In this case the “margin” will go, and 
benefit will be adequate only for the para- 
gon housewife, for, as Sir William Bever- 
idge explains, if the margin is left out, 
his calculations ‘assume complete effi- 
ciency in expenditure, i.e., that the un- 
employed or disabled person buys exact- 
ly the right food and cooks and uses it 
without waste.”’ 

There is no doubt about the govern- 
ment’s attitude to the subsistence princi- 
ple. The White Paper says: 

In fixing the rates of benefit . . . . the Govern- 
ment have considered whether it would be 
practicable to adopt a subsistence basis for 
benefits. In the debates of February, 1943, 
they expressed the preliminary view that it 
was not practicable and further examination of 
the question has confirmed this view. 

.... The definite linking of benefit to sub- 
sistence rates might involve the frequent varia- 
tion of benefit rates in accordance with the 
cost of living. It is true that it would be possible 
to ignore minor fluctuations, but the main ob- 
jection would remain [par. 12]. 


The subsistence principle may be defined 
as follows: Social security benefit should 
be so calculated that, at the current cost 
of living, it will provide for the recipient 
that basic minimum which current scien- 
tific and nutritional knowledge estimates 
to be sufficient to keep him in a state of 
physical well-being. It is this principle 
which the government unconditionally 
rejects. 


BENEFITS FOR HOW LONG? 


The Beveridge Report recommends 
that ‘‘benefits continue indefinitely with- 
out means test, so long as the need con- 
tinues.” At present, unemployment and 
sickness benefit are limited to thirty and 
twenty-six weeks, respectively. After 
that, if the claimant is still not earning, 
he must, if unemployed, draw unemploy- 
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ment assistance from the Assistance 
Board after a test of need. If he has 
been drawing sickness benefit, he will re- 
ceive disablement benefit at tos. 6d., 
which runs indefinitely, i.e., until he re- 
turns to work or becomes eligible for an 
old age pension. If he needs further help 
to maintain his family, he must get this 
from the Poor Law. 


SICKNESS 


Once the Beveridge Plan was operat- 
ing fully, sickness benefit would run 
continuously, without income condition 
and at the full rate, until the claimant 
returned to work or qualified for old age 
pension. He would never, while sick, 
have to have his basic needs supplied 
through assistance. The government 
think this proposal dangerous: ‘They 
feel that sickness benefit of unlimited 
duration would be psychologically un- 
wise and would tend to encourage those 
subject to recurrent periods of sickness 
to lapse into chronic invalidity” (par. 
67). They therefore suggest that those 
who have been drawing sickness benefit 
for three years and are still sick shall 
transfer to invalidity benefit at a lower 
rate. This means that the married couple 
will drop from 4os. to 35s., and the single 
person from 245. to 20s. 

Immediately we get back to the sub- 
sistence principle. On the Beveridge as- 
sumption of a 25 per cent rise in prices 
over 1938, 35s. would not cover all the 
items listed by his technical committee as 
basic essentials of expenditure. Not only 
has the margin vanished, but the couple 
who tried to maintain the Beveridge min- 
imum standard on 35s. would find them; 
selves half-a-crown a week in debt. 

Under the government Plan those liv- 
ing on sickness benefit for more than 
three years must, if they have no other 
resources and if the Beveridge figures are 
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correct, either live on their benefit and 
suffer loss of physical well-being or get 
into debt or apply to the Assistance Serv- 
ice for a supplement. There will be con- 
flict of opinion about this last alternative. 
The purpose here is only to describe the 
facts. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The duration of unemployment bene- 
fit is a tricky question. Ideally the Minis- 
try of Labour should be so good that, 
given the basic essential of a high na- 
tional level of employment, no individual 
would be involuntarily out of work for 
more than a few weeks—certainly never 
long enough to let his morale run down 
and his energy diminish. Attention must 
be focused on the constructive job of 
getting him back to work as soon as pos- 
sible. But it is recognized, both by the 
government and in the Report, that the 
placement service, however good, may 
not be able to place every unemployed 
person at once; he may lack skill, or his 
skill may have become obsolete. There 
should therefore be additional training 
schemes under government auspices to 
re-equip the unemployed for work when 
necessary. Training is further discussed 
later. Here it is necessary only to point 
out that the government and Beveridge, 
respectively, put training in different re- 
lationships to unemployment benefit. 
Both are agreed that benefit should not 
run indefinitely without constructive 
action to get the unemployed man back 
to work. Beveridge suggests paying un- 
employment benefit unconditionally for 
six months and then automatically trans- 
ferring it into training benefit with the 
condition that the recipient should at- 
tend for training. The government make 
no such condition. They propose to pay 
unemployment benefit for thirty weeks, 
and after that it stops. It is impossible 
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to tell how this will work out. Will train- 
ing centers take all volunteers, or will 
they be selective? Apparently the gov- 
ernment expect a largish residue of un- 
employed persons to be maintained at 
any time by assistance. The appendix 
by the government actuary assumes that 
out of an average of one and a half mil- 
lion unemployed persons, a fifth, that is 
300,000 persons, will be receiving assist- 
ance instead of benefit. (In 1938 there 
were more than 500,000 persons in re- 
ceipt of unemployment assistance 
throughout the year.) 


CHILDREN 


Children are to have less, the govern- 
ment propose, than the Beveridge Report 
suggested. The difference arises partly 
from the government’s disagreement 
over the subsistence principle and partly 
because they plan a great extension of 
school feeding. Both the government and 
Beveridge suggest paying benefits from 
the second child, leaving out the first, 
but Beveridge suggested 8s. per child, 
and the government offer 5s. This is be- 
cause the two approach the problem 
differently. Beveridge calculates a figure 
sufficient to keep a child at the subsist- 
ence level, excluding any allocation for 
rent; the government wish to leave ulti- 
mate responsibility for child care with 
the parents, and they say: “The scheme 
here set out is not intended to provide 
full maintenance for each child. It is 
intended rather as a general contribution 
to the needs of families with children” 
(par. 50). 

The role of the family allowance can 
be argued either way. Some people think 
it should provide full maintenance, 
others that it should, as the government 
say, make a general contribution to fam- 
ily funds. The real difficulty in the gov- 
ernment scheme arises when the family 
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goes altogether onto benefit. Beveridge 
then simply drew the first child into 
benefit, and, as his allowances were cal- 
culated on a subsistence level, he made 
sure that the family should not be in 
basic want. The government also draw 
in the first child when the family goes on 
benefit. But they draw him in at 5s., a 
sum which, as they have already stated, 
is not intended to provide full mainte- 
nance. On this basis a man and wife and 
four children, all living on benefit, would 
receive £3 benefit between them. 

Beveridge calculated that, even at the 
1938 price level, 5s. weekly was not 
enough to keep a child. He said that 
“even without any margin for ineffi- 
ciency in purchasing,” his calculation 
yielded, at 1938 prices, the amounts re- 
quired for children’s allowances “to 
cover subsistence needs without rent” as 
ranging from 5s. 4d. for children under 
five years of age to gs. for children of 
fourteen to fifteen. 

When Sir William finally recast his 
figures to allow for a rise in the cost of 
living, the subsistence sum for children 
came, therefore, not to 8s. but really to 
gs. He then deducted 1s. in respect of 
school meals and milk. The government 
include in their scheme the free provision 
of school meals and milk to all children 
in grant-aided primary and secondary 
schools. This will mean extension of feed- 
ing facilities to the 11,000 departments of 
elementary schools still lacking these, 
with any necessary additions in second- 
ary schools. At present, school feeding 
normally consists of school dinners on 
school days and one-third of a pint of 
milk once a day or sometimes twice. 
School dinners are not usually given in 
the holidays or at week ends, nor is milk, 
although holiday milk schemes have been 
tried. No doubt the government have 
this side of the problem in mind. So the 


real question outstanding is this: Can a 
child be properly maintained on 5s. plus 
five dinners and five glasses of milk week- 
ly? This is a question for the experts. It is 
of vital importance to the family whose 
sole income is derived from benefit, and 
no doubt the government have framed 
their plans for free school meals and milk 
on lines which provide a satisfactory an- 
swer. 

Two different lines of thinking seem 
to have crossed here; one is the argument 
that children’s allowances should not 
provide full maintenance but should be 
a general grant to family funds, further 
helped by services in kind. The other 
quite unrelated argument is that when 
families are altogether dependent on 
benefit, the sums paid in respect of chil- 
dren shall be enough to keep those chil- 
dren fit. This argument has no reference 
whatever to the size of allowances, if any, 
which are paid for children in families 
living on income other than benefit. In 
this country, for example, there are at 
present no children’s allowances paid 


universally, but Assistance Board rates, : 


which are graded according to the age of 
the children, from 6s. to gs., attempt to 
provide an adequate nutritional stand- 
ard. Beveridge was able to use the same 
rate for all children, whether the parents 
were on benefit or not, because he had 
already based his universal children’s 
allowances on the subsistence level. It is 
a neat idea to draw in the first child as 
soon as the parents begin to draw benefit 
and to make no further cash allowance. 
But if the universal children’s allowance 
is not sufficient for full maintenance, the 
idea loses its validity. The family income 
will not meet family needs. One way to 
get round this problem would be to draw 
in the first child when the family is on 
benefit, and additionally to add a few 
shillings to the parents’ benefit for each 
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dependent child, possibly grading these 
small sums according to the ages of the 
children. This would not be more com- 
plicated to administer than the present 
children’s allowances paid. with unem- 
ployment benefit, and it would avoid any 
interference with the steady routine of 
paying flat-rate universal children’s al- 
lowances in the normal way. 


OLD AGE 


What is the proper way to treat the 
old? Instinct suggests high pensions, suit- 
able housing, and the sort of amenities 
which will give old people a sense of 
friendly appreciation for the work they 
did in the past. Unfortunately, this is 
not so easy as it sounds. Our population 
is growing older. Every year there will be 
more old persons drawing pensions, and 
fewer workers to make the goods on 
which these pensions will be spent. 
The White Paper explains this clearly: 
“Whereas in 1945 it is estimated that 
there will be 16 pensioners to every 100 
contributors, there will by 1975 be about 
31 pensioners to every 100 contrbutors”’ 
(par. 82). 

Not only is the number of pensioners 
increasing, but there is a steady demand 
that the amount of the pensions shall 
also increase. We have to pay bigger pen- 
sions to more people. This means that 
an increasing amount of the goods which 
we produce will be used by the aged and, 
naturally, that less will be left for the 
producers and for the children. The only 
way to solve this is by producing more 
goods so that the aged can have more 
without the workers and the children 
going without. Luckily we are producing 
more. If we maintain a level of near-full 
employment and if we make the best 
use of new inventions and industrial 
techniques (as we have been doing in the 
war), we may be able to increase our out- 


put more rapidly than in the past so that 
we can manage the pensions easily with- 
out cutting into the claims of other age 
groups. 

The Beveridge pension was based on 
this idea. He thought that we should 
start the new pensions at a very low rate, 
and then work up gradually year by year 
until the pensions reached full rates in 
1965. By then he hoped that our produc- 
tion would be so much increased that we 
could take the pensions in our stride. 
The money which he saved this way he 
allocated to the children. The gradual 
stepping-up of pensions is practiced in 
New Zealand, where, as in the Beveridge 
Plan, pensions on a needs basis are grant- 
ed in the interim to those who need them. 

The government White Paper treats 
pensions otherwise. Pensions will not, 
on present plans, ever reach the ultimate 
Beveridge rate of 40s. double and 24s. 
single, but they will be paid at their max- 
imum from the beginning of the scheme. 
Whereas the Beveridge pension would 
have started in 1945 at 25s. double and 
14S. single, the government pensions will 
start at 35s. double and 2os. single. Many 
elderly persons who would not have lived 
to climb up to the future Beveridge rates 
will now start on the ampler pension. 

However, even this proposal is not free 
from snags. Beveridge calculated the 
sum needed to provide the basic needs 
of old persons. Allowing for the 25 per 
cent price rise, this works out at 37s. 
double, including margin and rent at a 
lower figure than for other beneficiaries. 
At 35s., and assuming no higher rise in 
prices, the pensioner couple will lack 2s. 
worth of necessaries weekly if they have 
no other means. They, too, will have to 
go off to assistance. In fact, 75 per cent of 
all supplementary pensioners today are 
already receiving in total more than the 
government’s proposed pension. This is 
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the problem. The old are permanent 
beneficiaries, not temporary. The sick 
will probably recover, the unemployed 
find work again. But the aged will never 
again be young. As it is, old age pensions 
will absorb 25 per cent of the whole cost 
of the government scheme, including the 
new medical service. If all pensioners 
were to receive 40s. double or 25s. single, 
whether they needed it or not, there 
would be a further strain on the social 
security budget. Either the community 
would have to set aside more in taxation 
or contributions, or some other category 
of social security beneficiaries would 
have to sacrifice. The government pro- 
pose to meet need, but not more than 
need, by alloting a further 5 per cent of 
the social security budget to what it calls 
“Assistance Pensions.” In total, the aged 
are due to receive 31 per cent of the 
whole social security expenditure. 


DIFFERENCES 


Without reviewing in detail such sub- 
jects as classification of the population, 
contributions, or the weekly benefit 
rates under both schemes, a few differ- 
ences may be noted. 

The Beveridge Report recommends a 
marriage grant payable to insured wom- 
en, up to £10. This the White Paper 
omits. As already noted, the White Paper 
suggests children’s allowances at 5s. in- 
stead of the Beveridge 8s. (or gs. if there 
were no school meals and milk). The 
White Paper also promises free school 
meals and milk to all children in grant- 
aided primary and secondary schools. 

The White Paper includes additional- 
ly: 

Maternity: Attendant’s allowance for 4 
weeks to nongainfully occupied mar- 
BRANNON ov 5 iarss)s Asa a hdecsislmeieis ss 208. 

Widows: Pensions for widows over 50 
when widowed or when ceasing to be 
eligible for guardian’s benefit........ 205. 


Old age is the main difference between 
the Beveridge and the government bene- 
fit rates. The government will pay a flat- 
rate pension, to all who are qualified, of 
35s. double and 20s. single. Beveridge 
proposed to pay 25s. double and 14s. sin- 
gle at the start of the scheme, and to in- 
crease the pension for all those insured 
under present schemes by 1s. 6d. double 
and 1s. single at two-yearly intervals 
until the full rate of 40s. double and 24s. 
single was reached after twenty years. 
Those not at present insured would, after 
ten years’ insurance, receive the rate cur- 
rently being paid to the first group but 
would not join the upward progression. 
Persons in this group who were within 
ten years of pensionable age when the 
scheme was introduced would have the 
option of exemption from the pension 
element in their social insurance contri- 
bution. They would then get no pension. 
The government also wish those not now 
insured to contribute for ten years before 
receiving retirement pensions, but under 
their scheme those within ten years of 
pensionable age and who retire before 
the end of the ten-year period may choose 
between continuing to contribute at the 
Class IV rate or claiming a refund with 
interest of the pension element in the con- 
tributions they have paid, thus forfeiting 
their right to a pension. 

The White Paper adopts the Bever- 
idge suggestion that those who postpone 
retirement should receive an added 2s. 
double or 1s. single on their weekly pen- 
sions for every complete year that they 
stay at work after reaching pensionable 
age. Both the government and Beveridge 
propose to reduce pensions if the pen- 
sioner earns above a certain amount. 
The differences between the two pro- 
posals are small. The government would 
disregard earnings of £1 weekly, and 
Beveridge £3 monthly. Above this the 
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government would reduce the pension 
shilling for shilling of earnings, and Bev- 
eridge only to the extent of one-half or 
two-thirds of earnings. So that a pension- 
er would have no incentive to earn more 
than £1 weekly under the government 
scheme, though he would pocket the 
whole of this sum. Beveridge would re- 
duce his earnings above £3 monthly, but 
leave him an incentive to earn more. 


MARRIED WOMEN 


Married women who do not earn will 
travel on their husband’s insurance and 
will be eligible for widow’s pension, ma- 
ternity benefit and grant, and death 
benefit. When their husbands are sick, 
unemployed, or retired, the married 
women will share in the joint benefit. 
However, those married women who earn 
will have the option of entering insurance 
in Class I or Class II as appropriate, and 
then getting sickness and unemployment 
benefit in their own right, though at a 
lower rate than the single women. Bever- 
idge gives this option to all earning mar- 
ried women, but the government restrict 
it to those earning more than 2os. weekly. 
However, Beveridge would make work- 
ing married women build up insurance 
rights from scratch after marriage, but 
the government will let them keep the in- 
surance rights which they had before 
marriage. 


TRAINING 


Technical advance makes industrial 
methods quickly out of date. Under 
Ministry of Labour auspices, training 
schemes will be running all the time to 
equip unemployed workers to do the 
kind of jobs which are currently needed. 
These plans are fully discussed in the 
government White Paper on employ- 
ment policy,’ but they are mentioned 


3 Employment Policy (Cmd. 6527 [May, 1944]). 


here because the Beveridge Report also 
emphasized the urgency of training 
schemes. But there is one fundamental 
difference between the government out- 
look and Sir William’s: he linked training 
with unemployment by making it a con- 
dition for the receipt of benefit after six 
months, but the government say: 


The allowances granted to the trainees will 
be completely divorced from payment of un- 
employment benefit. The worker entering upon 
a course of training must be made to feel that 
he has left unemployment and unemployment 
benefit behind him and has started on a job. 
Training allowances will be fixed on a higher 
scale than unemployment benefit [Cmd. 6527, 
par. 34]. 


“Proper steps,” say the government, 
should be taken “‘to train them to a stand- 
ard which will justify the payment of the 
recognized rate of wages.” And “care 
will be taken to ensure that the number 
of trainees does not exceed the number 
capable of being absorbed in the partic- 
ular trade.” 


THE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Sir William Beveridge wanted to cur- 
tail the work of insurance companies in 
two ways. First, he declared that all sick- 
ness benefit should be administered di- 
rect by the Ministry of Social Security. 
(At present, groups of insured persons 
may form themselves into societies which, 
if “Approved” by the Minister of Health, 
may be responsible for administering a 
large part of the Health Insurance Acts 
among their own membership. Such ap- 
proved societies are strictly nonprofit- 
making. But organizations conducting 
other forms of insurance or Friendly 
Society business find it useful also to run 
approved societies which introduce them 
to many persons who may make use of 
the other facilities of these organizations.) 
The government agree with Sir William 
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Beveridge that approved societies shall 
be abolished. In future all social insur- 
ance benefit will be administered direct 
by the government, working through 
the local offices of the Social Insurance 
Department. 

Second, Beveridge suggested that an 
Industrial Assurance Board be set up to 
run industria! assurance (commonly 
called “burial” assurance), i.e., insurance 
by premiums collected at not more than 
two-monthly intervals. He suggested 
that ‘the Board would have a statutory 
monopoly of the use of collectors and 
would be authorised to undertake life 
assurance whether through collectors or 
otherwise, up to a low maximum sum 
assured, say £300” (par. 190). The 
board would, of course, honor all existing 
rights of those now insured. Sir William’s 
reasons were, briefly, that this would pro- 
vide a cheaper administration, that it 
would protect poor persons from pressure 
to overinsure, and that it would elimi- 
nate certain other abuses of the present 
- system. The government reject the Bev- 
eridge suggestion and will leave indus- 
trial assurance as it is. They will, how- 
ever, pay a flat-rate death benefit. Even 
this the insurance companies oppose in 
case it should damage their industrial as- 
surance business. Recently the Social 
Security League published a pamphlet‘ 
on this subject, pointing out that death 
benefit should be accompanied not only 
by government handling of industrial 
assurance, but also by reform and con- 
trol of funeral administration, including 
cemeteries, crematoria, and the under- 
taking business. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


In future the phrase “workmen’s com- 
pensation” will drop out of use, and “‘in- 


4 Joan S. Clarke, Funeral Reform (London: Social 
Security League, 1944). 6d. 
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dustrial injury insurance”’ take its place. 
Sir William Beveridge recommended 
that this become a social service and no 
longer dependent on individual litigation. 
The government agree. They will ab- 
solve the individual workman from prov- 
ing in courts of law that his injury arose 
out of and in the course of his employ- 
ment. Second, the government accept 
Sir William’s point that payment in re- 
spect of industrial injury shall no longer 
be provided by the employers’ insurance. 
The scheme will be publicly financed, 
and the injured workman will not find 
himself pitted against his employer’s 
insurance company. Third, the govern- 
ment go even further than Sir William in 
their insistence that payments under in- 
dustrial injury insurance shall be at a 
flat rate, irrespective of earning. The 
Beveridge proposals would have the 
effect of paying 90 per cent of all in- 
jured workmen at a flat rate. The gov- 
ernment will pay a flat rate to them all. 
If this be enacted, Great Britain will be 
the pioneer country in this respect. Last, 
the government agree to abolish lump- 
sum payments. 

The government differ from Sir Wil- 
liam on two points. First, there will be no 
industrial levy. The scheme will be fi- 
nanced entirely by flat-rate contribu- 
tions from employees, employers, and the 
state. There will thus be no financial in- 
centive to employers to reduce the acci- 
dent rate in their industries. The govern- 
ment wish to promote safety by other 
forms of industrial legislation, inspection, 
and co-operation. Second, the govern- 
ment do not propose to assess pensions 
for partial disablement on loss of earning 
power. The disabled person will be ex- 
amined by a medical board which will 
compare his condition after injury to 
that of a normal healthy person of the 
same age and sex. The pension rate will 
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be fixed as the basis of this medical re- 
port and will not be affected by previous 
earnings. The government scheme, 
though generally under the Minister of 
Social Insurance, will be run outside the 
normal scheme. All claims will be han- 
dled by specialized industrial pensions 
officers. There will be right of appeal to 
local tribunals of employers and work- 
men, and, finally, to an Industrial Injury 
Insurance Commission. The problem 
of damages which might be awarded 
against the employer as the result of 
Common Law claims will be considered 
by a committee, recommended by Sir 
William Beveridge and now set up by 
the government with Sir Walter Monck- 
ton as his chairman. 


THE COST 


The White Paper Plan would cost the 
nation forty-seven million pounds less in 
1945 than the Beveridge Plan. The gov- 
ernment actuary explains the saving as 


follows: 
(In Millions) 

Industrial injury omitted from so- 

cial security budget............ £17 saved 
Health service will not reach full 

Wags poe c'vs rs igi > £22 
Reduction in family allowances.... £40 
Reduced cost of unemployment and 

sickness benefit and assistance.. £10 
Miscellaneous unspecified saving... £ 3 


£92 

Add increased cost of retirement and 
widows’ pensions.............. £45 
RR RRR ears tie £47 


This shows clearly how the government 
have shifted the emphasis from the 
young to the elderly. Out of forty-five 


5 This brief statement is intended only to indi- 
cate the main points of discussion. Readers are re- 
ferred to the Workmen’s Compensation White Paper 
(Cmd. 6551 [September, 1944]). It gives a brilliantly 
lucid account of what had seemed to be a compli- 
cated subject. 


million pounds, increase on retirement 
and widows’ pensions, forty million 
pounds comes from the cut on children’s 
allowances. 

Moreover, it should be pointed out 
that in comparing the costs involved in 
the White Paper and in the Beveridge 
Plan, the Beveridge figures are increased 
relative to those of the government by 
the inclusion both of industrial injury 
insurance contributions from employers, 
employees, and the state, and the cost of 
training benefit. These costs, though 
they will be met from public funds, do 
not enter into the government’s social 
security budget, which, therefore, is pro- 
portionately lower than the Beveridge 
estimate. Second, the government plan 
includes the supplementing of their lower 
children’s allowances by the expenditure 
of some sixty million pounds on free 
school meals and milk. 


WILL IT WORK? 


In 1941 Sir William Beveridge ex- 
amined the social insurance and allied 
services at the government’s request. He 
found them, it seems, inadequate. He 
spent seventeen months working on a 
scheme which would make the social in- 
surances provide freedom from want. 
The government received his suggestions 
and set another team to work for a fur- 
ther twenty-one months. They have re- 
turned substantially the same proposals. 
It is unlikely that anybody else will pro- 
duce a workable alternative just yet. Sir 
William Beveridge has laid the main 
foundations of our future cash-paying 
social services. 

There is, however, one vital difference 
between the government outlook and Sir 
William’s. He proposed to put the whole 
onus of achieving freedom from want on 
the social insurances; they intend to put 
the ultimate responsibility on the Assist- 
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ance Service. Freedom from want can be 
achieved in either way. But whether it 
will, in fact, be achieved under the gov- 
ernment scheme depends largely on the 
rules, rates, and spirit of the Assistance 
Service. On these essential points the 
public needs more information. It is cer- 
tainly clear that the more freedom from 
want depends on the relatively elastic 
discretionary Assistance Service, the 
more are the public in the hands of the 
staff who run it. Sir William emphasized 
the need for “selection and training of 
staff with special regard to their func- 
tions in serving the public and in under- 
standing the human problems with which 
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they will be concerned” (par. 386). The 
success or failure of the new plan will rest 
ultimately on the quality of the staff— 
on their vigor, sympathy, imagination, 
and intelligence—and on their high 
sense of creative social purpose. 

Finally, it seems important to remind 
our readers of a not too well-known state- 
ment from the Beveridge Report—that 
“freedom from want cannot be forced on 
a democracy or given to a democracy. It 
must be won by them. Winning it needs 
courage and faith and a sense of national 
unity.” 

SocraL SEcuriITY LEAGUE 

Lonpon, ENGLAND 
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TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK IN GREAT BRITAIN* 


SIBYL CLEMENT BROWN 


best preparation for social 

service is a subject that clearly 
belongs in this series of inter- 
Allied discussions. Before the war regu- 
lar international conferences of social 
workers and of schools of social work? 


«A lecture given in a series of inter-Allied dis- 
cussions arranged by the British Federation of So- 
cial Workers, February 22, 1944. 


2(EDITORIAL NOTE.—A recent report about the 
present situation of schools of social work or “social 
studies” in Great Britain has come to the Review 
from Miss Edith Eckhard of the London School of 
Economics. There are now twenty university schools 
included in the Joint University Council for Social 
Studies—the British organization that is like our 
American Association of Schools of Social Work. 
There are three such schools in different colleges of 
the University of London: the London School of 
Economics, Bedford College, and Kings’ College 
for Women; there is a school at Oxford, and one in 
each of the following universities: Birmingham, 
Bristol, Durham, Exeter, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Nottingham, Reading, Southhampton, 
Sheffield, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast 
(Queen’s University), Dublin (Trinity College). 

Some wartime restrictions have been necessary 
in England which have affected the schools. For 
example, at the present time, while the Employ- 
ment of Women Act is in force, the universities are 
not allowed to take more women students than they 
had in 1939; they also may take only (1) women 
who are under 19} on October 1 of the year of entry; 
(2) graduates proceeding directly from a university; 
(3) women under special permit—which is given 
only to those women with some physical disability 
that makes them ineligible for National Service. 

The British schools, therefore, have had the prob- 
lem of a large number of very young students and 
are faced with the prospect, when demobilization 
comes, of a very large number of applicants. The 
schools have a further problem ahead, owing to the 
fact that university staffs have been much depleted 
during the war; and when the staffs return from four 
or five years in government service, they will 
need a period in which to prepare new teaching 
material. 

During the war the British schools of social work 
have had short emergency courses, of three months’ 
duration, for training personnel managers, welfare 


were held, and we traveled strenuously 
across the map to meet one another and 
to discuss our common problems. It 
would be the greatest pity if we did not 
seize this opportunity to exchange our 
views on a subject which must be of the 
greatest importance to us all. 

At the outset we should probably 
agree that the word “training” is an un- 
fortunate one with which to describe 
preparation for a service for human wel- 
fare. We speak of training animals—i.e., 
making them behave in a stereotyped 
way which is convenient for their own- 
ers. Institutions often train children in 
the same sense, and this troubles many 
of us. The word “education” has a very 


.different meaning, and this is the word 


that I should prefer to use in describing 
preparation for social work. 

The history of social work shows that 
we have all in our various countries been 
puzzled and confused by different kinds 
of ends and means. Looking through 
this history, we might ask which of three 
kinds of attitudes we should hold: (1) 
Are we seeing ourselves as “called” or 
“dedicated” to a mission or vocation? 
(2) Are we training for the application 
of a certain limited, clearly defined body 


officers largely for government munition works; 
but these courses have now come to an end. At the 
London School of Economics they now have a new 
two-year course for Colonial Social Studies, with the 
students coming mainly from the African colonies 
but with a few students from other colonies. These 
students are nominated by their colonial govern- 
ments, and their work is under the directions of 
Dr. Audrey Richards, who has undertaken field 
studies in Africa. See this Review, VI (March, 1932), 
21-36, for an article on “‘Women Social Workers in 
Great Britain,” by Ellinor I. Black.] 
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. of knowledge and for the use of a certain 
craft or technique? (3) Are we educating 
for a profession? Our answers to these 
questions must profoundly affect our 
whole attitude toward qualifications, the 
relation of social work to other services, 
the conditions of work, and the way in 
which we go about the, vocational guid- 
ance of those who become students. In 
Great Britain, for example, the history 
of the probation service shows confusion 
between the idea that those who under- 
took it must do so in the spirit of mis- 
sionaries and that therefore inspiration, 
or “calling,” was more important than 
knowledge or skill. The idea that this 
service required systematic training and 
could be undertaken by those who had 
no desire to “convert” in the religious 
sense, though they might still, in the 
Quaker meaning, feel a “concern” for 
those whom they served, is a compara- 
tively new one. 

In the qualifications for nursing in this 
country we see on the whole the worst 
effects of training regarded in its narrow 
sense—of transferring to a group of 
people a certain body of facts which 
they use in a more or less uniform way 
in certain circumstances. The nursing 
“technique” tends to assume more im- 
portance in the minds of those who 
train than does the cultivation of wise 
and understanding persons. In this com- 
parison perhaps we find one of the keys 
to the use of the word “profession.” 

In Abraham Flexner’s view, one of 
the main tests of a profession was that 
the occupation should offer a “technique 
capable of communication,” a phrase 
which led to a great deal of discussion in 
the United States after Flexner’s ad- 
dress to the American Association of 
Social Workers in 1915.3 This test must, 


3 “Ts Social Work a Profession?” Proceedings of 
the National Conference of Social Work, Baltimore, 
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however, be seen in the light of the other 
principles which he thought should be 
established before the word “profession” 
could justifiably be used. A profession 
must, he thought, depend upon intellec- 
tual operations with a large degree of 
responsibility; it must be learned in the 
sense that members are constantly re- 
sorting to the laboratory or the seminar 
for a fresh supply of facts; it must be 
definitely practical, not merely theoreti- 
cal in its aims, and must be concerned 
increasingly with achievement for social 
ends. In 1915 Flexner was doubtful 
whether social workers in America meas- 
ured up to the degree of individual re- 
sponsibility required of most profes- 
sional people. Edith Abbott, writing 
in 1930,4 comments that A. M. Carr- 
Saunders did not include social work 
among the professions and urged that 
the whole standard of education for 
these services should be raised to that 
of other university courses, so that social 
workers could take their proper, respon- 
sible place in the community as compe- 
tent case workers and administrators, 
capable of sound appraisal of the knowl- 
edge and principles upon which their 
practice depended. It is worth noting the 
importance attached, both by Flexner 
and by Carr-Saunders, to the develop- 
ment of group consciousness and solidari- 
ty in the professions and the part this 
may play in the maintenance of scien- 
tific and ethical standards. Members of 


1915, pp. 576-90. See also Virginia P. Robinson, 
Training for Skill in Social Case Work (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1942); Supervision 
in Social Case Work: A Problem in Professional Edu- 
cation (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1936), and her pamphlet, Educational Prob- 
lems in Preparation for Social Case Work (New York: 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1930). 


4 Edith Abbott, Social Welfare and Professional 
Education (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1931). 
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professions, says Carr-Saunders, come 
to be in the position of being able ‘“‘mu- 
tually to guarantee their own compe- 
tence and their own honour.’ Could 
this be said of social work today? 

The ‘suggestion that a profession in- 
volves a “technique capable of commu- 
nication” would probably still raise much 
discussion if social workers were again 
to measure their own claims to being re- 
garded as members of a profession. So- 
cial workers must make use of such 
varied and such personal skills that, 
though they might claim to be able to 
transmit some kind of special wisdom, 
“the ways of doing things” which the 
word “technique” suggests might al- 
ways seem too precise a concept. Bertha 
Reynolds has recently written: “The 
art.or skill of professional social work 
consists of activities which could not 
be standardized..... Techniques are 
learned because it is economical of time 
and energy not to have to debate about 
them. Training which inculcates these 
has somehow to make their use inevitable. 
.... One can no more train a person to 
be a good interviewer than to write a 
good poem.” But she goes on to write 
a book upon how good interviewing de- 
pends upon having gone through the 
process of developing what she calls “a 
professional self.”” This idea that the 
training which inculcates techniques has 
“somehow to make their use inevitable” 
seems of the utmost importance and per- 
haps points the way toward the differ- 
ence we are seeking between training and 
education, between a technician and a 
professional person. 

5A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, The 
Professions (1933);A.M. Carr-Saunders, Professions: 


Their Organisation and Place in Society (“Herbert 
Spencer Lecture” [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928]). 

6 Bertha Reynolds, Learning and Teaching in the 
Practice of Social Work (New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1942). (Italics mine.) 


Turning now to some of the facts 
about the development of training for 
social work, I have to admit that I have 
not been able to get a full account of the 
international conferences of the schools 
which took place in the years between 
the wars. Miss Elizabeth Macadam has 
very kindly given me some information, 
and I have drawn very largely upon Dr. 
Alice Salomon’s account published in 
1937.’ At this date there were said to be 
179 schools or colleges offering this type 
of education in thirty-two countries, 
representing four continents. Compar- 
ing this report with the account that 
Miss Macadam gave to the International 
Conference of Social Work in Paris in 
1928,° it seems that in this decade the 
schools increased in number by about 
seventy and that about one-third of this 
increase was accounted for by the start- 
ing of schools in countries which had not 
previously established this type of train- 
ing at all. The other largest single in- 
creases in the numbers of schools were 
in Germany and the United States. 

Looking back at the various discus- 
sions, one is impressed by the fact that 
many of the leading educationists in 
these ‘schools were aiming at the same 
sort of purposes but that they were using 
a very wide variety of methods, indeed. 
Dr. Salomon rightly points out in the 
sociological analysis of her survey that 
the type of training developed for social 
services is and must be closely related to 
the whole culture and history of any 
given community. This may be more 
true ‘of social work than of any other 
service. Nevertheless, the representa- 


1 Education for Social Work: A Sociological In- 
terpretation Based on an International Survey 
(Zurich, 1937). 

8 Elizabeth Macadam, “Schools of Social Work,” 
Report of the International Conference of Social Work 
(Paris, 1928), Vol. II. 
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tives of many countries gathered togeth- 
er found enough in common to contem- 
plate the foundation of an International 
School of Social Work in Geneva and to 
justify the attendance at their last con- 
ference of a representative of the Social 
Questions Committee of the League of 
Nations. For many years full particulars 
of the schools of many countries were 
filed in the Library of the International 
Labor Office of the League. 

It seems clear that there was agree- 
ment then about certain broad objectives. 
The schools were aiming at educating in- 
dividuals to understand and to help hu- 
man beings toward greater satisfaction 
and responsibility in the social lives which 
they were actually leading. The subjects 
taught commonly included social and in- 
dividual psychology, physiology, and 
hygiene. Practical work almost always 
included case-work services offered to in- 
dividuals. Second, there seemed a com- 
monly accepted aim of enabling students 
to understand the social institutions 
within which individuals found them- 
selves. The schools were apparently 
more commonly giving time to a study 
of the present structure of such institu- 
tions than they were to their history, 
though in Great Britain history took a 
more important place. In all countries 
the students are generally required to 
have, either before or during their voca- 
tional training, some knowledge of eco- 
nomics, of social legislation, of the family 
life, and of the industrial conditions and 
the government and social services of 
their country. In practice, again, they 
were given some experience of how indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals were af- 
fected by these institutions and serv- 
ices. Then there was evidence in the dis- 
cussions that the relation between prac- 
tice and theory, the choice of students, 
and the ways in which standards of work 


could be judged, that many countries 
were concerned with producing not only 
knowledgeable individuals but mature, 
skilled persons who would be capable of 
sensitive and disinterested service. The 
schools, it seemed, which believed that 
the disciplined study of social philosophy 
would contribute to any important ex- 
tent toward this maturity of judgment 
were few in number. Again this has al- 
ways been an important subject in Bri- 
tish education for social work. 

Although it is possible to recognize 
much common ground, the differences 
are so striking as to challenge any easy 
assumption of an accepted body of 
knowledge and principles, let alone 
agreement about practice and the ways 
in which skilled practice could best be 
learned. There was, for example, and 
still is, extreme divergence in the extent 
to which the study of psychopathology 
and of the intimate emotional relation- 
ships of family life are the business of the 
social worker. In America, ever since the 
twenties, this has been one of the central 
features of social work training and prac- 
tice; in Europe the schools have only re- 
cently begun to introduce it into their 
studies. Again in the United States in 
1935 it was stated by Miss E. L. Brown 
that the only course common to all the 
schools in that country was social case 
work. I think I am right in saying that in 
England this subject did not appear on 
any college prospectus until 1943. It was, 
indeed, a curious experience to travel from 
a British university department of social 
study to the New York School of Social 
Work in the early twenties and to find so 
little in common between them. The con- 
trast was, of course, not so marked when 
it was remembered that the English 


9Esther Lucile Brown, Social Work as a Pro- 
fession (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1935). 
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course was mainly designed for under- 
graduates and the American for those 
who had already taken degrees. Never- 
theless, to the British student there was 
both excitement in being able to discuss 
the “Nature and Varieties of Human 
Behavior,” the principles and skills of 
case-work service in the sober atmos- 
phere of the classroom, and also a sense 
of bewilderment and loss of perspective 
in the neglect of wider social issues which 
became so important to American social 
workers ten years later. 

It would be of great interest to be able 
to compare and assess the results of the 
many different educational methods that 
have been used in the schools of four con- 
tinents. Here, noting and discussing 
some of the outstanding differences, we 
can only speculate about their effects. 

The contrasts begin logically with the 
auspices under which the training is or- 
ganized. The main varieties are inde- 
pendent schools (whether denomination- 
al or not), departments of universities, 
and associations of qualified workers or- 
ganizing their own independent training. 
Closely connected with this is the ques- 
tion of the qualifications required of stu- 
dents entering for professional training. 
This varies from the acceptance of an 
eighteen-year-old girl with a good gen- 
eral education to the refusal of all but 
graduates, or women trained and experi- 
enced in some other occupation, such as 
nursing, teaching, or domestic science. 
Just as varied, and as controversial, has 
been the question of the combination of 
theoretical and practical work; some 
schools have considered it their business 
to undertake the “Training for Skill in 
Social Work,” even setting up, as it 
were, their own social laboratories for 
the purpose; others have been content 
to farm out their students with or with- 
out fee, and often without a critical ex- 


amination of teaching methods, to any 
social organization willing to make use 
of their services. With this degree of 
variation in training method it is not 
surprising that the final result of the 
training—the testing of the knowledge 
and skill of the student—should again 
be carried out in very different ways, 
some far more exacting than others. For 
example, several European countries in 
which the schools came under state regu- 
lation required three years’ training, a 
year’s probationary service, and a thesis 
in addition to a written examination. 
Finally, the relationship between general 
and specialized training has been worked 
out in many different ways, the special- 
ized training sometimes being taken over 
entirely by the association of trained 
workers and sometimes being offered by 
the school or university and perhaps 
leading on toward a higher degree. 

It would perhaps be a useful way of 
judging this great variety of methods to 
try to formulate some of the principles 
of education for a service designed to 
further the ends of human welfare. I have 
tried to draw up a few of these principles 
about which perhaps more universal 
agreement can be reached and then to 
see how the various methods that have 
been adopted can be measured, as it 
were, against them. 

We should, for example, probably all 
agree that the practice of social work, 
whether as a case worker or as an ad- 
ministrator, is an art in which the whole 
person must be involved. Knowledge and 
power of judgment must be combined 
with sensibility in relation to the nature 
of widely different individual experi- 
ences and the capacity to respond to in- 
dividuals in a way which is disinter- 
ested, reassuring, and creative. Any- 
thing, therefore, in our training which 
militates against the attraction into this 
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work of men and women of spontaneous 
interest in people, of imagination, sym- 
pathy, intelligence, and, above all, ca- 
pacity for growth should be avoided; 
anything which cultivates these quali- 
ties should become part of our method 
of education. The fact that social work 
is an art means that people will go about 
this service in varied ways according to 
their different kinds of personality, and, 
therefore, any method of selection or 
training which would tend toward uni- 
formity based upon other considerations 
should be guarded against. Into this 
category might come the mere passing 
of written examinations or the routine 
fulfilment of certain kinds of preliminary 
training. 

A second principle that I think we 
should adopt would be that social serv- 
ice essentially requires perspective in 
terms of social philosophy of historical 
and scientific knowledge. Intellectual 
discipline is essential. Wrong judgment 
or inappropriate attitude or action in hu- 
man affairs may be the result of ignor- 
ance, stupidity, or vested interests aris- 
ing because the social worker’s own per- 
sonal needs impinge upon those of the 
people she is trying to help. In America 
in recent years certain writers have be- 
come so much impressed by the damage 
which may be done by this last type of 
disqualification in social workers that 
they have tended, in my view, seriously 
to underrate the importance of knowl- 
edge and intellectual discipline. 

A third principle against which we 
might measure our varied practices is 
that the nature of social science and so- 
cial conditions of living are such that 
specialization must never be allowed to 
separate the area of knowledge and work 
demanding advanced study from the 
general body of knowledge and skill ap- 
propriate to social work as a whole. Sci- 
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ences dealing with material affairs may 
more successfully be able to develop their 
specific disciplines, leaving behind the 
wider basis of fact and theory from which 
they were originally derived. But in 
matters concerning the social lives of in- 
dividuals our understanding is likely to 
be obscured and our practice to become 
meaningless if we cannot see our special 
aspect of the truth in the light of wider 
issues. One can perhaps illustrate this 
by our return at present to the concept 
of social medicine, in which we have 
come to realize that the health of any 
individual depends upon the wholeness 
of his life and cannot be truly under- 
stood or well treated unless this whole- 
ness is respected. 

A fourth principle which I should like 
to suggest is that education for social 
work will fail to achieve its purpose un- 
less those who undertake it enter the 
field of practice prepared to add con- 
stantly to their knowledge and skill in 
order to meet continually changing con- 
ditions. To regard one’s self as qualified 
at the end of a year or two of training 
for an occupation which by its very na- 
ture is constantly shifting its ends and 
means of work would clearly be fantas- 
tic. I am reminded of the story of the 
registrar of a women’s college who was 
asked by an anxious mother whether the 
college undertook to “finish” girls, to 
which she replied, “No, we only begin 
them.” 

Here, then, are just a few of the prin- 
ciples against which we might measure 
the methods that in our different coun- 
tries we have so far attempted in the 
relatively short period of time in which 
training for social work has existed. I can 
suggest only one or two of the ways in 
which we might use these principles as 
tests of our practice. 

When we considered the auspices un- 
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der which training for social work had 
been organized, we found three main 
varieties. The type which seems to have 
become most outgrown is that which is 
organized by individual social organiza- 
tions or by associations of workers in an 
apprenticeship style. It seems to me that 
this method runs contrary to several of 
the principles which have been suggested. 
It tends toward the repetition of certain 
stereotyped practices and ideas and 
would seem to militate against the rela- 
tion of the special body of knowledge to 
the whole background of fact and judg- 
ment which I have suggested is essential 
for perspective in social service. The 
question as to how far specialized forms 
of training can be left to professional 
bodies or to associations, once a com- 
mon education has been’ shared, is a 
rather different one which cannot be 
considered here. 

The two other main varieties that we 
find in our countries are those in which 
independent schools have been specially 
organized and those in which the uni- 
versities have taken on the responsibility 
of educating for social work. It is inter- 
esting to find that, in many of the coun- 
tries in which independent schools have 
developed, they have soon found the 
need for cohesion and standardization, 
even though their denominational inter- 
ests may have given them in the first in- 
stance rather different kinds of aims. In 
several of the large countries of Europe 
before the war there had grown up not 
only this close relationship between the 
different schools but also state recogni- 
tion and regulation down to very close 
details of admission procedure, syllabus, 
hours spent in the lecture-room and in 
practical work, and methods of stand- 
ardizing the final qualification. It would 
be of the greatest interest to know what 
effect this form of specific standardiza- 
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tion had upon the quality of teaching, 
the freedom of thought and of speech, 
and the later elasticity of practice. One 
could hardly suppose that it would be 
possible for schools organized for this 
single service to maintain the same kind 
of perspective we hope for from the uni- 
versities. Here students of social science 
departments may mix with individuals 
who are primarily interested in other 
subjects, for example, anthropology, 
philosophy, or business administration, 
and may share some of their studies. Of 
even greater value may be the intellec- 
tual and social experiences of the de- 
bating hall and the common-room. 

Nevertheless, it would not be true to 
say that in countries such as Great Bri- 
tain and the United States, in which, in 
contrast to most of the countries of Eu- 
rope, the universities have taken the re- 
sponsibility, the principles outlined have 
stood in no danger of violation. In some 
ways it is less easy to make special re- 
quirements in the matter of age and ex- 
perience of those entering for the train- 
ing. There is a tendency for this more 
vocational type of course to become a 
matter of secondary importance to the 
university so that the departments have’ 
to share unsuitable courses with other 
students. It might be expected, however, 
by those who favored the special sepa- 
rate schools that the training carried on 
at the universities would become over- 
weighted on the theoretical side. The 
facts show that this is not true. The uni- 
versity courses have fewer lecture hours 
than the other schools, and I believe it is 
true to say that in Great Britain, where 
almost all the training for social work 
is undertaken by the universities, we 
have the lowest average number of lec- 
ture hours as compared with any other 
country. 

The main problem of the course held 
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in the universities still remains that of 
practical training and its relation to the 
more abstract learning of the lecture- 
room and library. In the United States 
there seems to have been less difficulty 
in applying the principles of closely re- 
lated theoretical and practical work, al- 
ready accepted in training for medicine 
and for education, to the field of social 
work. It is increasingly taken as a mat- 
ter of course that the university should 
be responsible sometimes directly, some- 
times indirectly, for the field work of the 
student. Here we are still struggling with 
the problem as to the best ways and 
means of maintaining proper standards 
of practical training and of co-ordinating 
it with the theoretical work in such a 
way that the training becomes a signifi- 
cant experience as a whole. 

Again it would be interesting to dis- 
cover what happened to this whole pro- 
gram of theoretical and practical work as 
the state came to regulate the details of 
the training in countries such as France, 
Belgium, and Germany. Was there, then, 
a tendency for practical work to become 
the kind of systematized training most 
easily understood and regulated, most 
economically effected? In France it 
seems that there came to be some differ- 
ence of opinion between the professional 
social workers and the government de- 
partment responsible as to the degree of 
emphasis to be placed upon the training 
for nursing in those who were to enter 
the public health services. Nurses were 
more easily “accepted” and controlled 
by those in authority, and the social as- 
pects of the training tended to be dis- 
couraged. This situation is not without 
parallel in our own country, where, apart 
from the probation services, the only 
type of training hitherto closely con- 
trolled by the state is that of maternity 
and child‘ welfare. There seems a tend- 
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ency here which needs careful watching 
and which does not seem to present it- 
self in the same way if the training is un- 
der the auspices of the university, though 
this will, of course, depend upon the 
place of the university in the state. 

It has been suggested that it is not so 
easy for the universities to make special 
stipulations as to the age of entry and 
previous experience of students. In 
America this problem is solved by mak- 
ing social work training in the main a 
postgraduate course, but it seems doubt- 
ful whether five years of continuous uni- 
versity life is really the best preparation 
for the understanding of a wide range of 
human experiences and conditions of 
living. In Germany the state regulations 
required some previous approved voca- 
tional training such as that for nursing 
or teaching, or, alternatively, four years’ 
employment in a trade or profession; and 
students could not qualify for social 
work until they were twenty-four years 
of age. In England we are tending to fa- 
vor the idea that students should not en- 
ter the training until they are about 
twenty and that, between their school 
and college education, they should be 
encouraged to take up some other type 
of occupation. One group of students has 
suggested that it would be of value to 
have had a year or two of experience in 
an ordinary wage-earning, manual oc- 
cupation. The war should enable us to 
judge the value of the varied kinds of 
national service from which students 
will return to train for social work. 

The problem of the relation between 
theoretical and practical work is, of 
course, largely affected by the length of 
the training. In Great Britain this is two 
years for the nongraduates and one year 
for the graduate. Many countries have a 
longer training than this, and it is not 
unusual for a further probationary year 
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to be added so that the student is not 
fully qualified until she has shown that 
she is an effective worker. In France and 
in China the training is four years; in 
Belgium and Holland, three years. 

It seems clear that if there is to be an 
effective working relationship between 
the learning of theory and practice, some 
special adaptation of the social service 
organizations has to be made for teach- 
ing purposes. Whether the additional 
staff should be appointed and financed 
by the professional workers or by the 
school of the university or by both to- 
gether will always depend upon local con- 
ditions, but that there should be a close 
and effective working relation between 
them seems essential for the fulfilment 
of any of the principles put forward. 

In Great Britain some of us are think- 
ing out the desirability of having certain 
centers of practical training, which might 
also be used as centers for the study of 
social conditions. 

I suppose we should all agree that in 
our countries the training for social work 


has only just begun. In the face of pres- 
ent conditions no one can look with 
complacency upon the achievement of 
those whose main concern is human wel- 
fare. Whatever we have achieved so far, 
we must be prepared for great changes 
in the future, for vastly extended re- 
sponsibilities. It is not enough that we 
should examine our methods of profes- 
sional education. If social work is to 
fulfil the needs of the individual and of 
society, it must become the concern and 
responsibility of those who use it. The 
aims which all the most distinguished 
social workers of our countries have put 
before us have always included the de- 
velopment of the independence and re- 
silience of the individual. We have in our 
wiser moments always realized that it is 
far harder to restore this than to foster 
its growth by providing better condi- 
tions of life and better education in so- 
cial living. Social workers both in their 
work and in their training must needs 
keep this aim constantly before them. 
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RECONVERSION AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR 
THE SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK’ 
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worker to discover an acceptable 

definition of the content of social 
work. The problem is not one of scarcity 
but rather of an embarras de richesse. 
Definitions range from those that would 
embrace the whole gamut of social and 
economic welfare to a rigidly narrow 
concept of the application of clinical 
skills to individual cases. Yet there seems 
to be a measure of agreement on at least 
one point: whatever else it is not, social 
work, to use the words from the cata- 
logue of one of the leading schools, “‘is 
needed to help people solve their prob- 
lems of adjustment to other persons and 
to the social environment.” If this is in- 
deed the case, then the postwar world 
and particularly the reconversion period 
will be a social workers’ heaven—voca- 
tionally speaking—for the reconversion 
period will essentially be a period of ad- 
justment. 

The most outstanding of these ad- 
justments is, of course, the whole process 
of converting our economy from one 
geared to the needs of war to one func- 
tioning for the purposes of peace. This 
tremendous undertaking will affect the 
lives of literally millions of our people, 
for whom it will mean either occupa- 
tional or geographical readjustments, 
and in many cases both. The economists 
and experts testifying before Senator 
George’s Committee on Postwar Plan- 
ning appear to have been in agreement 


[ Is a difficult task for the non-social- 


t An address delivered at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, Cleveland, 1945. 
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that there will be somewhere between 
twelve and nineteen million job shifts in 
the eighteen months following the end 
of the war with Japan. This estimate 
allows for the withdrawal of many young, 
old, and women workers but includes the 
return of men from the armed forces, 
the disemployment and reabsorption of 
several millions of workers in industries 
now producing goods useful only for war 
purposes, and, finally, about one-fifth 
of those people now working in other in- 
dustries which have expanded beyond 
normal because of military requirements. 
Since 1939 we know that between five 
and six million people have migrated 
across state boundaries. The number of 
those who have moved within their 
states, either to the great centers of war 
production or from the farm and rural 
communities into the towns, is even 
larger. At the end of the war many of 
these people will have to leave the places 
where they are now working and seek 
peacetime employment elsewhere. Even 
if the process of readjustment is carried 
through speedily and smoothly and even 
if we are successful in finding jobs for all 
these people, the process itself will still 
make considerable demands upon the 
powers of adjustment of many millions 
of the nation’s families. But we must not 
blind ourselves to the risks involved in 
this process. It may, unless we are very 
skilful—or fortunate—be accompanied 
by a considerable amount of unemploy- 
ment. Indeed, I know of no economist 
who would assert that the process can 
be carried through without at least some 
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measure of temporary unemployment— 
a volume of unemployment which has 
variously been estimated at between five 
and eight millions at any one time. Un- 
less there is more careful social and eco- 
nomic planning than appears as yet to 
be under way, it is likely, too, that at 
the end of the reconversion period we 
may find ourselves with a significant 
number of stranded communities. 

In addition to the problems of ad- 
justment created by the reconversion of 
our economy, there will be the special 
problem of the reabsorption of the 
veteran. This is not only an economic 
problem, although we should not forget 
that even today there are World War II 
veterans drawing unemployment com- 
pensation because, in spite of the exist- 
ing state of high employment, they have 
not found jobs. More difficult and chal- 
lenging will be the social and psychologi- 
cal problems of adjustment of the re- 
turning veteran. While I do not share 
the fears of some who write as if every 
returning veteran was going to be a 
“psychological case,” it would be foolish 
to deny that the process of reabsorption 
in civilian life will be a very difficult one 
for many thousands of the eight or nine 
million men and women likely to be dis- 
charged from the armed forces. 

Then, too, there will be a large number 
of personal adjustments to be made by 
individuals. I suspect that almost every- 
one will have to adjust to lower money 
earnings. For even if we should succeed 
in attaining the goal of full employment, 
it is highly improbable that we shall 
continue to work so much overtime; and 
this change, while desirable in most ways, 
will be adversely reflected in the work- 
er’s weekly pay check. It seems likely, 
too, that wage rates for many groups of 
workers have been unduly inflated dur- 
ing the war. With a return to what we 


like to think of as a more normal econo- 
my, many of the marginal workers now 
drawn into the labor market will find 
themselves able to secure employment 
only if they are willing to accept wages 
lower than they have been accustomed 
to during the war. For one particular 
group in the community, namely the 
young earners, the problem of adjust- 
ment will be peculiarly difficult, be- 
cause, unlike older and experienced 
workers, they will have had no knowl- 
edge of “more normal” conditions and 
the shock .of the economic adjustment 
will be correspondingly great. 

For women, too, the reconversion 
period will present special problems. It 
is undeniable that the war has greatly ex- 
panded the economic opportunities of 
women. They have had an opportunity 
to enter employments previously closed 
to them and to utilize their training and 
their talents as never before. Unless we 
are able to solve the problem of full em- 
ployment, women will again revert to 
their old position as “marginal work- 
ers” in the eyes of employers. They will 
again experience the frustrations of 
limited opportunity. The war will un- 
doubtedly leave us a legacy of special 
problems of children and of family rela- 
tionships because of the absence of so 
many fathers from home in the armed 
forces, the large numbers of mothers who 
today are working in industry, and the 
limited educational and recreational 
facilities in far too many areas of the 
country. 

Finally, I suspect that all of us will 
find the process of adjusting from war to 
peace difficult and disturbing because 
we shall be brought up against the gap 
between the peacetime of reality and the 
peacetime of our daydreams and hopes. 
One of the sources of strength that has 
sustained all of us during these difficult 
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years has been the picture of the peace- 
time world as we remembered it—a 
picture which has become increasingly 
rosy as the war years have continued. 
In addition, the war has opened the eyes 
of the nation to new possibilities. For the 
first time we have had a demonstration 
that it is possible, provided the urgency 
of the need be sufficiently great, to secure 
full employment and with it a tre- 
mendous increase in the national income. 
It seems to me highly probable that in 
the postwar years people are going to 
demand more of their society because 
the old inadequacies will seem more 
glaring. They are going to demand 
greater job opportunity, better health 
and medical care, more satisfactory and 
well-devised housing, a greater measure 
of social security, and the like. 

This state of affairs is, I suggest, a 
challenge to all who claim to be personal- 
ly and professionally interested in social 
welfare. The vital question is how we are 
to meet the challenge. There seem to be 
three major lines of attack upon the 
problem. In the first place, there are a 
series of measures which aim to modify 
and control the environment so as to 
lessen the need for adjustment on the 
part of the individual. Among such meas- 
ures I would place all those plans and 
policies looking toward the achievement 
of full employment. Similarly a compre- 
hensive health program, placing em- 
phasis upon prevention rather than cure 
and including also improvement in nutri- 
tion, would greatly reduce the problem 
with which we are concerned. An imagi- 
native and large-scale housing, slum 
clearance, and city planning develop- 
ment would add greatly to the welfare 
of the people of the United States and 
would remove many existing obstacles 
to the ability of the individual to adjust 
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to some of the other changes which he 
will be required to undergo. 

In the second place, there is a series 
of measures which aim to lessen the im- 
pact of adjustment on the individual by 
selecting certain classes of risks and 
dealing with people not individually but 
as averages. Outstanding among these 
measures are the social insurance pro- 
grams. Unlike the first group of meas- 
ures they do not, in and of themselves, 
prevent or reduce the number of difficult 
situations to which the individual must 
adjust, but, if the risk is realized, the 
social insurance programs lessen the 
force of the blow by making available a 
certain minimum income on which the 
individual can count. 

In the third place, there is a series of 
individualized measures which aim to 
give direct assistance to the individual 
in adjusting to those environmental and 
personal factors that cannot be dealt 
with through one or other of the meas- 
ures already listed. The public assistance 
programs, both special and general, are 
an example of measures of this kind, but 
still more important are the family case- 
work services, the vocational guidance 
and counseling services, the employ- 
ment services, and the like. 

At any given time a well-rounded so- 
cial attack upon the problems of per- 
sonal adjustment will include all these 
measures—they are complementary and 
not competitive. But it is equally im- 
portant to realize also that their relative 
significance may change from time to 
time. 

If this analysis is valid, what does it 
mean for the schools of social work? I 
believe it calls, above all, for a change of 
emphasis. During the last fifteen or 
twenty years, social work has, it seems 
to me, concentrated very heavily on the 
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third component of a well-rounded so- 
cial policy. It is an interesting experi- 
ment to read the statements of the scope 
and functions of social work that appear 
with increasing frequency in the cata- 
logues of the various schools and to con- 
trast these with the specific content of 
the curriculums and the courses offered. 
The latter tend to be much narrower and 
more highly concentrated upon indi- 
vidual service than would be expected 
from a perusal of the general philosophy 
enunciated by the school itself. This 
great concentration on individual case 
work is probably due to several causes. 
I suspect that part of it is attributable 
to the search for an identifiable profes- 
sional discipline. But I believe that a 
more important explanation lies in the 
fact that technical advances, especially 
in psychiatry, have captured the imagi- 


nation of social workers by showing 


what appeared to be a highly fruitful 
field of application. A new source of 
gold had been discovered, and it has 
been mined intensively. I cannot but 
feel, however, that the schools have as 
yet failed to realize the significance of 
the fact that in recent years equally 
great technical advances have also been 
made in other fields which have direct 
bearing upon the other two components 
of a well-rounded social welfare policy. 
The technical advances in economics 
which have crystallized around the 
theory of full employment and the grow- 
ing conviction on the part of economists 
that this is indeed a problem within our 
control are of the greatest importance to 
social workers. For I do not think that it 
is possible to deny that the task of in- 
dividual and social adjustment would be 
greatly reduced if we could indeed plan 
in terms of a society where jobs were 
available for all those who are willing 
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and able to work. Similarly, our greater 
knowledge of the- potentialities of the 
device of social insurance makes avail- 
able new techniques for dealing with 
poverty and economic insecurity. 

There is an equally important reason 
why the schools of social work should 
reconsider the present emphasis in their 
teaching. In view of the millions of persons 
who will be affected by the adjustments 
I have outlined, individualized treatment 
will be impractical owing to limitations 
of finance and trained personnel. The sheer 
weight of numbers who will have to be 
dealt with during the reconversion peri- 
od and after will necessitate recourse to 
such essentially “mass measures” as are 
exemplified by what I have called the 
first two components of social welfare 
policy. Furthermore, it is surely waste- 
ful to use highly trained personnel to 
assist people to adjust to a troublesome 
and disturbing environment when we 
could eliminate the problem in a sig- 
nificant proportion of cases by changing 
the environment itself. 

If this change of emphasis is made, it 
will of course involve important and 
difficult changes in the curriculum. In 
the first place, it involves a recognition 
that, while for those who are planning to 
specialize in individualized treatment 
there will be a continued need for em- 
phasis on case work and the devotion of 
a large amount of time to field work ex- 
perience, this type of training will not be 
necessary for all students in the same 
degree, although some of it will be 
essential for all. It will be necessary 
to formulate the educational require- 
ments of persons engaged in these other 
fields of social activity and to plan the 
curriculum accordingly. The needs of 
the potential social insurance adminis- 
trator are certainly not met by the offer- 
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ings in the typical school of social work 
today. Equally neglected are the needs 
of the community leader, a class of per- 
sons who will become increasingly im- 
portant as our social services expand and 
as we make a real effort to operate them 
on a democratic basis. 

In the second place, it will be neces- 
sary to add to the task of providing train- 
ing for specialized clinical skills another 
type of training—training for the in- 
creasingly important group of public ad- 
ministrators of the social insurances and 
related programs. What I am pleading 
for is not an abandonment of any orien- 
tation toward the needs of the private 
agencies but a recognition of, and a 
greater emphasis upon, the staff needs of 
the public agencies. Here it will be neces- 
sary to aim to give not merely an under- 
standing of administrative skills and 
techniques at the different administra- 
tive levels. Rather the aim should be to 
turn out students capable of planning 
and.formulating policies in the broader 
sense. Among the issues which the na- 
tion will have to face in the years to come 


are such questions as the appropriate 


methods of financing comprehensive 
social insurance programs, of the place of 
the social services as part of a full-em- 
ployment policy, of the relation of social 
service expenditures to other public and 
private expenditures at both the state 
and the federal levels, and of the integra- 
tion of the network of social services in 
an effective economic and democratic 
manner. I particularly emphasize this 
last point. With the growth in public 
responsibility for an increasing range of 
social services and the expansion of fed- 
eral participation, the development of 
methods and techniques of assuring 
citizen participation, understanding, and 
informed criticism of social welfare poli- 
cies and programs has become an out- 
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standing, but as yet unmet, need. Solu- 
tion of these problems will call for train- 
ing of a high order. 

In the third place, the change would 
mean adding new topics to the curricu- 
lums or expanding the time at present 
allotted to them. With the proliferation 
of social welfare policies and programs, 
some measure of specialization on the 
part of the individual will become in- 
evitable. There will be need for spe- 
cialized courses giving the necessary 
factual background, methods of analy- 
sis, and technical skills in such fields as 
social insurance, housing, vocational 
counseling and employment service work, 
public health administration, and the 
like. 

Fourth, I would hope that all schools 
would aim to give the entire student 
body an understanding of the relative 
contributions to be made under different 
sets of circumstances by the individual- 
ized service approach as compared with 
other approaches to the problems of so- 
cial welfare. In particular, workers in 
this field should possess an understand- 
ing of economic forces and realities—an 
understanding which is essential if prop- 
er perspective is to be obtained. 

In the fifth place, the change of em- 
phasis which I am urging would mean 
that the schools would have to play a 
greater role in giving intellectual leader- 
ship to their communities. The need for 
adult education with regard to the great 
social and economic problems that con- 
front our country was never so great as 
today. I believe that the schools of social 
work could perform a valuable civic 
function if they would undertake to ar- 
range a seriés of brief, nontechnical 
courses on current problems to enlist 
citizen understanding and support of 
intelligently devised social policies. 
There is a whole range of questions at 
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the present time with regard to which 
the average citizen is vaguely worried 
and usually considerably confused. I am 
thinking, for example, of brief courses 
dealing with the problem of the return- 
ing veterans, what provision has been 
made for them, what institutions are 
concerned in this field, and what yet 
needs to be done; or the whole question 
of the revision and extension of our so- 
cial security program and the issues that 
are involved in current proposals; or 
housing, its relation to the needs of peo- 
ple and its role in a program of full em- 
ployment; or current health plans, prob- 
lems, and proposals; or the much mis- 
understood issues involved in inter- 
governmental relationships, both fiscal 
and administrative; or the functions 
and the future of the private agencies. 
Here is a whole range of topics about 
which there is much confusion and mis- 
understanding and lack of factual in- 
formation. The schools could make a 
great contribution if they would seize 
this opportunity. ; 

In the sixth place, the schools would 
have to give more vigorous leadership in 
social research, especially as a basis 
for community and national planning. 
We need to develop an adequate supply 
of men and women with a broad per- 
spective, a sound analytical approach, 
and a deep emotional interest in pro- 
moting the welfare of human beings, who 
will apply their talents to social research. 
What is required is much more than 
courses on statistical methods and tech- 
niques of research. The real problem is 
how to develop people who know what 
questions to ask and how to go about 
getting the answers. It follows, I believe, 
that the schools themselves will have to 
undertake responsibility for stimulating 
and carrying out important pieces of 
research. It is not a healthy situation 
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that, by and large, today we have to rely 
upon the governmental agency to pro- 
duce the most significant research in the 
fields in which we are interested. But un- 
fortunately all too many of the crucial 
problems are of a scope which effectively 
prevents the individual research worker 
at university or college from attempting 
to undertake them. I should like to see 
the schools of social work assume lead- 
ership in this field. 

Finally, I believe that the change of 
viewpoint would require the schools of 
social work greatly to increase their of- 
ferings in the field of postprofessional 
education. The range of new knowledge 
continuously accumulating is so great 
and the ferment of thinking with regard 
to social issues here, and perhaps even 
more particularly abroad, has been so 
fruitful that it is not too much to say 
that the professional worker in the field 
of social welfare today is very much in 
the position of a medical man who has 
been out of medical school several years. 
There should be many more refresher 
courses and courses that will bring the 
results of the new thinking and the new 
developments to the worker who is im- 
mersed in his day-to-day professional 
tasks. 

I suspect that many will object that 
I am setting an impossible goal for the 
schools of social work. It is undoubtedly 
true that many of the smaller schools 
will be unable to cover the entire field; 
but the larger ones certainly could, and 
the smaller schools could consciously 
specialize. But I would hope that, even 
while they are specializing on some one 
of the three major approaches to social 
welfare, they would bend every effort by 
way of general orientation courses to 
see that their students maintain a proper 
perspective. The larger schools, especial- 
ly those affiliated with universities, 
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would undoubtedly have to call on other 
faculties for help, but the very widening 
of the scope of the social work school 
will make that co-operation more easy 
and more likely to be forthcoming. For 
what the schools of social work would 
want from these other faculties is, I be- 
lieve, something that the departments 
of economics, sociology, and politics are 
increasingly aware of needing, namely, a 
change from the formal introductory 
course to the more realistic and “action- 
directed” type of introductory analysis 
and the enrichment of general theory at 
the advanced level by its application to 
practical problems. It is, I think, signif- 
icant that the American Economic As- 
sociation has undertaken an extensive 
inquiry into the teaching of elementary 
economics and has as one of its subcom- 
mittees a group studying modifications 
in the teaching of economics, with spe- 
cial reference to the needs of students 
preparing for the public service. From 
the point of view of the schools of social 
work, these tendencies should mean that 
in the years to come a prerequisite of 
courses in economics or sociology may 
indeed give the student the essential 
background required for undertaking 
professional social work as I have out- 
lined it. 

I am well aware of the possibility 
that the schools of social work may as- 
sert that they do not wish to change their 
present emphasis. They may believe that 


social work is essentially case work and 
that they do not wish to contemplate 
any broadening of their responsibilities. 
To this I venture to make three replies. 
First, the claims made for the field of 
social work in the catalogues of the 
schools and at many professional meet- 
ings do in fact imply a field of activity 
at least as wide as that which I have out- 
lined. Second, the very names of many 
of the schools today imply a scope broad- 
er than a concentration upon social case 
work—such names as “The School of 
Applied Social Sciences,” “The Division 
of Public Welfare and Social Work,” 
“The School of Social Welfare,” “The 
Department of Social Economy and So- 
cial Research,” or “The School of So- 
cial Service Administration,” to men- 
tion only a few, certainly suggest a scope 
as broad as any I have suggested. Lastly, 
the stark fact faces us that the job of 
training students for the varied activi- 
ties embraced in the concept of social 
welfare and its administration is not in 
fact being done today in any adequate 
degree. As I survey the various institu- 
tions and the universities with their 
specialized faculties, I see no group more 
strategically placed than the schools of 
social work to carry out what is to me 
one of the most outstanding needs in the 
field of education. If the schools of so- 
cial work will not accept the challenge, 
who is to do so? 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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by the Aid to Dependent Children 

Service of the Cook County Bu- 
reau of Public Welfare and the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund for a joint 
investigation of the health problems of 
children in Chicago who were receiving 
A.D.C. grants and of the community re- 
sources for meeting these problems. The 
project was organized around three 
major questions: 


[' THE fall of 1942 plans were made 


1.'What type of health services are needed by 
so-called well children who are under the 
supervision of the A.D.C. Service? 

2. Are adequate facilities available in the com- 
munity to care for the health problems of 
these children? 

3. Under the present policies of this welfare 
agency, are the children who are in need of 
remedial care able to obtain it? 


The McCormick Fund agreed to as- 
sume responsibility for examining a se- 
lected sample of the child case load and 
for the preparation of a report on the 
findings of the investigation. The A.D.C. 
Service assumed responsibility for the 
selection of the cases to be included in 
the study, for making appointments 
with the families for examination of the 
children, and for assisting them in plan- 
ning ways and means of obtaining the 
recommended health services. 

Physical examinations were begun in 
September, 1942, and continued over a 
twelve-month period. The follow-up pro- 
gram of the case workers started im- 
mediately after reports from the first 
examinations were received and is still 
in progress. This part of the project in- 
volved three equally important steps: 
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(x) locating the proper health facilities, 
(2) planning with the family for obtain- 
ing the required services, and (3) a final 
checkup to determine the care actually 
obtained. The first two steps extended 
over twenty months. Reports are grad- 
ually accumulating on the health serv- 
ices each child received—the final step 
of the project. 

This paper presents a brief summary 
of some of the major findings on the gen- 
eral physical fitness and special health 
problems of a group of dependent chil- 
dren who were receiving grants in 1942 
and 1943. Community resources avail- 
able to meet these health problems and 
the type and extent of remedial services 
obtained will be reported upon the com- 
pletion of the follow-up investigations 
which are being made by the case workers. 

The study was undertaken during the 
second year of the administration of the 
A.D.C. program under the Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare. No attempt is 
here made to review changes in policies 
or procedures that have since occurred 
or to relate the findings to any specific 
policies of the agency. 


SELECTION AND DESCRIPTION 
OF CASES 


From the standpoint of health status 
the cases included in the project were un- 
selected and may be properly described 
as a random sample of the so-called 
well children who were receiving grants 
from A.D.C. during 1943. For reasons 
of expediency the size of the sample 
for study was restricted to approximate- 
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ly a thousand children. Distribution of 
the cases was so weighted that the larg- 
est welfare districts contributed the 
greatest number of cases and the small- 
est the fewest cases. An effort was made 
to keep the racial representation from 
each district comparable to that of the 
entire case load of the district. 

Selection was limited to children be- 
tween the ages of two years and seven- 
teen years who were not registered with 
a clinic or under the supervision of a 
health agency at the time. The sample 
selected for study consisted of 1,068 chil- 
dren—532 boys and 536 girls. Of these, 
483 were white, 33 Mexican, 3 Chinese, 
and 549 Negro. Four hundred and forty- 
six families were represented, ranging in 
size from one child to twelve children un- 
der seventeen years of age. The average 
number of children per family was 3.2. 
The average number examined per fam- 
ily was 2.4 children. 

The ages of the children in the study 
ranged from two years to seventeen years 
inclusive, the majority being between 
six years and twelve years of age. Ap- 
proximately as many preschool as teen- 
age children were included in the sample 
—213 and 219, respectively. The median 
age was ten years—of the white children, 
eleven years; of the colored, nine years. 


THE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


Physical examinations were made by 
pediatricians with the mother present 
or the adult who supervised the child’s 
daily program. Young children were ex- 
amined without clothing. Older children 
were stripped to the waist. Shoes and 
stockings were always removed. 

Prior to the examination a health his- 
tory of each child was obtained. This his- 
tory included information on early de- 
velopment, health habits and practices, 
immunization, an account of illnesses 
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and accidents, an inventory of the child’s 
regular dietary, and pertinent comments 
on leisure-time activities and child-play- 
mate relations. Other information con- 
cerned a family history of tuberculosis 
and diabetes, clinic registrations, and 
like facts related to the general health of 
the family. This history with a record of 
the child’s height and weight was in the 
physician’s hands at the time the child 
appeared for examination. 


CONDITIONS FOUND ON PHYSICAL 
EXAMINATION 


Results of the examinations are pre- 
sented in terms of the physician’s im- 
pression of the child’s general health 
status and nutrition, the conditions re- 
quiring remedial professional care, and 
the incidence of certain types of devia- 
tions from normal. The findings are sum- 
marized in a series of tables and graphs. 


GENERAL HEALTH AND NUTRITION 


Immediately after the completion of 
an examination the physician summa- 
rized his findings in the form of a de- 
scriptive judgment of the child’s physi- 
cal condition and nutrition. Four broad 
categories were used: very good, satis- 
factory, unsatisfactory, and poor. 

The health status of the children in- 
cluded in this study was on the whole de- 
scribed as “unsatisfactory.” In the judg- 
ment of the examining physician, the 
general physical condition of approxi- 
mately two out of every three of the chil- 
dren was definitely unsatisfactory. Rela- 
tively few children were described as in 
“very good” condition—3 per cent. 

At the present time there are no phys- 
ical signs which are accepted as diag- 
nostic of early nutritional failure. It is 
generally agreed, however, that certain 
conditions when they appear in combi- 
nation can properly be taken as highly 
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suggestive of an unsatisfactory nutri- 
tional state. Among these are insufficient 
fat padding, poor muscle tone, pallor, 
bad posture, types of skin abnormalities, 
dental caries, and certain deformities of 
the bones, particularly of the chest and 
extremities. Estimations of the preva- 
lence of nutritional deficiencies among the 
A.D.C. children of this study have been 
based on (1) the physician’s general sum- 


GENERAL HEALTH AND NUTRITION 


TABLE 1 
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trition” designates a combination of nu- 
merous deviations from normal: defi- 
ciencies in fatty tissue, flabbly muscles, 
fatigue posture, and pallor, and in addi- 
tion other manifestations of a poor nu- 
tritional state. 

Unsatisfactory physical conditions 
were no more frequent among the Negro 
than among the white children. Inci- 
dence of a general unsatisfactory condi- 


STATUS OF 1,068 A.D.C. CHILDREN 














Torat Cases* 
Seineate No. Suppre- 
MENTED 
No. Per Cent 
General physical condition: 
VORy BOON foes aches he aes II 20 32 3.0 
BAUSERCCOL YS ore. Tid. sao 151 173 361 34.4 
Unsatisfactory.............. 298 247 604 57.6 
MOOK « xccsceteetiinns » $5.0 ae «hceia 29 21 52 5.0 
Nutrition status: 
Physician’s rating: 
WOEY GOOG Ge. . iecc sc cues 34 49 89 8.5 
Satisfactory .............. 155 178 375 35-7 
Dnaatietegtanr Ss ae Ss Sen 263 207 519 49.5 
PUORLAS abreast cds Oe 37 27 66 6.3 
Composite of many signs: 
“Impaired nutrition”....... 168 124 317 20.7 

















* Total number includes 99 cases for whom the income data were incomplete. 
t A combination of insufficient fat, flabby muscles, fatigue pane, pale mucous membrane, and other 


physica] signs of undernutrition. 


mary in the form of a descriptive evalua- 
tion of certain physical findings in com- 
bination and (2) a composite of gross 
anatomical manifestations suggestive of 
poor nutrition. 

Signs of nutritional inadequacies were 
of frequent occurrence among these 
A.D.C. children. In the judgment of the 
examining physician more than half of 
them showed some evidence of nutrition- 
al inadequacies. When specific conditions 
were treated as a composite, “impaired 
nutrition” was indicated in at least a 
fourth of the children. 


The classification of “impaired nu- 


tion and of nutritional inadequacies were 
high among both racial groups. ‘“Im- 
paired nutrition” was evidenced in 30 
per cent of the Negro and 29 per cent of 
the white. 

The over-all picture of the health con- 
dition of the A.D.C. cases included in 
this study is shown in Table 1. Findings 
on specific defects upon which the nutri- 
tion appraisal was made are presented in 
a later section of the report. 


RECOMMENDED MEDICAL CARE 


Medical care was recommended in 
cases in which specific conditions were 
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judged to deviate from the normal to the 
extent that professional remedial serv- 
ices were advisable or in which symptoms 
or the history indicated a need for fur- 
ther examination or treatment. A sum- 
mary of the health services needed by 
these A.D.C. cases is given in Table 2 for 


TABLE 2 


FREQUENCY OF CERTAIN TYPES OF HEALTH 
PROBLEMS AMONG 1,068 A.D.C. CHILDREN 























ToTAL 
PROTECTIVE AND REMEDIAL | No. | No. (1,068) 
HEALTH SERVICES WHITE| NEGRO 
RECOMMENDED (516) | (552) P 
No. 
Cent 
Medical care: Total..... 337 | 441 | 778 | 72.8 
Nose and throat...... 117 | 219 | 336 | 31.4 
Orthopedic.......... ror | 168 | 269 | 25.2 
sl ek ce. 5 9 Wee 77 | 60] 137 | 12.8 
Genitourinary........| 21 46°1 07 1 OT 
STS eS Tiley Spare e ae 42 | 35 77 7.2 
Tuberculin test....... 33°| 401° 73 | 6.8 
MONS oe Sires cists 29| 35| 64| 6.0 
oa ees te ae Pee pee ge OB 2 
LOS Se 70: |.° 20:1-- ZB |= 3:6 
OE SS are O° 26st 92a) 360 
ROO sis oo aisle ote bcc 5 ¥4:] 30 1.8 
Serological tests...... 2 | 386.|: ao] res 
Other specific types...) 12] 15] 27] 2.5 
General pediatric. .... 54 | 42] 96] 9.0 
Dental care: Total...... 388 | 323 | 711 | 66.6 
CONOR cis ties. video 342 | 284 | 626 | 58.6 
Orthodontia......... 80} 41 | 121 | 11.3 
Prophylaxis.......... ag). 271-148 
Immunization: 

DIPNUNETIA. : s,s 176 | 223 | 3090 | 37.4 
OS OS ae See 115 | 221 | 336 | 31.5 

















white and Negro children and for the 
total group examined (cf. Fig. 1). Some 
type of medical care was advised for 
73 per cent of these so-called well chil- 
dren. Specific remedial services were in- 
dicated for the majority of these. In 12 
per cent of the cases further examination 
for diagnosis of the problem was felt to be 
needed. These were recommended for 
general pediatric care or for special diag- 
nostic tests. 


A larger proportion of the Negro chil- 
dren than of the white were in need of 
medical services—8o per cent and 65 per 
cent, respectively. This difference is suf- 
ficiently marked to be considered a real 
difference between these racial groups, 
However, the challenging finding of these 
examinations is that most of the children, 
both the white and the Negro, were ad- 
vised to have medical care. 

The health problems of these children 
were of many different types. The two 
most frequent of these concerned nose 
and throat conditions and orthopedic 
care. Among white children services for 
nose and throat conditions were advised 
for 23 per cent of the cases; among Negro 
children for 40 per cent. Orthopedic care 
(mainly for abnormalities of the feet) 
was recommended for 20 per cent of the 
white and 30 per cent of the Negro. 

Other problems in order of frequency 
related to conditions of eyes, genitouri- 
nary system (almost entirely of boys), 
skin, ears, hernia, heart, speech, allergies, 
and nervous and endocrine conditions. 
Recommendations for remedial services 
for eyes, ears, and nose were based on 
the history and on inspection at the time 
of examination—eyes by general inspec- 
tion and ears and nose with an otoscope. 
Tests of visual acuity and of hearing 
were not made. The frequency of eye 
conditions needing professional care was 
13 per cent, of ear conditions 6 per cent. 
Skin conditions for special care were 
noted in 7 per cent of the cases, surgery 
for umbilical hernia in 4 per cent, and 
heart conditions in 3 per cent. 

Incidence of many of these problems 
was higher among the Negro than among 
the white. Recommendations for care for 
genitourinary conditions, for hernia, and 
for cardiac were at least three times as 
frequent among the Negro cases as 
among the white. 


a eae See ee ee | 
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The great majority of the children in- 
cluded in this sample from the case load 
of four welfare districts in Chicago were 
found upon examination to need some 
type of medical care. Their health prob- 
lems usually involved a number of differ- 
ent conditions for which professional 
services were advised. On the whole, 
these were remedial in nature. 

Children whose general health status 
was described by the physician as un- 
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some condition which deviated from the 
normal to the extent that professional 
services were advisable. 

The findings of this investigation of- 
fer dramatic evidence of the extensive 
need among A.D.C. cases for a program 
of medical care and health supervision. 


RECOMMENDED DENTAL CARE 


Examination of the teeth was made by 
a physician, not a dentist, hence the find- 


15% 





Diet More Discontinue 
Tuprovement Rest Laxatives 


Fic. 1.—Frequency of certain health needs of .1,068 Chicago children receiving 
A.D.C. grants, 1942 and 1943 


satisfactory or poor were, of course, more 
frequently in need of medical care than 
those in better health. However, the fact 
that a child’s present health is judged 
to be good does not imply that he is free 
from all remediable defects. A number of 
the children who were considered to be in 
excellent condition at the time of their 
examination were advised to have their 
tonsils watched for possible tonsillec- 
tomy, to have special care for the feet, 
for eye conditions, and for other types of 
problems. Thus, regardless of the general 


‘ health of these children most of them had 


ings represent only the obvious dental 
defects. They unquestionably are an un- 
derestimation of the extent of the dental 
care problem among these A.D.C. cases. 

Two out of every three children were 
reported to need dental care—75 per 
cent of the white and 59 per cent of 
the Negro children. The greatest single 
health problem among these children, as 
it has been among most surveyed groups 
of growing children, was that of dental 
caries. Some of the children had as many 
as twelve carious teeth. Other types of 
dental problems related to orthodontia 
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and prophylaxis. Approximately one out 
of every ten children examined was rec- 
ommended for orthodontia—16 per cent 
of the white children and 7 per cent of the 
Negro. In some instances the condition 
was considered urgent and not in others. 
In 5 per cent of the cases prophylaxis 
was the only dental problem reported. 
Among these, very dirty mouths were 
noted as often among the white as 
among the Negro children. 

The incidence of dental caries ap- 
peared to be directly associated with un- 
satisfactory health conditions. However, 
many of those in very good condition 
were found to have some type of dental 
problem. Although dental care was more 
extensively needed by those in poorer 
health, it was recommended frequently 
in the case of the majority of these chil- 
dren, regardless of their general health 
status. 


RECOMMENDED IMMUNIZATIONS 


Health protective measures form an 
important part of a medical care pro- 
gram. They are available without charge 
if the family is sufficiently interested to 
take the children to one of the stations 
of the Infant Welfare Society or to per- 
mit the school doctor to immunize them. 
In spite of active campaigns carried on 
in Chicago for the immunization of pre- 
school and school children, a relatively 
large number of the children in this com- 
munity are still not protected against 
either diphtheria or smallpox. 

Among the A.D.C. children examined 
in this study, 37 per cent were not im- 
munized against diphtheria and 32 per 
cent were not vaccinated against small- 
pox. With few exceptions these children 
had no history of immunization, accord- 
ing to statements from their mother at 
the time of examination. These findings 
are in close agreement with results from 
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other investigations by the McCormick 
Fund on immunization of Chicago chil- 
dren’ and from public health surveys in 
other parts of the country. 

In general, fewer of the Negro than 
of the white children were protected 
against either diphtheria or smallpox. 
Among the Negro children 40 per cent 
had not been immunized against diph- 
theria; among the white children, 34 per 
cent. There were 40 per cent of the Negro 
and 22 per cent of the white children 
needing smallpox vaccination. 


CERTAIN PHYSICAL DEVIATIONS 


Certain types of physical deviations 
which in themselves may not be consid- 
ered sufficiently serious to require pro- 
fessional care tend to affect the general 
well-being and physical fitness of the 
child. Reference was made earlier in this 
report to a combination of defects which 
are usually considered as signs suggestive 
of “impaired nutrition.” A general ap- 
praisal and evaluation of the degree of 
the different deviations and their relative 
importance in the total health condition 
of the child formed the basis for the phy- 
sician’s summary judgment of the health 
and nutrition status of the children. 
Findings on these specific physical de- 
fects are presented separately by way of 
emphasizing the extensive need for 
health improvement. 

Incidence of abnormalities was great- 
est in conditions relating to skeletal de- 
velopment—legs, feet, chest, and teeth. 
Straight, well-formed legs were noted in 
less than a third of these children. On the 
other hand, bowing of legs or knock 
knees, and flat or pronated feet were com- 
mon among both white and Negro chil- 

‘Martha Crumpton Hardy e¢ al. (Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund), ‘Physical Fitness of 
Children from Different Economic Levels in Chi- 


cago,” Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, CXVII, No. 25 (December 20, 1941), 2160. 
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dren. These leg deformities were noted 
in 73 per cent of the children and the foot 
abnormalities in 46 per cent. Rachitic 
chest deformities were noted in at least 
one out of every four children examined. 
Carious teeth were of frequent occur- 
rence. The average per child was two 
carious teeth. 

Flabby muscles were observed in 38 
per cent of the children, and fatigue 
posture in 36 per cent. Some type of devi- 
ation from normal in these conditions 
was reported in approximately half of the 
cases. Deficiencies in fat padding were 
of relatively frequent occurrence. One 
out of five children was found to be at 
least 10 per cent below weight for his 
height and age. A still larger proportion 
were found to have an_ insufficient 
amount of fat by examination of the sub- 
cutaneous tissues—27 per cent—and an 
additional 15 per cent were slightly to 
moderately deficient. 

Some form of spinal abnormality— 
round shoulders, winged scapulae, seri- 
ous postural defects, and curvatures of 
the spine—was noted in 15 per cent of the 
children. Enlarged glands were observed 
in many cases—anterior cervical 49 per 
cent, and posterior cervical 40 per cent. 

These results indicate the frequency 
of conditions which the physician de- 
scribed as marked deviations from 
normal. 


DIETARY PATTERNS AND 
HEALTH PRACTICES 


An important part of this health study 
was concerned with the dietary patterns 
and health practices of the children in- 
cluded in the investigation. In conference 
with the mother a report was obtained 
of the child’s weekly consumption of 
food together with information on his 
habits of elimination and sleep. For pur- 
poses of determining whether the child’s 
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daily program is likely to provide the es- 
sentials for good health and develop- 
ment this method is considered to be 
satisfactory. However, it is recognized 
that there are definite limitations in- 
herent in records which depend upon the 
mother’s memory at the time and her 
willingness to impart the information. 


DIETARY PATTERNS 


Dietary patterns were evaluated in 
terms of the number of weekly servings 
of the foods necessary for good nutrition. 
Deficiencies were determined by com- 
parisons of the child’s diet record with a 
dietary pattern which meets the recom- 
mended allowances of the National Re- 
search Council. The frequencies of diets 
below the recommended allowances for 
the protective food groups and for. cer- 
tain foods are given in Table 3 (cf. Fig. 
1). 

The general diet pattern of three out of 
every four of the children in the study 
was found to be below the N.R.C. rec- 
ommended allowances in at least one of 
the protective foods—(1) milk, (2) fruits 
and vegetables including potatoes, (3) 
meat, meat substitutes, and eggs. In a 
third of the cases the diet was below the 
N.R.C. allowances in éwo or more of these 
basic food groups. 

Recommendations by the nutritionist 
for increased consumption of specific 
foods related most frequently to fruits 
and vegetables and least often to whole- 
grain cereals and proteins. The diets of 
72 per cent of the children were consid- 
ered low in fruits and vegetables, of 13 
per cent in whole-grain cereals, and of 16 
per cent in meat and meat substitutes. 
Recommendations on cereals are few, 
largely because the enrichment of bread 
and cereals has made the use of whole- 
grain cereals no longer as important as it 
was formerly. 
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The milk intake of 29 per cent of the 
cases was below that advised for growing 
children. Findings with respect to this 
food are greatly influenced by the fact 
that families receiving supplementation 
to the A.D.C. grant have milk delivered 
upon request. Previous studies of Chi- 
cago Relief Administration cases have 
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low the N.R.C. recommended allowance 
in 41 per cent of the cases in the study, 
as compared with 16 per cent of the sup- 
plemented cases. The ages of the children 
in these groups were the same—the ma- 
jority were less than ten years of age, 
approximately a fourth of each group 
being younger than six and a half years. 


TABLE 3 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING HEALTH PRACTICES OF CHILDREN 
INCLUDED IN THE A.D.C. HEALTH STUDY 




















RACE SUPPLEMENTATION Tome Cetus 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR Total (1,068) 
Improvinc HEALTH PRACTICES N No. Not No. 
eh Ne. Supple- | Supple- 
White Negro PP PP 
(516) (552) mented | mented No. Per 
(496) (470) Cent 
Diet: 
General:* 
One basict food group....... 208 238 184 207 446 41.7 
Two basic food groups. ..... 103 185 161 106 288 27.0 
Three basic food groups. .... 18 53 47 15 71 6.7 
Specific foods:* 
Fruits and vegetables....... 308 463 371 310 771 72.2 
LO eee ee ree 102 209 204 74 311 29.1 
PB NS. Sere coe a Refuses 93 178 141 105 271 25.4 
Cover OW ascii Fl Net 04 147 123 94 241 22.6 
EEE Se RET Oe 66 102 80 79 168 E8°7 
Cereals (whole grain)........ 62 71 78 36 133 12.5 
I I io oo ols ob aise, sets 232 281 251 211 513 48.0 
Discontinue laxatives........... 06 183 133 IIo 279 26.1 























* Below recommended allowances of the National Research Council. 
t Basic foods include milk, fruits and vegetables, and meat, fish, and eggs. 


shown that when milk was delivered to 
the family, consumption was markedly 
increased.’ 

Large differences in milk intake were 
noted between the A.D.C. cases supple- 
mented by Chicago Welfare Administra- 
tion and those not supplemented. Among 
the latter, consumption of milk was be- 

2Martha Crumpton Hardy e¢ al. (Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund), “Nutritional and 
Dietary Inadequacies among City Children from 
Different Socio-economic Groups,” Journal of the 


American Dietetic Association, XIX (March, 1943), 
173-81. 


Differences between the not supple- 
mented and supplemented cases in con- 
sumption of foods other than milk were 
small, though they were consistently to 
the disadvantage of the not supplement- 
ed cases. The cumulative effect of these 
minor variations is observable in the 
total pattern of the protective foods. 
Here the differences between the two 
groups are statistically significant and 
indicate less satisfactory diets for the 
not supplemented cases. 

Wide variations were noted in the diet 
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patterns of the white and Negro children 
in both the not supplemented and the 
supplemented cases. Food consumption 
of the Negro children tended to fall be- 
low the recommended allowances more 
frequently in all the items evaluated than 
the consumption of the white children. 

In terms of the protective foods, the 
diets of 43 per cent of the Negro children 
and of 24 per cent of the white children 
were below the N.R.C. allowances in at 
least two of the three basic food groups. 
Consumption was most frequently low in 
milk and in fruits and vegetables in the 
case of both the Negro and white chil- 
dren. 


DIET PATTERNS OF A.D.C. CHILDREN 
COMPARED WITH THOSE OF 
OTHER CHILDREN 

During the past decade a number of 
studies to determine the adequacy of the 
diets of American families have been 
made. Comparisons of the findings on 
A.D.C. diet patterns with those from 
other investigations are highly sugges- 
tive of a less adequate diet for the A.D.C. 
cases than for other groups surveyed. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture in a nation-wide study of 
family food consumption in 1942 esti- 
mated that the average diet was below 
the recommended allowances in a num- 
ber of the essential nutrients. The diets 
of more than one-hulf of the families were 
low in some dietary essential according 
to this study, and in the lower income 
groups the diets were below satisfactory 
levels in several respects. A comparison 
of these findings with results from an 
earlier national survey (1936) indicates a 
general dietary improvement for the 
country as a whole. The 1936 study esti- 

3 United States Department of Agriculture, 
Family Food Consumption in the United States, 


Spring, 1942 (Miscellaneous Pub. No. 550 [Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1944]), Pp. 32-34, 46, 47- 


mated that fewer than a fifth of the fami- 
lies in the United States had diets that 
met the N.R.C. recommended allow- 
ances in all the nutrients considered. 

The diets of the A.D.C. 1943 sample 
were in general below the level of the 
1942 average diet of American families. 
The proportion of unsatisfactory diets 
among the A.D.C. children was about 
the same as that estimated for the coun- 
try as a whole in 1936, which was before 
the enrichment-program and nutrition- 
education campaigns were initiated. 

In a survey made in 1940 by the Mc- 
Cormick Fund‘ comparable data on the 
consumption of milk and of fruits and 
vegetables are available from Chicago 
families whose income levels ranged from 
relief to annual incomes in excess of 
$10,000. The survey included 7,363 chil- 
dren from 3,922 families representing 
different national and racial groups. 
Consumption of these basic food groups 
by the A.D.C. cases differed markedly 
from that of the children from nonrelief 
families in this Chicago study. 

That adequacy of the diet is to a cer- 
tain extent determined by the economic 
level of the family has been well estab- 
lished. It is not surprising therefore to 
find that more of the A.D.C. diets than 
of those of children from higher socio- 
economic groups were below the satis- 
factory level with respect to nutritive 
essentials. On the whole, the diets of 
A.D.C. children were not very different 
from those of children from the lowest 
socioeconomic groups. Both the white 
and the Negro A.D.C. children had diets 
near the level of the nonrelief children 
from the lowest-income groups in the 
1940 studies. 

Diet patterns of the Negro children 


4Hardy e¢ al., “Nutritional and Dietary In- 
adequacies among City Children from Different 
Socio-economic Groups,”’ op. cit. 
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included in these surveys have been 
found to be consistently poorer than 
those of the white children. In the 1940 
study all the Negro cases were from the 
lower socioeconomic levels. Consequent- 
ly, comparisons of diet inadequacies 
among the white children present a more 
comprehensive and realistic picture than 
do the findings on the Negro or on the 
total cases. 

Differences in the consumption of two 
basic food groups—milk and fruits and 
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of the A.D.C. cases (in 25 per cent of 
those who were not receiving supple- 
mentation) and in 15 per cent of the non- 
relief groups. Frequencies in nonrelief 
groups ranged from a high average in- 
come to the lowest brackets (less than 
$1,200) as follows: 8 per cent, 12 per 
cent, 19 per cent. 

Consumption of fruits and vegetables 
failed to meet the allowances in 60 per 
cent of the A.D.C. cases and in 38 per 
cent of the nonrelief cases. The propor- 
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@Z Low Economic Level 
Average Economic Level 
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Fic. 2.—Per cent of white children having inadequate amounts (below N.R.C. recommended allow- 
ances) of two basic protective food groups: A.D.C. children compared with Chicago children from non- 


relief families. 


vegetables including potatoes—of 516 
white A.D.C. children, 824 white chil- 
dren from average to high socioeco- 
nomic groups, and 968 children repre- 
senting nonrelief families in the lower 
income brackets are shown graphically 
in Figure 2. It is apparent from the 
graph that the diets of a larger propor- 
tion of the A.D.C. children than of any 
of the other groups were below the rec- 
ommended allowances in these protective 
foods. 

The milk intake of the white children 
was below the allowance in 20 per cent 


tions below a satisfactory level in the 
different socioeconomic groups were from 
a high average income to the lowest 
group: 12 per cent, 29 per cent, 55 per 
cent. 

The evidence at hand very strikingly 
points to the poorer diets of the white 
A.D.C. children in comparison with diets 
of other white children in Chicago. These 
comparative differences in diet patterns 
would probably have been greater if the 
nonrelief data had been gathered in 1943, 
the time of the A.D.C. study, since a 
general improvement in the diet of the 
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average American family was under way 
at this time according to reports from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture.$ 


DIET AS RELATED TO GENERAL 
PHYSICAL CONDITION 


Diet inadequacies in this study were 
determined by a comparison of the child’s 
dietary and eating-habit record as re- 
ported by the mother with the N.R.C. 
recommended allowances. These allow- 
ances, although high, err on the safe side 
in the food requirements for growing 
children. Whenever the child’s weekly 
consumption of a food was below these 
allowances, an increased intake was ad- 
vised. The recommendations regarding 
diet were therefore made entirely inde- 
pendently of any health problems report- 
ed by the physician. 

Dietary deficiencies have been termed 
the first link in nutritional failure. Un- 
questionably food consumption and 
health are interrelated, but the diet is 
only one factor in the health complex. 
Among these ‘well’ children, was there 
evidence of an association between their 
dietary patterns and their general health 
and nutrition status? 

On the whole, there was little indica- 
tion of a close association between the 
diet inadequacies of these children and 
their health ratings at the time of exami- 
nation. The diets of the great majority 
were below the recommended allowances 
in some respect, regardless of their phys- 
ical condition. However, comparative 
differences between the health classifica- 
tions, although not large, were in general 
consistent. The frequencies of diets low 
in one or more food groups for the differ- 
ent health categories were: very good 
condition, 75 per cent; satisfactory, 81 


5 U.S. Department of Agriculture, of. cit. 


per cent; unsatisfactory, 83 per cent; and 
poor, go per cent. 

Comparisons in terms of a combina- 
tion of the protective foods indicate con- 
sistent but small differences in the case 
of both white and Negro children be- 
tween those in good or satisfactory and 
those in unsatisfactory or poorer condi- 
tion. Frequencies of diets low in two or 
more of the basic food groups were for 
the three categories of “‘satisfactory”’ or 
better, “unsatisfactory,” and “impaired 
nutrition,” respectively: among white 
children—19 per cent, 23 per cent, 27 
per cent; among Negro children—37 
per cent, 40 per cent, 54 per cent. 

The trend of these findings emphasizes 
the higher incidence of diet inadequacies 
among the children in the poorer condi- 
tions. Differences between the “satis- 
factory” health and “impaired nutri- 
tion” categories warrant the conclusion 
that the need for increased consumption 
of protective foods was greater among 
the children showing signs of undernu- 
trition. 

Diets of the healthy, robust children 
as well as of the less healthy were in need 
of improvement, but the need was great- 
er among those whose nutritional state 
was poorest. 


INTERRELATIONS OF HOUSING, HEALTH, 
AND DIET INADEQUACIES 


The question of the extent to which 
adverse home conditions may be asso- 
ciated with the relatively poor health 
status and dietary inadequacies of these 
A.D.C. children is particularly pertinent 
to the intent of this study. Overcrowding 
in the home and an excessive proportion 
of the budget required to provide shelter 
for the family represent home conditions 
which may have a direct bearing on the 
health of the children. Information con- 
cerning these situations has therefore 
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been carefully examined for evidence of 
their association with the present health 
status and diet patterns of the children 
included in the study. 

The average household consisted of 
five persons (4.7) who were living in 
three rooms (3.4) for which they were 
paying $21.75 a month. Approximately 
a third of the families were living under 
definitely crowded conditions—more 
than 1.5 persons per room. A like num- 


white and 77 per cent of the Negro house- 
holds (see Table 4). 

What was the general condition of the 
children from these overcrowded homes? 
Were unsatisfactory health ratings any 
more frequent among the children from 
the overcrowded homes than among 
those from uncrowded conditions? 

Among the Negroes, where crowding 
was common, there was no indication 
that the health of the children tended 


TABLE 4 


HOUSING CONDITIONS OF 446 FAMILIES INCLUDED IN THE A.D.C. HEALTH STUDY 
ACCORDING TO RACE 









































RACE SUPPLEMENTATION ToTAL FAMILIES 
No. PERSONS PER Room No. Not No. 
ee Ps Supple- | Supple- No. Per Cent 
3 gad mented | mented 
Less than one person............ 58 24 26 50 82 18.7 
Og eae 8G a a 48 29 32 36 77 17.5 
More than one, less than one and a 
PONE CHOTOMIN iis lerers 5.6 Sos so wo 0c 49 45 46 38 04 21.4 
One and a half persons.......... 14 18 9 20 32 m8 
More than one and a half, less than 
CWO Persone... 5... ce eee II 14 17 7 25 5.7 
Two persons, less than three*.... 23 71 37 46 04 21.4 
Three or more persons*.......... 2 33 12 18 35 8.0 
WOtnl VeCOraSs... 0. 55 ed: 205 234 179 215 Tan Ae een 
Average no. per household...| 4.7 4.7 Ef 3.8 PT, aul Papen a tem 
* Crowding. 


ber were in uncrowded homes—less than 
one person to a room. 

In size the white and Negro house- 
holds were the same, but they differed 
markedly in the number of rooms they 
occupied. Among the white families an 
average of 4.7 persons were living in 3.8 
rooms; among the Negro families 4.7 
persons were living in 2.0 rooms. Over- 
crowding was evident among 18 per cent 
of the white families and among 50 per 
cent of the Negro families. Some degree of 
crowding—more than one person per 
room—was reported in 48 per cent of the 


to vary with differences in housing con- 
ditions. Adverse conditions were so uni- 
formly noted in this racial group that a 
relationship would be difficult to deter- 
mine statistically unless it were present 
to a very marked degree. In the case of 
white children there is some evidence of 
a relationship, but it is not a close one. 

Approximately four out of every five 
white children who were living in over- 
crowded homes were found to be in an 
unsatisfactory health condition. This is 
a larger proportion than that found 
where crowding did not occur. Frequen- 
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cies of the different health classifications 
of children from overcrowded (more than 
I.§ persons per room) and uncrowded 
homes (not more than one person per 
room) were as follows: overcrowded 
homes—very good 1 per cent, satisfac- 
tory 20 per cent, unsatisfactory 38 per 
cent, “impaired nutrition” 41 per cent; 
uncrowded homes—very good 3 per cent, 
satisfactory 35 per cent, unsatisfactory 
37 per cent, “impaired nutrition” 25 per 
cent. 

These differences show conclusively 
that among the white children poor 
health conditions were frequently asso- 
ciated with overcrowded living condi- 
tions. Children evincing signs of ‘“im- 
paired nutrition” were usually from 
homes where crowding was common, and 
those whose general health status was 
satisfactory were least likely to be from 
crowded households. Although the ma- 
jority of these children were in an unsatis- 
factory physical condition regardless of 
the type of housing situation in which 
they were living at the time of their ex- 
amination, the statistical evidence sug- 
gests some relation between the poor 
health of these children and their 
crowded living conditions. 

Findings on size of family add empha- 
sis to the trend of the comparative dif- 
ferences concerning crowded home con- 
ditions. Children who exhibited definite 
signs of undernutrition were more likely 
to be from large families—five or more 
children under seventeen years of age— 
and less likely to be from small family 
groups—one or two children—than were 
the healthier children. The median num- 
ber of children in the homes of the “‘im- 
paired nutrition” cases was 3.8; of the 
healthier cases, 2.8. Among the A.D.C. 
families in this study there were twenty 
in which the number of children under 
seventeen years of age ranged from seven 


to twelve children. In sixteen of these 
very large families, two or more of the 
children examined showed evidence of 
undernutrition. Less than one-third of 
the small families had any child in this 
poorest nutritional classification. How- 
ever, this finding in no way implies that 
the children of the small family groups 
were found to be in good condition. 

Crowding and large families represent 
composite factors in which many home 
conditions work together as a militating 
influence against the children’s optimum 
development and good health. The fre- 
quent association of some of these ad- 
verse factors with the unsatisfactory 
health condition of A.D.C. children is 
clearly indicated in the results of the 
present study. 

The adequacy of the family diet de- 
pends upon the mother’s knowledge of 
food values in planning the family meals, 
the shopping facilities in her neighbor- 
hood, and the amount of money she has 
to spend for food. The size of her food 
budget will be determined in large part 
by the money she has available after 
other necessities are paid for. The aver- 
age expenditures for food by families in 
the United States in 1942 amounted to 
about one-fourth of the money income, 
according to reports from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.° In the income class 
of $500 to $999, urban families spent 46 
per cent of their money income for food. 
In families whose annual incomes were 
less than $500, the expenditures for food 
amounted to 65 per cent of the income. 
If this proportion of the budget is to be 
available, the expenditure for shelter 
cannot be excessive. 

Whether the A.D.C. families repre- 
sented in this study had sufficient funds 
to buy the foods necessary for good nu- 
trition is not a simple question to answer. 

6 Tbid., p. 35. 
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An approach to the answer has been 
sought through a comparison of the pro- 
portion of the budget spent for the large 
item of rent with the need for increased 
food consumption. Information on the 
amount paid for rent in 1943 by the 
A.D.C. families included in this study 
was recorded by the case workers on the 
examination referral form. It is possible 
that these figures did not always cover 
the complete cost of shelter, in which 


TABLE 5 


AMOUNT SPENT FOR RENT BY FAMILIES IN- 
CLUDED IN A.D.C. HEALTH STUDY 




















ToTAL 
MontTHLY RENT WHITE | NEGRO 
No. | Per Cent 
$50 or more..... 2 2 4 se 
$45-$49......... 4 I 5 £33 
$40-$44........ 7 4 II 3.0 
$35-$30........ 6 8 14 3-7 
30-$34........ 8 19 27 7.2 
$25-$29........ 26 50 76 20.3 
$20-$24........ 25 54 79 ai. 
$15-$19........ 48 43 gI 24.3 
$10-$14........ 33 14 47 12.6 
Less than $10... 13 7 20 5.4 
No record. ... 12 18 Oi dari. e6 
Total records.| 172 202 co Ein da cab 
Median rent. .| $19.15 | $23.45 | $21.75]....... 

















case the expenditures for rent would have 
been larger in some instances than indi- 
cated. The situation as here presented 
may therefore appear more satisfactory 
than more accurate information would 
show. 

The range in the reported cost of rent 
was from less than $10 per month to 
$55. Variations in the price paid to house 
widely different numbers of persons were 
relatively small. The median rent for a 
household of two persons was $19.45, 
for seven persons, $26.25, the largest 
average expenditure for any household. 
Negro families were paying about $4.00 
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per month more than the white families 
to house the same number of persons in 
smaller quarters. The distribution of the 
amounts paid for rent in 1943 by these 
families is shown in Table 5. 

Budget analyses have been limited to 
the cases that were not receiving supple- 
mentation from Chicago Welfare Ad- 
ministration because of the difficulties 
of obtaining and interpreting estima- 
tions of the total budgets of the supple- 
mented cases and also because these not 
supplemented families were not always 
budgeted for the full expenditure for 
rent. Some of them therefore would have 
to spend more than their budget al- 
lowed for shelter. Budget and rent figures 
were available for 149 families that were 
not receiving supplementation from 
C.W.A. Expenditures for rent in the ma- 
jority of these families amounted to more 
than one-fourth of the total budget. Pro- 
portions of the money income spent for 
rent varied from less than 10 per cent to 
55 per cent. In 7 per cent of the families 
at least half of the budget was required to 
provide shelter. The point at which the 
expenditure for rent in its relation to the 
total income should be termed excessive 
is not easily determined. However, there 
should be little disagreement in consider- 
ing 35 per cent of the money income 
spent for rent alone as an excessive pro- 
portion. There were 29 per cent of the 
families in which this proportion of the 
budget had to be set aside for rent ex- 
penditures—24 per cent of the white and 
34 per cent of the Negro families (see 
Table 6). 

Did the children having poor diets 
come from families where the food budg- 
et was curtailed by excessive expendi- 
tures for shelter? There were 407 chil- 
dren examined from these 149 nonsup- 
plemented families, and 365 of them had 
diets below the recommended allow- 
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ances in one or more of the protective 
food groups. When the per cent of the 
budget spent for rent by the families of 
these children was correlated with the 
adequacy of their diet, the results showed 
that food consumption below N.R.C. 
allowances was frequent at all rent levels. 
Inadequate diets were by no means con- 
fined to the homes where rents appeared 
to be excessive. Although 85 per cent of 
the children from homes where rent ex- 
penditures were high had poor diets, the 
situation was no different from that in 
the homes where the proportion for rent 
was very small. Among both white and 
Negro cases, inadequate diets were as 
frequent in families spending less than 
15 per cent of their budget for rent as in 
those that were spending as much as 35 
per cent of the budget for rent. 

Relatively few of these children had 
diets that met the recommended allow- 
ances for the basic protective foods re- 
‘gardless of the proportion of the budget 
available after rent was paid. It is not 
unlikely that many of the families repre- 
sented in this study were without sufh- 
cient funds to buy the foods essential for 
good nutrition. However, the implica- 
tion of the present findings suggests that 
other important factors are involved. 
Providing adequate meals for the family 
demands a knowledge of food values, 
availability of inexpensive. shopping fa- 
cilities, and the skill of the homemaker 
in buying and preparing food, as well as 
sufficient funds. 


HEALTH PRACTICES: USE OF LAXATIVES 


A record of the regular use of laxa- 
tives for a child not only reveals his poor 
habits of elimination but also suggests 
that his mother is unaware of the im- 
portance of diet and other health prac- 
tices in the child’s general development 
and well-being. As a part of the child’s 


health history, the mother was ques- 
tioned as to how often she gave laxa- 
tives and her reasons for using them. 

The records show that laxatives were 
given regularly or frequently to at least 
one out of every four of these children. 
The practice was somewhat more com- 
mon among the Negro children than it 
was among the white—33 per cent of the 
Negro, 19 per cent of the white. It was 


TABLE 6. 


PROPORTION OF BUDGET SPENT FOR RENT BY 
183 NONSUPPLEMENTED FAMILIES IN- 
CLUDED IN A.D.C. HEALTH STUDY 




















— Fon TorTaL FAMILIES 
Per CENT OF Distie < Seee 
Bupcet ror RENT felan'e pus: 
No. | Per Cent 
50 per cent or 
MMO... 50s 22 6 5 II 7-4 
Fn er eee ie 3 5 8 5.4 
MOrOA Li 5s. ccd. 2 8 10 6.7 
OG eee 7 7 14 9.4 
PERS. cece 4 4 10 14 9.4 
rm. Se race 9 13 22 14.8 
MAM acti tik os 9 9 18 12.1 
uae | Sere oF 12 8 20 13.4 
TOMER S555 s. 241 II 4 15 10.0 
Less than 10 per 
GUNES oe esas 12 5 17 II.4 
Total records. . 75 74 EAQ bs! cs ates 
Incomplete 
yecords. . .... 16 18 ” oy Meee 

















noted more often among children in poor 
health than among the healthier ones— 
42 per cent as compared with 25 per cent. 


HEALTH PRACTICES: SLEEP AND REST 


Information was obtained from the 
mother on the child’s usual bedtime and 
hour of rising, the number of persons 
with whom ‘he slept, and any special 
sleep difficulties. The need for improving 
the sleep habits was determined by the 
doctor on the basis of the child’s health 
practice record and the general health 
problems noted at the time of examina- 
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tion. When the problem was one of over- 
crowded sleeping arrangements or the 
lack of proper bedding, the matter was 
referred directly to the family’s case 
worker. Other types of sleep problems 
were talked over with the child and his 
mother. 

Recommendations for changes in the 
child’s sleep habits were of frequent oc- 
currence among these A.D.C. cases. In 
general, these changes related to earlier 
bedtime, longer hours for sleep, and more 
rest during the day. They were advised 
for 48 per cent of the children examined. 
There was little difference between the 
white and Negro children in the fre- 
quency of these recommendations—45 
per cent of the white and 51 per cent of 
the Negro. 

Here, again, as in other health prac- 
tices, the need for improvement was 
strikingly evident among the children 
whose general health condition was least 
satisfactory. Three out of every four of 
the children rated as in poor condition 
were getting an insufficient amount of 
sleep. 

There is no indication in these findings 
of an association between variations in 
the physical fitness of the children and 
the adequacy of the amount of sleep, al- 
though inadequate rest and poor physi- 
cal condition appeared to be closely re- 
lated. 


SOME COMPARISONS OF NONSUPPLE- 
MENTED AND SUPPLEMENTED 
CASES 


Throughout the analyses of this in- 
vestigation consistent differences have 
been observed between the children who 
were receiving supplementation to the 
A.D.C. grant and those who were not. 
These differences were not always large 
but have usually been to the disadvan- 
tage of the nonsupplemented cases. The 
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groups were equally represented in the 
sample. 

In general, there was more crowding 
among the nonsupplemented cases, their 
households were larger, and they tended 
to pay higher rents. On the whole, the 
children of this group were in a less satis- 
factory physical condition and showed a 
higher incidence of remediable physical 
defects. Their diets and other health 
practices were also poorer. However, 
the general health of neither group was 
good, and the great majority of the chil- 
dren from both the supplemented and 
nonsupplemented families were in need 
of remedial health services. 

The reader interested in these com- 
parative findings is referred to Tables 1, 
3, 4, and 5. No interpretation of the 
group differences has been attempted. 


SUMMARY 


An investigation to determine the 
health services needed by children re- 
ceiving grants from the Aid to Depend- 
ent Children Service was made by the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
during 1942 and 1943. Physical examina- 
tions were begun in the fall of 1942 and 
continued over a twelve-month period. 
The sample of the Chicago case load 
represented in the investigation included 
1,068 so-called well children selected 
from four welfare districts without re- 
gard to their health needs. In general, 
the over-all picture of the health condi- 
tion of the children was far from satis- 
factory. The large majority of them 
were in need of some type of medical 
care. The principal findings from ex- 
aminations and dietary histories briefly 
summarized were as follows: 


I. General health status 


1. The general physical condition of two 
out of every three children examined 
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was described by the physician as un- 
satisfactory. 

2. Signs of nutritional inadequacies were 
of frequent occurrence, more than one- 
fourth of the children exhibiting evi- 
dences of undernutrition. 


II. Recommended medical care 


1. Medical care was advised for 73 per 
cent of the children examined. Specific 
remedial services were indicated for 
most of them. In 12 per cent of the 
cases further examination or tests were 
needed for diagnosis of the condition. 

2. The majority of the children had sever- 
al types of health problems. The most 
frequent of these concerned nose and 
throat conditions (31 per cent) and 
orthopedic care (25 per cent). Next in 
order were those of eyes, skin, ears, 
hernia, heart, and genitourinary sys- 
tem in the case of boys. Frequencies 
ranged from 13 per cent for eyes to 3 
per cent for cardiac conditions. 

3. The need for medical care was greater 
among the Negro than among the white 
children—8o per cent and 65 per cent, 
respectively. 

4. Some type of remedial service was ad- 
vised for most of the children regard- 
less of their physical fitness ratings at 
the time, although the incidence of need 
was greater among those who were in 
the poorer conditions. 


III. Recommended dental care 


1. The need for some type of dental care 
was extensive. Dental caries, ortho- 
dontia, and/or prophylaxis were the 
problems indicated—67 per cent need- 
ing professional care for one or more of 
these. 

2. Incidence of dental caries appeared to 
be directly related to unsatisfactory 
health conditions. 


IV. Immunization 


1. There were 37 per cent of the children 
who had not been immunized against 
diphtheria and 31 per cent who had not 
been vaccinated against smallpox. 

2. Fewer of the Negro than of the white 
children had a history of immunization 
against either diphtheria or smallpox. 


V. Dietary patterns 

1. Food consumption of the basic protec- 
tive foods was below the N.R.C. rec- 
ommended allowances in the case of 
75 per cent of these children. Diets were 
most frequently low in fruits and vege- 
tables and in milk. 

2. The diets of the Negro children tended 
to be poorer than of the white children 
—43 per cent of the Negro diets were 
low in most of the protective foods, 24 
per cent of the white. 

3. The diets of this sample of A.D.C. chil- 
dren in Chicago appeared to be less 
satisfactory than diets reported for 
either the country as a whole or for 
other Chicago children whose dietary 
patterns have been investigated. 

4. Consumption of the basic protective 
foods was below recommended allow- 
ances in the case of most of these chil- 
dren regardless of their present health 
status but was particularly evident 
among children exhibiting signs of un- 
dernutrition. 


VI. Interrelations of housing and health 
Among white children there was some evi- 
dence of an association of poor health con- 
ditions with overcrowded living conditions 
and large family groups. Children in the 
poorest conditions were frequently from 
unusually large families—seven or more 
children—and infrequently from small 
families. 


VII. Health practices 
Poor health practices were of common oc- 
currence among the children whose physi- 
cal condition was least satisfactory. Rec- 
ommendations to discontinue the use of 
laxatives (42 per cent) and for more rest 
and sleep (75 per cent) were noted fre- 
quently among children in poor condition. 


The results of this investigation offer 
challenging evidence of the extensive 
need for a comprehensive health program 
which would include, in addition to 


remedial and preventive services, health — 


education for the children and the adults 
who supervise their daily activities. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF CHILDREN IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
OLD AGE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM. II 


LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION, 1936-43! 


ALTON A. LINFORD 


Massachusetts old age assist- 
ance law of 1930 received its first 
general revision in 1936, when the 
measure was almost completely re- 
drafted. Responsibility of children was 
completely eliminated from this revised 
law. The Special Commission Estab- 
lished To Study and Revise the Laws 
Relating to Public Welfare—made up of 
one senator, three representatives, and 
three persons designated by the gover- 
nor—reported? in 1936 and submitted a 
re-written O.A.A. measure as a substi- 
tute for the existing law. With respect to 
responsibility of children, the commis- 
sion recommended nothing drastic, say- 
ing: 

....0n the question of children supporting 
their parents, the words “or contribute to the 
support” shall be added. The purpose of these 
changes is....in the matter of children, to 


make contributions to the support of parents 
as reasonable as possible [p. 7]. 


It is difficult to understand how the com- 
mission could'believe that, by effecting 
these very minor changes in the law, 
they would ease the burden on the chil- 
dren or make their contributions to the 
support of parents any more “reason- 
able.” Two of the seven-member com- 
mission were recorded (p. 8) as believing 


«(This is the second of a series of three articles by 
Mr. Linford dealing with the legislation and ad- 
ministrative policies with regard to the responsi- 
bility of children in the old age assistance program 
of Massachusetts. See this Review, March, 1945, 
pp. 61-74.—Ep1Tor.] 


2 House No. 1551. 
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that “the so-called ‘Support your Par- 
ents’ clause should be eliminated.” 
However, an amendment eliminating 
all reference to responsibility of children 
was adopted by the House and moved 
slowly through the Senate, where the 
bill was amended in section 2 by striking 
out the words “and the ability of children 
to support or to contribute to the sup- 
port of such an aged person, giving due 
regard to the income and dependents of 
such children.” When the bill, thus 
amended, reached the House, that body 
refused to concur, but the Senate stood 
firm, and a conference committee of the 
two houses finally recommended that 
the House yield to the Senate in the mat- 
ter of the amendment regarding respon- 
sibility of children and that the Senate 
yield on certain other~ amendments. 
Both houses accepted the report, and 
the revised O.A.A. law was approved.3 
At last, after five years of effort, sec- 
tion 2 of the law had been freed of the 
controversial passage concerning the 
contributions of children. Apparently 
the members of the General Court 
thought they had finally eliminated from 
O.A.A. the requirement that children 
carry the primary responsibility for the 
support of their parents. The same legis- 
lature amended the responsibility of rela- 
tives section of the Poor Law to eliminate 
both grandparents and grandchildren 
from the list of relatives legally respon- 
sible for one another’s support in case of 


3 Acts and Resolves of 1936, chap. 436. 
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indigency.* It must have been a shock to 
certain members of the General Court 
when they learned that section 1 con- 
tained a reference—apparently over- 
looked at the time of the Senate amend- 
ment—that meant the retention of re- 
sponsibility of children in the adminis- 
tration of O.A.A. 

The revised version of section 1 of the 
act of 1936 required local departments 
of public welfare to pay a minimum of 
$30 monthly income to every O.A.A. 
recipient. In this connection and buried 
away in the long section appeared this 
sentence, which was new in the 1936 law: 

In computing the above minima the local 
board of public welfare....shall deduct 
therefrom the amount of income the person 
assisted or to be assisted may be receiving from 
any source whatsoever, and may deduct there- 
from such reasonable amount as may be deemed 
to represent the financial value of board, 
lodging or other assistance which is being 
furnished to such person from any source 
whatever, or should be furnished to him by his 
children. [Italics added.] 

This sentence goes further than simply 
requiring the deduction of income “from 
any source whatever,” including chil- 
dren. By requiring the deduction of in- 
come that “should be furnished”’ by chil- 
dren, the legislature in effect wrote into 
the law and made mandatory the prac- 
tice of the departments of public welfare 
wherein they calculated what they con- 
sidered a child or children able to con- 
tribute and then deducted that from the 
aged person’s estimated needs without 
making any effort to see that the chil- 
dren actually made the contribution. 

And so, although, in eliminating the 
section of the law that had for five years 
been the only one in the old age law so 
much as implying responsibility of chil- 
dren, the same legislature, inadvertently 
perhaps, wrote into another section a 


4 Ibid., chap. 108. 


phrase that served effectively not only 
to retain responsibility of children but 
actually to strengthen it. 

- It is doubtful, of course, whether re- 
sponsibility of relatives would have been 
effectively eliminated from O.A.A., even 
if this phrase had been omitted, because 
of the fact that the Support of Destitute 
Parents Act remained in full force and 
also because the Department of Public 
Welfare was taking the position that the 
Poor Law provision relating to respon- 
sibility of relatives applied equally to 
O.A.A. cases. Responsibility of children 
could have been effectively eliminated 
only by a specific declaration to the ef- 
fect that resources of children were not 
to be considered, that the Support of 
Destitute Parents Act did not apply to 
O.A.A. cases, and that the Poor Law 
provisions were not to be applied to such 
cases. Even if the legislature had been as 
explicit as this in eliminating it, there 
would have remained the problems of 
how to consider income of aged persons 
actually and regularly contributed by 
their children and also how to separate 
and identify the needs of aged parents 
who were living in the same household 
with children either as the head of the 
family or as a subordinate member. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
the problem would have been greatly 
simplified if the phrase requiring the de- 
duction of income that “should be fur- 
nished” by children had not been in- 
cluded. In this event the departments of 
public welfare would simply have been 
obliged to deduct income actually con- 
tributed by the children and available 
to the aged person. Including it meant 
the continuation of the deplorable prac- 
tice of deducting “income,”’ which never 
had been contributed by the children, 
from many an aged person’s monthly 
grant. Under such circumstances the 
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title “Adequate Assistance to Certain 
Aged Citizens” scarcely described the 
real nature of the program. 

In 1937, the determination of certain 
members of the General Court to amend 
the O.A.A. law is found in the prompt- 
ness with which a considerable number 
of them came forward with bills designed 
to remove the overlooked phrase. Four 
senators and fourteen representatives 
joined to file a total of thirteen bills to 
eliminate the phrase requiring the deduc- 
tion of contributions that “should be 
furnished”’ by children. 

All these bills, together with the fifty- 
two other old age bills, were referred to 
the Joint Committee on Pensions. This 
committee reported a bill amending the 
O.A.A. Act in many particulars, includ- 
ing an amendment to the 1936 act to 
strike out the provision about deducting 
“the amount of income the person as- 
sisted....may be receiving from any 
source whatsoever....or should be 
furnished to him by his children.” But 
while all reference to responsibility of 
children was removed from section 1, 
this bill put back into section 2 some- 
thing of what had been removed by the 
1936 act, including the provision to the 
effect that no local department of public 
welfare could prosecute a child of an 
O.A.A. recipient under the Support of 
Destitute Parents Act without the ex- 
press approval of the State Department 
of Public Welfare. In the absence of this 
provision the O.A.A. law would have 
been completely free of any reference to 
responsibility of children and hence could 
have been interpreted to mean that 
children’s contributions would not be re- 
quired or deducted unless actually given 
voluntarily. Its inclusion implies that 
the obligation of children to contribute 
remained and that prosecution of chil- 
dren for failure to contribute would be 
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undertaken if the State Department of 
Public Welfare approved. Now, in view 
of the fact that it had not been the cus- 
tom of the local departments of public 
welfare in the past to seek by prosecution 
to obtain for the aged person income de- 
ducted because the child was considered 
able to give it, it cannot be assumed that 
the legislature put this section in to pro- 
tect children from prosecution by over- 
zealous local welfare officials. On the 
other hand, it was not a positive require- 
ment that prosecution of negligent chil- 
dren of O.A.A. recipients be undertaken. 
Its having been included in the bill can 
probably be explained only as a com- 
promise between forces that would have 
eliminated altogether the provision re- 
garding responsibility of children and 
those that would have strengthened such 
provisions. 

As this bill moved through the two 
branches of the General Court, two sepa- 
rate but unsuccessful attempts were 
made to amend that part of section 2 re- 
lating to permissive prosecution of chil- 
dren for failure to support. 

An amendment to section 3 of the 
O.A.A. Act had the effect of adding to 
the named causes for which an applicant 
or recipient could carry an appeal to the 
state appeal board provided: 

The matter of failure to receive adequate 
assistance under this chapter by reason of the 
non-fulfillment of any agreement made by a 
third person to carry out an agreement made by 


him to contribute toward the support and 
maintenance of such aged person. 


This amendment became a part of the 
O.A.A. Act passed that year. The practi- 
cal effects were not very great, since the 
appeal board was operating in accord- 
ance with the same policies and regula- 
tions as the visitorial staff, viz., that ap- 
plications must be rejected if it was be- 
lieved that children could support in full, 
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and deductions from the monthly budg- 
eted needs must be made in the 
amounts that children were considered 
able to contribute in partial support. 
Under these circumstances, an aged per- 
son denied assistance, but whose child 
failed to support him, would not be likely 
to obtain any satisfaction from making 
an appeal because he would certainly be 
given the reply that his children were 
able to support him, and that if they re- 
fused, and if he were destitute, he could 
prosecute them in criminal court under 
the Support to Destitute Parents Act. 

Thus in the law’ of 1937, the section 
relating to the prosecution of children 
was unchanged as originally reported by 
the Joint Committee on Pensions on 
May 7, 1937, with the unimportant addi- 
tion in section 3 extending the right of 
appeal to those aged persons whose chil- 
dren failed to contribute to their support 
after once agreeing to do so. 

Though no legislation touching upon 
responsibility of children was enacted in 
the 1938 session of the General Court, 
the subject continued to be agitated and 
debated in both branches. The efforts to 
amend this feature of the law were de- 
feated only by some skilful parliamen- 
tary maneuvering on the part of those 
who opposed liberalizing the O.A.A. law. 
Thirteen separate bills were filed in this 
session, all aimed at the modification or 
the elimination of responsibility of chil- 
dren. 

However, the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, which had various 
O.A.A. measures before it, determined 
upon an old but effective method of de- 
laying and often preventing action 
which the legislature is disposed to take: 
recommending a recess commission to 
study the matter further.° 

5 Acts and Resolves of 1937, chap. 440. 

6 See House Journal, June 10, 1938, p. 1438. 


But the 1938 session did not accept 
any changes in the O.A.A. law in so far 
as it related to the responsibility of chil- 
dren. 

The 1939 session of the General Court 
likewise made no changes regarding the 
utilization of the resources of children, 
though, as in 1938, the matter continued 
to be agitated by those who wished to 
see this feature of the law liberalized, and 
thirteen bills were filed for this purpose. 

These thirteen bills relating to the re- 
sponsibility of children were among the 
eighty-six O.A.A. bills filed and referred 
that year to the Joint Committee on Pen- 
sions and Municipal Finance. After pub- 
lic hearings, this joint committee re- 
ported out Senate Bill No. 466 in the 
form of a resolve “providing for a study 
and investigation by a special unpaid 
commission relative to the liberalization 
and administration of the old age assist- 
ance law so-called, and related matters.” 
Re-written by the Senate Committee on 
Ways and Means,’ this measure was 
finally passed and signed by the gover- 
nor. 

This seven-member commission— 
made up of one senator, three representa- 
tives, and three persons appointed by 
the governor—was charged with making 
a study and investigation of 
the old age assistance law, so-called, to deter- 
mine the advisability or necessity of revising 
and liberalizing said law, particularly with 
reference to eligibility requirements as to age, 
amount of payments, resources of applicants, 
support of aged persons by their children, sepa- 
ration of boards of public welfare from bureaus 
of old age assistance. .... 


In this way, then, the forces in the 
General Court opposed to general liber- 
alization of the law and particularly to 
modifying further the provision relating 
to responsibility of children succeeded 


7See Senate Journal, August 9, 1939, p- 1358. 
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in delaying action for two more years.® 
The General Court was not to meet again 
until 1941. 


ADMINISTRATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 
OF CHILDREN, 1939-41 


Before considering the important leg- 
islative changes of 1941 in the responsibil- 
ity-of-children section, it is necessary to 
take note of some developments in the 
administration of this law. Growing out 
of the findings and recommendations of 
the Special Commission on Taxation and 
Public Expenditures (1938), the admin- 
istration of O.A.A. in Massachusetts 
was drastically reorganized. The state 
bureau of O.A.A. was abolished and 
amalgamated into a unified and inte- 
grated service along with A.D.C. and gen- 
eral relief; the state administration of 
these services was decentralized into 
seven district offices, with social workers 
assigned to certain towns where they 
handled the state business with respect 
to all three categories; the state staff 
ended its practice of visiting the homes 
of O.A.A. recipients, determining eligi- 
bility, figuring budgets—thus duplicat- 
ing the work of the city and town de- 
partments of public welfare and bu- 
reaus of O.A.A.—and undertook at that 
time to constitute itself into a purely 
supervisory agency in which the admin- 
istration was left to the cities and towns. 
Accompanying this reorganization and, 
indeed, to aid in making it effective, the 
State Department of Public Welfare pre- 
pared and issued a detailed manual of 
administration®* for the use of its own 
field staff as well as the administrative 
staffs in the cities and towns. This 

8It was in the year 1939 that the people of 


Massachusetts adopted the plan of biennial legisla- 
tive sessions by means of an initiative petition. 

88 “Manual of Laws, Rules, Policies, and Pro- 
cedures for the Administration of Public Assist- 
ance.” (Mimeographed, loose-leaf.) 
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manual organized under topics all the 
material relating to certain aspects of the 
public assistance program, including 
statutes, rules and regulations, policies, 
and discussion material. It is proposed 
now to examine what the manual had to 
say on the subject of the responsibility 
of children in O.A.A. 

The introduction fairly well summa- 
rized the department’s official attitude 
toward the subject: 


We believe that the ability of legally liable 
relatives, particularly of sons and daughters in 
Old Age Assistance cases to support applicants 
should be carefully inquired into. We believe 
that sons and daughters who are able to support 
their aged parents should do so and if they are 
able to support their aged parents, such parents 
should be ineligible for Old Age Assistance or 
should be eligible only for that part of their 
needs which clearly cannot be provided by sons 
and daughters or through other sources. We 
believe that sons and daughters should support 
their aged parents not only if they can easily 
do so, maintaining their own comforts and 
luxuries, but they should do so even it it in- 
volves some sacrifice of those comforts and 
luxuries. 


Note should be taken of the fact that 
the children of O.A.A. recipients are 
singled out here for careful inquiry. 
Just why such inquiries should have been 
pushed with special vigor in connection 
with the administration of O.A.A. was 
not explained, but it would appear to 
have been incompatible with the spirit 
of the program which, in effect, lifted the 
aged group out from the Poor Law, pre- 
sumably for special consideration and 
treatment. 

In the chapter on O.A.A., under the 
heading “legally liable relatives,” there 
appeared the following: 


Before an application may be approved for 
Old Age Assistance, the ability of sons and 
daughters to support must be thoroughly in- 
vestigated in accordance with the law. If the 
applicant has been maintained in the past by 
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his children, careful consideration should be 
given to the question whether or not the chil- 
dren are still able to support. 

The sons’ and daughters’ opinions as to their 
ability to support is not conclusive. Facts re- 
lating to their income and expenditures should 
be obtained and verified. The judgment with 
respect to their ability to support should be 
based on a reasonable standard of living. 


This is a strange statement in view of the 
fact that the O.A.A. law in 1939 made 
no mention whatever of contributions 
by children. It is perhaps even harder to 
explain in view of the fact that the pub- 
lished rules and policies of the depart- 
ment had since 1936 contained no refer- 
ence to support by children. Neither the 
law nor the published rules so much as 
required the deduction from the budg- 
eted needs of the aged person of chil- 
dren’s contributions actually being made. 
To what “law” the manual had refer- 
ence it is impossible to determine, unless 
it be the Poor Law. In any case, the 
manual made it clear in this section 
that the State Department of Public 
Welfare intended that approval of ap- 
plications for O.A.A. should be withheld 
until the ability of sons and daughters 
to support had been “thoroughly in- 
vestigated in accordance with the law.” 
The implication was equally strong that 
the application should be rejected if it 
was discovered that the children could 
support. Again, the manual said nothing 
about the responsibility of local depart- 
ments of public welfare to see that such 
contributions of children were actually 
forthcoming or that full aid was to be 
granted in case these contributions were 
refused. 

After this brief but sweeping state- 
ment regarding the responsibility of chil- 
dren, the manual referred the reader to an- 
other chapter, “ ‘Investigation of Need,’ 
section on Legally Liable Relatives,” 
where the process of investigating rela- 
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tives was presented for all three cate- 
gories without distinction. Here, both 
section 6 of the Poor Law, relating to 
responsibility of relatives, and the Sup- 
port of Destitute Parents Act were 
quoted in full, the implication being that 
these laws applied equally? to O.A.A., 
general relief, and A.D.C. This section of 
the manual strongly recommended per- 
sonal and frequent visits to children of 
recipients of assistance where, “through 
a personal interview . . . . concerning his 
own circumstances, his normal income 
and expenditures,” the worker was to de- 
termine the “ability and willingness” of 
relatives to contribute. The only guide 
by which the social worker was to reach 
this important judgment was this am- 
biguous statement: “In establishing the 
ability of the legally liable relative to 
contribute to the support of a family, 
the judgment should be based on a rea- 
sonable standard of living.” This was 
followed by an equally ambiguous state- 
ment that “every effort should be made 
to secure assistance from legally liable 
relatives even if it involves some sacri- 
fice of luxuries and even comforts.” 

The local or the state social worker, 
desiring to do a conscientious job, would 
read this manual in vain for help in de- 
fining what constituted a “luxury,” a 
“comfort,” a “sacrifice,” “ability to sup- 
port,” or “reasonable standard of liv- 
ing”—all of which are general terms 
capable of very wide interpretation and 
yet they are the keys to the administra- 
tion of this law. The most conscientious 
person would have found it a difficult 
task to make these judgments with even 
approximate justice, objectivity, and 
consistency. It must have been difficult 
to explain to an aged needy person that 


9 In fairness it should be said that the chapter on 
O.A.A. (6) stated that children of O.A.A. recipients 
could not be prosecuted under chap. 273 without the 
written approval of the state department. 











he could not have O.A.A. because his 
son was able to support him, when the 
applicant knew that his son never had 
provided and probably never would pro- 
vide the support. The power to give or 
withhold subsistence from other human 
beings who may be destitute in the ex- 
treme, and with so little objective basis 
for making the judgment, is a fearful 
power for any man to have with respect 
to others. It is unpleasant to speculate 
on how this power could have been 
abused by unwise, insensitive, or un- 
scrupulous persons. 

This matter appears even more serious 
when it is recalled that the O.A.A. law 
had never required the administrative 
authorities to apply the provisions of the 
Poor Law to the O.A.A. program and 
that there was only one year, 1936-37,” 
in which the O.A.A. law could have been 
interpreted to require or to empower the 
denial of aid, or the making of deduc- 
tions from the budget, when the child’s 
contributions were not actually available. 
Between 1937 and 1941 the O.A.A. law 
did not so much as mention responsibil- 
ity of children, and the closest intimation 
of such was the negative statement for- 
biding the local authorities to prosecute 
children of O.A.A. recipients or appli- 
cants under the Support of Destitute 
Parents Act without the specific written 
approval of the State Department of 
Public Welfare. 

Since, from the beginning, whether 
by law or by policy of the state depart- 
ment," persons with some property were 

10 Acts and Resolves of 1936, chap. 436, sec. 1, 
introduced the words: “or should be furnished to 
him by his children,” but, as has already been ob- 
served, they were eliminated by chap. 440 of the 
Acts of 1937. 

1 Policy No. 8 adopted in 1931 allowed a $1,500 
equity in a home occupied by the aged person. 
This was subsequently increased considerably by 
law: 1936, chap. 436, sec. 4; 1938, chap. 467; 1941, 
chap. 729, sec. 4; 1943, chap. 512, sec. 4. 
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declared eligible for O.A.A., it seems 
abundantly clear that the public welfare 
departments could have taken the posi- 
tion that the Support of Destitute Par- 
ents Act did not apply to O.A.A. cases, 
since the old age program did not neces- 
sarily apply to destitute persons. Such 
an interpretation would have been in 
harmony with the spirit and intent of the 
O.A.A. program as expressed in the open- 
ing lines of the act: “adequate assistance 
to deserving citizens in need of relief and 
support .... shall be granted..... ” 

The available evidence strongly sug- 
gests that officials of the state depart- 
ment of policy-making rank were less 
concerned with making O.A.A. really 
“adequate” and available to all the de- 
serving aged “‘in need of relief and sup- 
port” than they were in preserving this 
outmoded Poor Law principle: responsi- 
bility of children. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
state department, during these years, 
consistently accepted and urged upon 
local administrative officials the harsh- 
est and most restrictive interpretations 
of which the law was capable with re- 
spect to contributions from children; that 
it went out of its way to apply to the 
O.A.A. program restrictive and punitive 
features of the Poor Law and the Sup- 
port of Destitute Parents Act, when 
there is at least reasonable doubt wheth- 
er the legislature intended it. At least 
the legislature did not require it. The 
Department of Public Welfare exceeded 
both the letter and the spirit of the law 
as well as of humane consideration for the 
needs of many poor and aged persons by 
denying aid and by making deductions 
from the grants on the basis of what some 
individuals considered a child able to 
contribute, without at the same time 
making certain that the resource was ac- 
tually available to the aged person. Fi- 
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nally, the Department of Public Welfare 
was derelict in its failure—after deter- 
mining to administer the law in this 
manner—to develop for the use of its 
staff and the local administrative author- 
ities a more objective instrument for 
measuring “ability to contribute” than 
the vague generalities contained in the 
policies and the manual. 

On November 9, 1939, some two 
months after the release of |the manual, 
the Supreme Judicial Court handed down 
an opinion which, in effect, forbade the 
Department of Public Welfare to continue 
applying provisions of the Poor Law to 
the O.A.A. program. This decision grew 
out of an attempt by the city of Worces- 
ter to recover from a recipient of O.A.A. 
the full amount of money she had re- 
ceived in O.A.A. after she had inherited 
a sum of money from a deceased relative. 
Since the O.A.A. law contained no pro- 
vision for recovery, except in case of 
fraud, the city of Worcester brought its 
suit under the Poor Law. Justice Ronan, 
in denying the suit of the city of Worces- 
ter, emphasized the differences between 
the Poor Law and the O.A.A. law: 

Thecity is not endeavoring torecover for such 
[Poor Law] expenses but is attempting to col- 
lect for payments made for adequate assistance 
to an aged citizen. Such payments are different 
in amounts, in their purposes, in the ultimate 
source of the funds distributed, and in the 
supervision of the disbursing agencies and the 
eligibility of recipients, from the relief granted 
by goods or money, in amounts determined by 
the Overseers of public welfare, to poor and 
indigent persons who may be temporarily or 
permanently located within a town. The terms 
of section 5 cannot be interpreted to permit 
the recovery of payments such as were made to 
the defendant. Chapter 117 and Chapter 118A 
deal with entirely different subjects, each is 
separate and independent of the other, and 
each constitutes a complete and inclusive statu- 
tory system for the regulation and control of a 
particular phase of governmental activity. 
Each contains its own remedy for the enforce- 


ment of its own provisions. The scope of sec- 
tion 5 of Chapter 117 is limited to relief granted 
to the poor under that chapter and it cannot 
be extended to enforce any rights under Chap- 
ter 118A or be in any way considered a part of 
this last mentioned chapter. .... = 


This statement is clear and unmistak- 
able in its meaning. If section 5 of the 
Poor Law could not be applied to the 
O.A.A. law, it seemed clear enough that 
section 6 of that act could not be applied 
in the matter of responsibility of children. 
There is evidence, however, that the 
State Department of Public Welfare 
either ignored or else overlooked the ob- 
vious legal effects of this decision. There 
occurred no revisions in the manual 
taking cognizance of the decision, and 
the O.A.A. “plan” submitted to the 
Social Security Board in March, 1941, 
under the section on “responsibility of 
relatives,” contains a full quotation of 
section 6 of chapter 117—the Poor Law 
—along with a quotation from the Sup- 
port of Destitute Parents Act." 

After years of tinkering with the sec- 
tion of the O.A.A. law relating to the re- 
sponsibility of children, and leaving a 
vaguely drawn law to be interpreted by 
administrative authorities, the General 
Court in 1941 undertook to write into 
the law itself a schedule by which “abil- 
ity to contribute” could be measured 
with some objectivity. This was the sig- 
nal accomplishment of the 1941 session, 
leaving for the following session in 1943 
the adoption of the mandatory budget 
and a provision that was to end the prac- 
tice of denying aid and effecting deduc- 
tions for children’s contributions which 


12 City of Worcester v. Elizabeth T. Quinn, 304 
Mass. 276 (1939). 


13 Massachusetts, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, ‘‘Provisions of the Massachusetts O.A.A. Plan 
for the Determination of Eligibility and Amount of 
Assistance as Approved by the Social Security 
Board,” March, 1941. (Mimeographed.) 
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were not actually available. To anyone 

who had followed the development and 

the administration of this feature of the 

-O.A.A. program in Massachusetts, it was 
not surprising that these gains were ac- 
companied by a marked strengthening 
of the devices for collection of contribu- 
tions from children deemed able to sup- 
port. 

The General Court had succeeded in 
delaying legislative action in 1939 with 
respect to responsibilities of children and 
other matters concerning O.A.A. by the 
device of appointing a special recess com- 
mission to study these questions and to 
make recommendations to the General 
Court in 1941. To this seven-member 
commission the house of representatives 
appointed three of its strongest advo- 
cates of liberalizing O.A.A. in general, in- 
cluding the responsibilities-of-children 
features. These three men had, over the 
years, filed numerous bills amending the 
old age law with respect to responsibility 
of children to support,’4 and two of the 
three sitting on the commission were un- 
able to agree with the majority report 
and so filed separate and vigorous mi- 
nority statements. 

Reporting in January, 1941," the 
commission addressed itself among other 
things to the problem of responsibility of 
children. Without elaboration or discus- 
sion, the commission prefaced its rec- 
ommendations for a schedule of exemp- 
tions with the following: 

The Commission, although its recognizes 


the severe handicap to many children of needy 
parents, under existing economic conditions, 


14 One of the governor’s appointees to the com- 
mission was Richard K. Conant, who had been com- 
missioner of public welfare, under whose direction 
the O.A.A. program was administered from 1931 
to 1935. 


"8 Report of the Special Recess Commission for 
Study and Investigation ....oftheO.A.A.Law.... 
(Senate No. 600 [1941]). 
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agrees that full exemption from responsibility 
would not be sound practice or fair either to the 
State or to the needy aged. 


Since the state made no attempt to see 
that children’s contributions were ac- 
tually made available to the aged person 
after the local department had either 
rejected his application or had deducted 
an amount which it was thought his chil- 
dren were able to contribute, it is difficult 
to follow the commission’s logic that it 
would be ‘‘unfair” to the “needy aged” 
for the law to provide full exemption to 
children and for the state to see to it 
that the “needy aged’’ received income 
enough to hold body and soul together. 

Stating that the commission believed 
that these changes would not “prove to 
be unduly expensive,” but averring its 
“full confidence that liberalization will 
result,” the report recommended the fol- 
lowing schedule of exemptions for chil- 
dren living apart from the recipient of 
O.A.A. 


1. Man and wife living apart from parents, 
with one minor child, shall not be expected to 
contribute to the support of the parents unless a 
legally liable son or daughter has an income 
over $2,000 a year or the equivalent of income 
over $2,000 a year. 

2. Man and wife living apart from parents, 
with two minor children, shall not be expected 
to contribute to the support of the parents 
unless a legally liable son or daughter has an 
income over $2,500 a year or the equivalent of 
income over $2,500 a year. 

3. Man and wife living apart from parents, 
with three minor children, shall not be expected 
to contribute to the support of the parents un- 
less a legally liable son or daughter has an in- 
come over $3,000 a year or the equivalent of 
income $3,000 a year. 

When in any case the income of a son or 
daughter is over $3,000 a year, each case shall 
be decided upon its own merits. 

Within the range between $2,000 and $3,000 
unusual circumstances within the family, such 
as illness, may furnish exceptions to the above 
rules. 
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The commission further recommended 
that unmarried children living apart 
from their parents be allowed an exemp- 
tion of $1,000 per year. What percent- 
age of a child’s income, over the exempt- 
ed amounts, the departments of public 
welfare were expected to demand in 
covering the needs of the aged, the com- 
mission did not state. That was an area 
left to the judgment of the department 
and the individual staff members. 

Though the commission made no rec- 
ommendation regarding the contributions 
that should be required from children 
(whether married or single) living with 
their parents, it did take the precaution 
to confer with the commissioner of pub- 
lic welfare regarding this matter. Ac- 
cording to the report, the commission 
reached an agreement with the com- 
missioner that the Department of Public 
Welfare would ‘revise its rules relating 
to old age assistance to provide the fol- 
lowing schedules of contributions from 
unmarried sons and daughters who live 
with their aged parents: 

40 per cent of gross income up to $14.99 a 
week. 

50 per cent of gross income from $15 up to 
$19.99 a week. 

60 per cent of gross income from $20 up to 
$25 a week.” 


In those cases where unmarried children 
with incomes in excess of $25 per week 
were living at home with aged parents 
seeking or receiving O.A.A., the com- 
mission questioned whether such indi- 
viduals were not “earning a sufficient 
amount to provide full support of the 
aged parent.” Such a case, it was said, 
“should be decided on its merits.” The 
commission added that its agreement 
with the commissioner provided that 
“the proposed rule also would provide 
for exceptions so that, for good reasons, 
such as exceptional medical need, the 


child would not be expected to contribute 
as much as indicated.” 

The commission filed a bill along with 
its report incorporating the recommenda- 
tions of the majority. The commission’s 
recommendations on this point were 
enacted into law with barely a word 
changed. 

Representative Johnson signed the 
report, saying that he agreed with the 
majority of the commission “as far as 
they go,” but he filed a strong minority 
report, in which he took them to task for, 
among other things, their failure to be 
more generous with unmarried children 
living at home with their aged parents 
who were seeking or receiving O.A.A. He 
would have given all unmarried children 
the exemption of $1,000, whether living 
at home or apart, but he would have re- 
quired that such children living at home 
be required to pay “for board and room 
at the prevalent rate in the locality where 
they live.’”” He accepted the exemption 
figures recommended by the majority 
but added that for both married and un- 
married children the amount of their 
income in excess of the stated exemptions 
which children should be required to con- 
tribute to a needy parent should be “a 
sum equal to one dollar per month for 
each $100 of their annual income.” John- 
son further recommended that a married 
daughter “shall be exempt from contri- 
butions if she has no separate income of 
her own” and that a married son with no 
children whose wife was working should 
be treated as a sing!e person so far as his 
exemptions were concerned.” 

16 Johnson supported these liberal recommenda- 
tions by the following: “It may not be advisable 
to relieve the children from their responsibility to 
support their parents in its entirety, but I believe 
that we should make their contribution reasonable 
and not deprive them of their God-given right to 
provide for their own future. Every young man and 


every young woman has a right to have a home and 
a family of their own, and they cannot have that if 
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The legislative interest in O.A.A., 
which had been swelling steadily for al- 
most forty years, probably reached its 
apex in 1941, when to1 old age bills 
were filed and when the legislature spent 
an inordinate amount of time wrangling 
over them. In the end, after a very long 
session, the General Court found itself 
in all-night sessions trying to reach agree- 
ment on an O.A.A. bill. Though most of 
the controversy centered around the 
question of increasing the minimum from 
$30 to $40 per month, the matter of re- 
sponsibility of children was not neg- 
lected. 

Besides the bill already spoken of that 
was submitted by the special recess com- 
mission, there were six other bills‘ all 
aimed at the elimination or the liberali- 
zation of the provisions regarding respon- 
sibility of children. After studying and 
listening to lengthy public hearings on 
these measures, together with the other 
ninety-five O.A.A. bills, the committee 
on pensions reported a bill (House No. 
2522) which, so far as it related to con- 
tributions by children, followed almost 


they are forced to contribute almost everything they 
earn during the best years of their lives to support 
their parents. It is a well-known fact that this is the 
sore spot of the present system, and it is the most 
important change before us at this time. ... . 

“The majority of this commission favors relief 
for married sons and daughters .... ,” but “under 
the recommendations, submitted by the commission, 
there will be little or no relief for unmarried children 
who are living at home with their parents. .... 

“It is my opinion, that if children are legally 
responsible they have a right to know how far 
that responsibility goes, and it should be stipulated 
by law and not by rules. The Department of Public 
Welfare has failed to adopt any fair rule to solve 
this important problem in the past, and we have 
no guaranty that they will do so in the future... .” 
(ibid., pp. 11-12). 


17 Senate Bills Nos. 102 and 282, House Bills 
Nos. 352, 853, 854, and 856. None of these bills 
was seriously considered because all of them had 
been filed in the same or similar form in previous 
years. 
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scrupulously the recommendations of the 
recess commission in setting up a sched- 
ule of exemptions for children living 
apart from the households of their aged 
parents on O.A.A. 

Though there were interminable 
debates, amendments, and attempted 
amendments, mostly concerning the 
minimum and new taxes to finance it, as 
this measure was considered by the two 
branches of the General Court, there 
were several unsuccessful attempts made 
to amend the section having to do with 
children’s contributions.”* 

In an attempt to place upon local de- 
partments the responsibility for insuring 
the availability of income deducted be- 
cause children should contribute it, an 
amendment was moved to strike out the 
reference to prosecution of children un- 
der the Support of Destitute Parents Act 
only with the consent of the state depart- 
ment, and to replace it with the fol- 
lowing: 

Local bureaus of old age assistance shall, 
through their authorized agents, bring a com- 
plaint in a district court under sections 20 to 
22 inclusive of chapter 273, against a child for 
failure to provide the support that said bureau, 
or the department on appealed cases, determine 


said child should provide for his parent or 
parents. 


This amendment was adopted by the 
House and rejected by the Senate. 
It was at this point that the Senate 


18 The first attempt at amending this section was 
made by Representative Johnson, who had filed a 
vigorous dissenting opinion with the report of the 
special recess commission (Senate No. 600, pp. 10- 
14). Johnson moved to strike out section 3 of House 
Bill No. 2806, replacing it with a schedule patterned 
somewhat after the one which he adovcated in his 
dissenting report (House Journal, July 29, 1941, 
pp. 1906-7). Successively there were substituted 
for House No. 2522, House No. 2668 (committee 
on taxation), House No. 2786 (committee on ways 
and means), proposed but rejected, and House No. 
2806. Throughout, however, the section on children’s 
contributions remained unchanged by these amend- 
ments. The House rejected this amendment 23 to gg. 
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accepted an amendment which restored 
to the bill the original language contain- 
ing the schedule of exemptions as rec- 
ommended by the special recess com- 
mission and later indorsed by the com- 
mittees on pensions, taxation, and ways 
and means. 

Amended in this way, the Senate 
passed’? House Bill No. 2806 and sent it 
to the House for concurrence. The House 
preferred the measure with the amend- 
ment requiring prosecution of children 
refusing to contribute to the support of 
their parents, and so the House voted 
not to accept the Senate amendment re- 
instating the schedule of exemptions.” 
Returned to the Senate with this note 
from the House, that body, too, decided 
to maintain its stand in favor of the Bow- 
ers amendment. At this point the neces- 
sity for a conference committee was 
avoided when the House decided to re- 
capitulate. On October 15 the House 
voted to approve the Senate’s version of 
the bill.” 

In the bill” as enacted then, section 2 
retained this sentence, practically un- 
changed since it was enacted in 1937: 


In determining the need for financial assist- 
ance, said bureaus shall give consideration 
to the resources of the aged person. No action 
shall be brought under sections twenty to 
twenty-two, inclusive, of chapter two hundred 
and seventy-three by a board of public wel- 
fare in connection with the granting of assist- 
ance under this chapter except with the ap- 
proval of the department. 


19 Senate Journal, October 7, 1941, p. 1575. 
20 House Journal, October 8, 1941, pp. 2060-72. 


31 Jbid., October 15,1941, pp. 2104-9. Governor 
Saltonstall vetoed this bill because he believed 
that it provided insufficient revenue to pay for the 
minimum now increased to $40 per month, but 
both houses overrode the veto on October 30, 1941. 
Because of the emergency clause the law became 
effective at once. 


22 Acts and Resolves of 1941, chap. 729. 


Section 3 added to the Old Age Assistance 
Act a new section containing the sched- 
ule of exemptions recommended by the 
recess commission. This section read as 
follows: 


SEcTION 2A. In determining the resources of 
an aged person under section two the following 
schedule relative to the financial ability to 
support by a child of such person shall be fol- 
lowed:—1, If such child is married and living 
with his or her spouse and one minor son or 
daughter but living apart from the aged person, 
such child shall not be required to contribute 
to the support of such aged person unless such 
child is in receipt of income in excess of two 
thousand dollars annually or in excess of the 
equivalent of two thousand dollars annually. 
2. If such child is married and living with his 
or her spouse and two minor sons or daughters 
but living apart from the aged person, such 
child shall not be required to contribute to the 
support of such aged person unless such child 
is in receipt of income in excess of twenty-five 
hundred dollars annually or in excess of the 
equivalent of twenty-five hundred dollars 
annually. 3. If such child is married and living 
with his or her spouse and three minor sons or 
daughters but living apart from the aged per- 
son, such child shall not be required to contrib- 
ute to the support of such aged person unless 
such child is in receipt of income in excess of 
three thousand dollars annually or in excess of 
the equivalent of three thousand dollars annu- 
ally. 4. In any case where the income of such a 
child is between two thousand and three thou- 
sand dollars annually, in money or its equiva- 
lent, any unusual circumstances justify an 
exemption from the general rule relative to 
persons coming within such class. 5. If a child 
of such an aged person is in receipt of an annual 
income in excess of three thousand dollars in 
money or its equivalent, whether or not such 
child shall be required to contribute to the sup- 
port of the aged person shall be determined in 
each instance upon the merits of that particular 
case. 6. No unmarried child of such an aged 
person, living apart from such aged person and 
in receipt of an annual income not in excess of 
one thousand dollars, in money or its equivalent, 
shall be required to contribute to the support 
of such aged person. 


Thus, after eleven years, the legis- 
lature itself attempted to define what it 
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meant by the words “sufficient ability” 
in so far as it related to the children of 
persons applying for or receiving O.A.A. 
It is true that the definition given was 
neither complete nor adequate. It ap- 
plied only to children living apart from 
their parents, ignoring completely the 
more intricate problem of separating 
out the responsibilities and the exemp- 
tions concerning both married and un- 
married children living in the same house- 
hold with the aged recipient of O.A.A., 
whether it was in the home of the child 
or of the aged parent. Even for the group 
of children living away from the aged 
parent the definition was far from com- 
plete. In effect, the law set up certain 
schedules, varied according to the num- 
ber of dependents of the child, and spe- 
cifically stated that children of the re- 
cipients of O.A.A. whose incomes were 
below the figures named for families of 
given sizes, would not be expected to 
contribute to the support of their par- 
ents. The law did not say what percent- 
age of a child’s income in excess of the 
exemption should be required for the 
support of aged parents, apparently in- 
tending that the Department of Public 
Welfare should make this decision. Al- 
though the word “income” was not de- 
fined by the law, it would appear that 
the intention was gross rather than net. 
The words “unless such child is in re- 
ceipt of income in excess of two thou- 
sand dollars annually or in excess of the 
equivalent of two thousand dollars an- 
nually” would seem to imply gross in- 
come. This supposition is strengthened 
by the provision of No. 4 concerning “un- 
usual circumstances” justifying “‘an ex- 
emption from the general rule relative 
to persons coming within such class.” 
This law did nothing to rectify the 
long and unjust practice of denying aid 
and deducting from the budgeted grant 
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amounts which it was believed children 
could and should contribute, without at 
the same time taking any responsibility 
for seeing that such contributions were 
actually made. Correction of this had to 
wait for the 1943 session of the General 
Court. 

Nevertheless, an important change 
had been effected in this feature of the 
law, and the manner of its working-out 
would be studied by all interested parties 
as a guide for future action. This amend- 
ment represented a defeat for those per- 
sons who were pressing for complete 
abolition of responsibility of children 
from the O.A.A. program. The enact- 
ment of this amendment indicated the 
determination of the legislature to hold 
on to this principle and to make a re- 
newed attempt to find a practical way 
of enforcing it. 

Though the amended bill became ef- 
fective immediately upon its passage on 
October 30, 1941, it took several months 
for the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare to complete the revision of its rules 
and policies. When this material was re- 
leased in April, 1942, it was not in 
the form of amendments to the manual 
issued in September, 1939, but was rath- 
er in the form of a new and substantial 
manual relating to “standards of assist- 
ance for the administration of public 
assistance.” Organized into three chap- 
ters—the standard budget, resources, 
and determining the assistance pay- 
ment—this manual is devoted to a de- 
tailed presentation of the budget process 
as a method of determining need and 
measuring its extent in individual family 
settings. The material regarding re- 
sponsibility of children is found in the 
chapter on resources. 

It should be pointed out that the ma- 
terial in this manual of standards of 
assistance was intended to apply equally 
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to the three relief categories?’ adminis- 
tered by the local departments of public 
welfare. Even when the schedule of ex- 
emptions provided for in the O.A.A. Act 
of 1941 was presented in the manual, it 
was not stated that this applied only to 
the O.A.A. program, the implication 
being that it applied equally to general 
relief and A.D.C. as well. 

The manual declared that aid from 
relatives, whether in the “form of cash, 
resources in kind, such as room, board, 
clothing, etc., or services such as house- 
keeping or nursing care constitute one 
of the important resources for applicants 
for public assistance,” and the state- 
ment is added that “public assistance 
should supplement, not replace, aid from 
relatives.” At this point there is a word 
of caution to the effect that, in demand- 
ing contributions from relatives, care 
should be exercised not to force such 
relatives “below a standard of living com- 
patible with health, decency, and self- 
respect” and that children of the rela- 
tives of indigent persons should not be 
deprived of “an opportunity for educa- 
tion,” nor should such heavy demands 
be made upon them that it makes it im- 
possible for “self-supporting relatives to 
provide against their own dependency.” 
The manual offers the sound advice that 
if a contribution from relatives is to be an 
effective source of aid, “it must be based 
on ties of family affection and acceptance 
of family responsibility rather than legal 
responsibility.” Counsel against ‘“rou- 
tine interviewing of relatives who are in 
need themselves” is given, and it is sug- 
gested that such interviewing of ‘‘rela- 
tives in whom the ties of affection have 
been broken is likely to result in resent- 
ment, irritation and reaction against the 
administration of public assistance.” 

Coming to the matter of the amount 
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of contribution to be counted upon from 
“legally liable rélatives,” the manual 
stated that the entire income of the 
spouse of a needy person, minus neces- 
sary “expenses incident to his or her 
employment,” should be deducted. Sin- 
gle children living at home were allowed 
to deduct necessary expenses incident 
to their employment, such as transporta- 
tion, lunches, union dues, social security 
taxes; allowance was made for verified 
special needs of the child such as medical 
and dental care, “payment on debt, 
reasonable costs for education and veri- 
fied plans for marriage.’’ Out of the re- 
mainder of his income, such child was 
expected to pay five dollars weekly for 
his board and room. Of whatever then 
remained of the child’s income, one-half 
would be considered his own to spend as 
he wished, while the remaining half was 
to be contributed toward the family budg- 
et. If the child voluntarily contributed 
more than one-half the remainder, these 
amounts were to be deducted from the 
family budget. The manual stressed the 
importance of the worker’s making cer- 
tain that the children living in the home 
understood the deduction which was 
due to their paying their own way in the home 
and contributing toward the support of their 
parents. To accomplish this understanding an 
interview is always preferable, and is impera- 
tive if the child fails to make payments into 
the home equal to the amount calculated as a 
resource. In extreme situations of failure 
to contribute, court action may be indicated 
to avoid hardship on the applicant. 

Note should be taken of the fact that 
this policy of deducting one-half the net 
income of a child living in the home with 
an aged parent is at variance with the 
schedule which the recess commission 
stated that the commissioner of public 
welfare had agreed to with reference to 
children living at home. That schedule, 
it will be recalled, provided for such chil- 
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dren to contribute 40 per cent of gross 
income up to $14.99 a week, 50 per cent 
of gross income from $15 up to $19.99 a 
week, and 60 per cent of gross income 
from $20 up to $25 a week. 

In cases where married children were 
living in the home with the aged parent 
receiving O.A.A., the manual offered a 
choice of dividing “the common house- 
hold expenses between the two heads of 
households and [letting] each family as- 
sume its own personal expenses, food, 
clothes, etc.,”’ or of applying to them the 
same provisions applied to single chil- 
dren. Under the latter plan, if the mar- 
ried child living with the aged parent 
also had a spouse who was living there 
with him, the ‘“‘ ‘cost to the household’ 
would of course be $10 instead of $5.” 

For children living apart from the 
aged parent, the O.A.A. law, of course, 
set up a schedule of exemptions which 
the department was obliged to follow. 
Children with income in excess of the 
stipulated exemptions were liable for the 
support of their indigent parents in the 
amounts of 25 per cent of the first $500 
in excess of the exempted amount and 50 
per cent of any income in excess of $500 
over the exempted amount. In this con- 
nection the manual offered some further 
advice to workers concerning the man- 
ner of administering this feature of the 
budgetary process: 

Contributions should be secured on a volun- 
tary basis, because of moral obligation of the 
children to support their parents, rather than 
under threat of prosecution. The percentages 
given ....(for deductions in excess of the 
exemptions) are to be used as a guide in arriv- 
ing at what a reasonable contribution should 
be, not as an arbitrary basis for determining 
the amount to be deducted from the grant. 
These percentages should be used in discussing 
the amount of expected contributions with 
relatives and in determining whether or not 
failure to contribute in accordance with 
these amounts without reasonable explana- 
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tion justifies a request to the Department for 
permission to take court action. In any event 
it is the responsibility of the local agency to 
see that the applicant has his needs met from 
either relatives’ contributions or from an in- 
creased assistance payment. 


After eleven years of administration 
of the O.A.A. program in this state, dur- 
ing which, as has been seen, almost com- 
plete discretion was left to the individual 
local and state worker to determine abil- 
ity of children to support, the law, with 
the department filling in the gaps, pro- 
vided now a concrete and detailed meas- 
uring stick to be used by the worker in 
arriving at these judgments. Although 
the O.A.A. law of 194174 appeared to be- 
stow upon the State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare the authority to require the 
local administrative authorities to follow 
in detail the method and the figures set 
forth in the manual of standards, the 
commissioner decided not to use this 
authority, and so the manual was issued 
only in the form of a suggestion and rec- 
ommendation of the State Department 
of Public Welfare. This, of course, meant 
that the use made of the manual materi- 
al varied widely throughout the 351 local 
departments administering O.A.A. It 
meant, too, that the suggestion quoted 
above that it was “the responsibility of 
the local agency to see that the applicant 
has his needs met from either relatives’ 
contributions or from an increased as- 
sistance payment,” was only a sugges- 
tion and was, therefore, widely ignored. 
The practice continued of deducting chil- 
dren’s contributions that were never 
available. A very great contribution had 

24Section 1 of chap. 729 concludes with: “In 
computing the aforesaid minima the local board 
of public welfare, or the department acting on cases 
appealed, as the case may be, shall, in accordance 
with rules and regulations made by the department, 
deduct therefrom the amount of income the per- 


son assisted or to be assisted may be receiving from 
any sources whatsoever. ... . ” [Italics mine.] 
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been made, however, in that local and 
state workers now had an effective and 
detailed instrument which they could use 
in measuring the extent of an aged per- 
son’s need and also the extent of his chil- 
dren’s ability to contribute, if any. 


SPECIAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER 
OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 1942 


In O.A.A. Act of 1941, section 16 re- 
quired the commissioner of public wel- 
fare to make “‘a comprehensive investi- 
gation and study of the administration 
of the O.A.A. law” for the purpose of de- 
termining the “advisability of establish- 
ing a mandatory state budgetary system, 
so called, for use in the administration of 
said law.” Made during the spring and 
summer of 1942, the findings of this 
study reveal some interesting things re- 
garding contributions of children in con- 
nection with the O.A.A. program in 
Massachusetts.?5 

An important part of the study was an 
analysis of a sample of the case load, 
which included 4,555 cases, approximate- 
ly 5.2 per cent of the total, from 104 of 
the local departments out of the total of 
351. Of the group studied, some 66 per 
cent were living with relatives, about 30 
per cent with their spouses and children, 
and 24.4 per cent made their homes with 
their children. In 59 per cent of the 
households the O.A.A. recipient or his 
spouse was regarded as the head of the 
household; about 20 per cent were living 
with children, of whom over 15 per cent 
were daughters. It was found that, of the 
group studied, only 36.4 per cent had in- 
come outside of the O.A.A. grants. Of 
those who enjoyed other income, in over 
55 per cent of the cases this income de- 


25 Special Report of the Commissioner of Public 
Welfare in Regard to... .the Administration of the 
Old Age Assistance Law and the Benefits Received 
by Recipients of Such Assistance (House No. 1475). 


rived from contributions from children. 
“Most of these contributions came from 
employed sons or daughters in the house- 
holds of the recipients. Contributions 
from sons and daughters living apart 
from the family group were relatively 
rare.’”° Of the total group studied, only 
some 23 per cent were receiving any con- 
tributions from children. 

Since the departments of public wel- 
fare were not making it a practice to see 
that childrens’ contributions were actual- 
ly forthcoming in the amounts which the 
workers considered children able to 
make, the study does not reveal actually 
what was being contributed by children. 
The study staff simply took the data 
available in the records and calculated 
what children should have been con- 
tributing according to the provisions of 
the manual of standards of assistance.?’ 
The study found that in 488 of the house- 
holds in which the recipient or the spouse 
was the head, or approximately 10 per 
cent of the whole group studied, children 
in the home should have made a con- 
tribution. Many were calculated as being 
able to pay board only, but over one-half 
of the 488 were considered able to pay 
something besides the $5.00 weekly 
board. In over three hundred of these 
cases, or roughly two-thirds of the chil- 
dren living with their parents and able 
to contribute, were children considered 
able to contribute over $30 per month in- 
cluding payments for their own board 
and room. In over one-fifth, the contribu- 
tions amounted to $50 per month. In 55 
cases, or about 11 per cent, the estimated 
contribution was in excess of the family’s 
total budgeted needs and, under the 
rules of the department, should have re- 
sulted in their removal from the O.A.A. 
rolls. 

Of the group of aged persons living in 


36 Thid., p. 58. 27 Tbid., see esp. pp. 67-75. 
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households of which self-supporting sons 
or daughters were the heads, it was esti- 
mated that 291, or 6.4 per cent of the re- 
cipients, could expect at least shelter 
from the son or daughter. Ninety-eight 
of this group were considered able to 
contribute shelter and something in ad- 
dition, such as clothing, medical care, or 
cash. These latter amounts were modest, 
usually less than $15 per month. In thir- 
teen of these cases where the aged per- 
son was living with a son or daughter, it 
was believed that children could have 
assumed the full responsibility and that 
these cases should have been closed. 

It has already been noted that rela- 
tively few children living outside the 
home of the aged person were considered 
able to contribute, in spite of the fact 
that some 52.2 per cent of the cases 
studied had one or more children living 
apart from them. The study indicated 
that only 277, or about 6 per cent of the 
total cases studied, had children outside 
the home able to contribute something. 
Of this group, the facts available to the 
research staff indicated that contribu- 
tions were, in fact, being made by chil- 
dren of only 101, or about 2 per cent of 
the total. This indicated that there were 
some 146 cases where sons and daughters 
living outside the home were considered 
able to contribute but were not doing so. 
Available records indicated that some 
of these children were earning from $60 
to $80 per week, and in one case such a 
child was earning as much as $123 per 
week. 

Perhaps the most important discovery 
on this point made by this study was the 
small percentage of O.A.A. recipients 
whose children, under the procedure pre- 
scribed by the 1941 law and the manual, 
were able to make contributions. Only 6 
per cent had children outside the home 
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able to make any contribution whatever; 
only 6 per cent of the group studied were 
living with children who were able to 
give them shelter; only 10 per cent of the 
group studied were heads of households 
in which there were children living who 
were able to contribute something be- 
sides their board and room. 

The study also noted that all applica- 
tions for O.A.A., where there were chil- 
dren considered able to support, had not 
been rejected. On the other hand, the 
study did not include an analysis of re- 
jections on the grounds that children 
were able to support when actually they 
were not able to do so under the rules. 
It is also important that the study made 
an analysis of the 1,149 appeals filed 
with the state department in a six- 
month period from January 1 to June 
30, 1941. Of this group, 24.3 per cent 
were approved, 67.7 per cent were denied 
(that is, the decision of the local board 
was upheld), and 8 per cent were with- 
drawn. Of the issues involved in these 
appeals, by far the most common grew 
out of the dissatisfaction of the aged per- 
son with decisions made by the local de- 
partment with respect to contributions 
from children. A total of 520, or 45.3 per 
cent of the total number of appeals stud- 
ied, involved contributions from chil- 
dren. Of this group, only 92, or 17.8 
per cent, were successful from the point 
of view of the aged person. This is some- 
what lower than the average of 24.3 per 
cent for the whole group. The report 
said: “The highest rate of denial was on 
appeals involving the issue of ‘children 
able to supplement or support,’ and 
would indicate that local boards had a 
fairly good understanding of the policies 
governing contributions of legally liable 
relatives.” 
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THE PLACE OF SOCIAL CASE WORK IN THE TREATMENT 


ly at the outset of this discussion the 

fact that the assumption underlying 
this topic—namely, that social case work 
does certainly have some place in the 
treatment of delinquency—is itself still 
debatable. Not only is it obviously true, 
as we all know, that many of those pri- 
marily responsible for determining and 
administering treatment of delinquents 
are not committed to the use of social 
case work—to put it mildly—it is also 
true that social case workers themselves 
are by no means of one mind as to the 
possibility of applying the principles and 
methods of social case work to the treat- 
ment of these particular problems. 

We face, as a matter of fact, the very 
interesting paradox that social workers, 
after struggling for a generation to es- 
tablish and fortify the validity of the as- 
sumption that social case work is an es- 
sential instrument in the adequate han- 
dling of this problem, sometimes appear 
to be retreating from that position, just 
at a time when some public authorities, 
originally very skeptical of social case 
work, are beginning to see and use some 
of the values in it. 

This paradox arises, of course, out of 
the development that has taken place 
both in social work and in the penal sys- 
tem. Thirty years ago, when modern 
social case work and modern penal treat- 


[ Is necessary, I think, to face candid- 


(This paper and the following discussion were 
presented at a meeting held in Chicago under the 
auspices of the Central Howard Association. Some 
parts of Mr. Pray’s paper are appearing simul- 
taneously in the April—June issue of Federal Pro- 
bation (Vol. IX, No. 2).—Enprror.] 





OF DELINQUENCY: 


KENNETH L. M. PRAY 


ment were both in their infancy, social 
workers could confidently assure them- 
selves and the rest of the world that their 
service was not only applicable but in- 
dispensable to the adequate scientific 
treatment of delinquents. For social case 
work in those days was still definable 
only in most general terms, as individual- 
ized social treatment, and the concept of 
individualization of treatment was then 
coming to represent, also, the very core 
of modern penal reform. 

Judges and penal administrators, how- 
ever, were then equipped, on the whole, 
only with the tools of mass treatment— 
for instance, relatively fixed statutory 
sentences, based on the nature of the of- 
fense rather than on the offender, and 
congregate institutions, geared princi- 
pally to the maintenance of secure cus- 
tody. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that in those early time judges and ad- 
ministrators did not quickly recognize 
the possibility of introducing into this 
structure so new and so radical a concept 
as individualized social service. As time 
passed, however, the established pro- 
gram of treatment of delinquents came 
to minimize more and more completely 
its ancient strictly punitive purpose and 
to substitute more and more thoroughly 
the objective of reform and rehabilitation, 
with the individual delinquent rather 
than the specific delinquency as the focus 
of effective treatment. This working phi- 
losophy and method conformed perfect- 
ly with that which dominated social case 
work. For in social case work, as in other 
aspects of the penal program, individual 
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treatment was directed largely to the 
manipulation of environmental factors, 
on the one hand, and to moral and intel- 
lectual instruction and suasion, on the 
other. It was the worker’s chief business 
to find out what was wrong with the in- 
dividual, to devise a remedy, and then to 
apply his superior understanding and 
his powerful influence to the fulfilment 
of this chosen plan of rehabilitation. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, subtly or 
frankly, the worker assumed a large 
measure of responsibility for remolding 
the life of the individual client—whether 
delinquent or other—into conformity 
with community standards or, even more 
often, with the personal standards of the 
worker himself, who was regarded almost 
as a free agent, charged with personal 
accountability for the success of the 
chosen plan. Judges and penal adminis- 
trators could come quite readily to an 
understanding and acceptance of this 
additional means of direct corrective in- 
fluence upon individual delinquents. 
And they have done so. 

But our present dilemma appears in 
the fact that social case work has largely 
abandoned this original concept of itsown 
task and of the nature of the individual 
worker’s responsibility. Drawing upon 
the advancing sciences of human be- 
havior, as well as upon the critically 
analyzed outcomes of its own accumulat- 
ing experience, social case work has un- 
dergone a fundamental change of philos- 
ophy and practice. Its new position rests 
upon the conviction—indeed, upon the 
absolute knowledge—that change en- 
forced upon an individual from outside 
is, in all truth, no change at all. He will 
change himself and his social attitudes 
and behavior only to satisfy himself. He 
will, in the end, do only what he himself 
genuinely wants to do, from his own mo- 
tivations, to achieve his own satisfac- 


tions. Social case workers, therefore, no 
longer believe that they can successfully 
take upon themselves the role of com- 
pelling, persuading, or cajoling individ- 
uals to make a different and better social 
adjustment, to satisfy standards outside 
themselves. They can only help individ- 
vals to discover and face the alternatives 
open to them, to make responsible vol- 
untary choices of their own from among 
those alternatives, and then to accept re- 
sponsibly the consequences of their own 
judgments and decisions. The helping or 
treatment process, from this viewpoint, 
loses all semblance of control or manipu- 
lation of one person by another. It de- 
pends, rather, upon a relationship be- 
tween worker and client within which the 
client may, if he is able and willing, ask, 
receive, and use help in clarifying his own 
wants and purposes, in relation to the 
resources available to him, and in mus- 
tering his own powers to achieve his 
chosen ends. 

When one tries to relate this type of 
service to the situation in which the de- 
linquent finds himself and to the general 
purpose expressed in the community’s 
total plan for the treatment of delin- 
quency, the potential conflict is obvious 
and the assumption that the two belong 
together is far from axiomatic. The judge 
and the penal administrator are now, as 
they were in the beginning, representa- 
tives of the community, which, through 
law, in specific terms, has established 
certain standards of behavior, to which 
it requires all its citizens to conform if 
they are to participate as free individuals 
in the community. They are charged 
with the specific responsibility of up- 
holding those standards in the lives of 
particular individuals who have been 
held to account by the community for 
violation of those standards. Individual 
delinquents come under this influence 
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not because they have expressed or con- 
sciously felt a voluntary desire for help 
in conforming to community standards 
or in changing their own but because the 
community has compelled them to sub- 
ject themselves to this new relationship. 
It is the community’s will, not the indi- 
vidual delinquent’s, that initiates and 
sanctions whatever service or treatment 
is rendered. It is the community’s gener- 
al purpose, in reality, to change the in- 
dividual. 

To deny or to belittle the deep signif- 
icance of the apparent difference be- 
tween these two concepts is to be blind 
to reality. The reality of this difference 
is being expressed right now both by so- 
cial workers and by judicial and penal 
administrators. There is, for instance, an 
influential movement among professional 
social workers, including some of those 
who are in positions of leadership and 
authority in the field of delinquency con- 
trol, to bring about the ultimate sepa- 
ration of the so-called “‘case-work func- 
tions” from the authoritative operations 
of agencies like the courts or correctional 
institutions, because the two functions 
are deemed inherently incompatible. 
While this movement is now directed 
chiefly to the limitation of the juvenile 
court to its strictly judicial role, through 
the transfer of its so-called case-work 
tasks to other administrative child wel- 
fare agencies, the basic hypothesis under- 
neath the movement certainly denies, by 
implication, the validity of a case-work 
approach to the handling of adult de- 
linquents as well. The similar viewpoint 
of some judges and administrators, ap- 
proaching the problem from a different 
angle, is expressed in the recent articles 
in the Atlantic Monthly by Judge Perkins 
of Boston, who presides over one of the 
oldest and best juvenile courts in the 
country and who now contends that the 


preoccupation of the social case worker 
with the interests of the individual—the 
case worker’s apparent willingness to 
risk the community’s safety, at times, in 
order to permit the individual delinquent 
to develop and use his own powers and to 
realize his own purposes—runs contrary 
to sound social principles and stands in 
the way of effective administration of the 
law. 

It seems to me that the time has come 
to face this issue squarely. Until we do, 
we cannot claim for social case work, nor 
will it possibly achieve, a real place in the 
treatment of delinquency. For myself, I 
affirm my profound conviction that this 
alleged conflict between social case work 
and other essential authoritative proc- 
esses in the treatment of delinquency is 
only apparent, not real; that the true 
principles of social case work are not only 
applicable—they are indispensable—to 
the administration of any effective pro- 
gram of treatment of the delinquent; 
that the alleged conflict is based on a 
misconception or misinterpretation of 
both social case work and these other 
aspects of treatment. 

The dominating misconception of 
social. case-work is twofold, and it has 
been unfortunately fostered by certain 
social case workers themselves. First, is 
the tendency in some quarters to limit 
the meaning of the term “social case 
work” to a presumably intensive thera- 
peutic process, set up within the relation- 
ship between worker and client, which is 
addressed directly to effecting deep per- 
sonality change in the client. From this 
point of view the simple, practical, day- 
to-day services that usually initiate, al- 
ways accompany, and often wholly sus- 
tain the helping relationship may be use- 
ful and necessary in opening avenues of 
access to the inner personality of the 
client, but these services in themselves 
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do not involve social case work. They are 
believed to be beneath the level of truly 
professional skill and dignity, because 
they do not necessarily enlist the whole 
self of the client in changing himself. 
They are external trappings, so to speak, 
behind which we should conduct our real 
professional operations. 

The second misconception of social 
case work, necessarily involved in this 
first one, is the tendency to abstract the 
client from his social setting as the ob- 
ject of effort. The social worker’s al- 
leged preoccupation with the inner life 
and being of the individual, with the per- 
sonality problem, if you please—the ef- 
fort to respond to the client’s own per- 
sonal need, without limit or definition— 
seems to leave out of account, as Judge 
Perkins asserts, the community’s stake 
in its own protection against individual 
violation of its own proper and necessary 
rules. 

The misconception of the true nature 
of modern individualization of treatment 
in other aspects of the delinquency prob- 
lem is also twofold. First, is the assump- 
tion that flexible individual programs of 
treatment—the separation of the indi- 
vidual out from the mass, for any pur- 
pose whatever—is somehow a means of 
relaxing or easing the authority exerted 
by the community, a form of leniency, 
Second, necessarily involved in this 
same concept, is the tendency to regard 
any exercise of firm authority, therefore, 
as an evidence of failure in the use of a 
more subtle professional skill. Since the 
exercise of authority is inherent in the 
operation of court, of institution, of pro- 
bation and parole, the relationship be- 
tween worker and client comes to be re- 
garded as inherently unprofessional— 
not a helping, but an exclusively con- 
trolling, relationship. 

It is necessary, I believe, to reject, ex- 


plicitly and finally, all these misconcep- 
tions. We must start from the one com- 
mon premise that the basic purpose of 
delinquency treatment is the protection 
of the community. That is the only rea- 
son we enter the lives of these people at 
all. Its concern for the individual, wher- 
ever and however expressed, is as a mem- 
ber of the community. Individualized 
treatment—whether by social case work 
or otherwise—is justified, if at all, only 
because the protection of the community 
against crime is best achieved in that 
fashion; that is, by affording the offender 
opportunity, incentive, and help to live 
within community standards rather than 
outside or in opposition to them. Those 
standards and limitations remain in full 
force and effect under a program of in- 
dividualized treatment as under any 
other program; they are not abrogated 
or denied; they are not relaxed in the 
slightest degree; they are accepted and 
used, 

It is within this framework that social 
case work, like every other part of the 
treatment process in relation to delin- 
quency, must operate, if it is to find its 
place in that process. The vital question 
must then be answered, ‘“‘Can social case 
work operate within this framework?” 
Can it accept this kind of limitation up- 
on the freedom of the individual to be 
fully responsible for himself, to choose 
his own ends, and to find his own way to 
the attainment of those ends? Is this ac- 
knowledgment of the rightful authority 
of the community to establish and’ main- 
tain its own standards incompatible 
with the concept, underlying social case 
work, of the way in which human beings 
change their patterns of behavior and 
their social relationships? 

Not only is there room, in the practice 
of social case work, for such limitations 
upon individual freedom; there is posi- 
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tive, unavoidable need for just such 
limits. They constitute the framework 
within which, alone, real freedom, real 
movement and change, is possible to any- 
body. There is no absolute freedom for 
any of us in this life. Life itself consists of 
a constant process of adjustment to the 
limitations that surround humankind. 
There are limitations of physical strength 
and capacity in ourselves, with which 
each of us must come to terms. There are 
limitations of mental ability. There are 
also social limitations—not only those of 
law and custom, but of ordinary human 
intercourse. In some measure each of us 
pays for the recognition, respect, and 
comradeship we seek from others, by ac- 
cepting and respecting the conditions 
imposed by others with whom we want to 
associate. 

These limitations are not only ineradi- 
cable facts of life to which, willy-nilly, we 
are bound to adjust. They are, in fact, the 
very basis upon which we discover our 
own capacities, for we must have some- 
thing to struggle and measure ourselves 
against, in order to find ourselves, to 
achieve selfhood with all it satisfactions, 
at all. Without those limits we are lost 
in a tidal wave of surging impulses, none 
of which is better, more satisfying, than 
any other. It is profoundly true, as the 
psychologists tell us, that it is conflict 
between our impulses, some barrier to 
realization of some of them, that makes 
us think at all. Social adjustment and 
readjustment consist of the acceptance 
and use of real limitations upon our ab- 
solute freedom. They consist of making 
one’s own, taking into one’s self, a share 
of the social authority that sanctions 
these inherent limitations upon individ- 
ual life, so that we can use them con- 
structively and stop fighting them vain- 
ly. 
The function of social case work in 


facilitating social adjustment is not, 
therefore, to free the individual from all 
limitations; it is not to assist him to 
achieve, without let or hindrance, any or 
all of the ends to which he might aspire, 
but rather it is to help him to face, to un- 
derstand, to accept, and to deal construc- 
tively and responsibly with certain reali- 
ties of his own situation—his own capaci- 
ties and also the facts of his social setting. 
The individual social worker is, further- 
more, not a free agent, responding freely 
to every need of the client. He works 
within an agency setting, which not only 
accepts community standards as the 
basis of its own service—whether it be a 
public or a private agency—but which 
sets up conditions of its own, to which 
the client must conform if the service is 
to be available to him. Agency function, 
structure, and policy, represented by the 
worker, become a part of the limits with- 
in which the client must learn to operate 
if he is to attain the personal satisfaction 
he seeks. 

Now, it is peculiarly true of the de- 
linquent that social readjustment must 
be founded upon the recognition and ac- 
ceptance of the inherent, rightful, essen- 
tial social authority that underlies social 
living. He has rejected or violated that 
authority in the past. He has to learn 
anew, through painful experience, that 
those social limits, like those of his own 
personal capacities, are inviolable and 
that his real satisfactions are to be found 
only within them. It is obvious that he 
cannot learn the values of those stand- 
ards to him, if he does not find them up- 
held in practice, as he struggles to come 
to new terms with the community. They 
must be an integral part of the frame- 
work within which and against which he 
tests himself but with which in the end 
he must come to terms by his own will, 
if he is to resume free, independent life 
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in the world outside. To assume or to 
contend, therefore, that social case work 
with delinquents, if it is to have any 
place at all in the process of their treat- 
ment, must be separated from authority, 
must be divorced from all enforced limi- 
tations, is to rob the service of its most 
important dynamic—a vital, candid fac- 
ing of reality—and it is to frustrate, in 
advance, its primary objective—namely, 
to help the individual delinquent to ac- 
cept and to deal responsibly with the 
whole of that reality, including its in- 
violable limitations. 

There are only two essential condi- 
tions for the practice of social case work 
within this authoritative setting. The 
first is that the authority involved shall 
be not arbitary and personal, not an ex- 
pression of the individual worker’s par- 
ticular will but a true expression of the 
social will, controlling both worker and 
client. This requires that the agency, 
whether public or private, which the 
worker serves and represents shall, in its 
own definition of purpose and of policy, 
define, express, and sustain the condi- 
tions which the worker applies, the limits 
within which both worker and client op- 
erate. The second condition is that with- 
in the limits thus prescribed there shall 
still be room, there shall still be obliga- 
tion and opportunity, for the individual 
delinquent to exercise freedom, to make 
really vital choices of his own, to face 
his own problem, and to accept responsi- 
bility for dealing with it. This combina- 
tion of freedom and authority is the very 
essence of democratic life for all of us, at 
every level, and in every circumstance. 
Wherever this combination really exists, 
social case work—that is, the art of help- 
ing individuals through the offer of spe- 
cific services to find the strength to face 
reality, to muster the power to make re- 
sponsible choices, and to accept for them- 


selves the consequences of those choices 
—can find a congenial and a fruitful 
sphere of service. 

Before following through the implica- 
tions of this conception into a few of the 
practical places at which it can be ap- 
plied, I must revert for a moment to a 
consideration of that narrower definition 
of social case work to which I referred in 
passing—that is, the concept of its task 
which set it somewhat apart from the 
meeting of the simple, practical, immedi- 
ate needs of the client and which focused 
it in a so-called therapeutic relationship, 
directed to the discovery, the interpreta- 
tion, and the redirection of the déep per- 
sonal forces that presumably underlie 
the overt immediate problems. There is 
something extremely plausible and allur- 
ing about that concept. It has in it an ap- 
parent effort to get at and remove under- 
lying causes rather than to deal with su- 
perficial symptoms in behavior. But it 
has serious defects. 

In the first place, of course, if social 
case workers follow this definition of pro- 
fessional function, they are likely to find 
themselves perilously entangled with the 
functions and prerogatives of another 
profession—psychiatry, for instance— 
which is devoted to precisely this pur- 
pose and which is far more qualified, on 
the whole, to pursue it effectively. But 
there are other more compelling consid- 
erations, already presented, which in- 
validate this concept of social case work. 
It tends to sacrifice, both theoretically 
and practically, the reality limits which 
are so essential an element in the effort 
of the client, with the help of the worker, 
to come to terms with his problem. It is 
precisely in the concrete needs which he 
feels now, in relation to concrete services 
available, under specific conditions, that 
the delinquent faces the necessity of 
meeting, in its full force, and finding a 
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way to master, the present problem of 
finding a new way of adjusting to life. If 
he can escape facing these practical im- 
mediate issues, even by collaborating in 
an exploration of his past, or by disre- 
garding, for a time, his immediate prob- 
lems, because they are presumably less 
important than hidden causes, he can 
easily continue to evade immediate re- 
sponsibility for dealing with present real- 
ity. By the same token, the worker, 
faced with the endless catacombs of 
mixed feeling and purpose, imbedded in 
the shadowy depths of the individual’s 
personality, may easily find himself lured 
into an illimitable labyrinth of problems, 
without chart or compass or destination. 
Without some firm basis, in the need of 
the moment for present commitment in 
decision and action and for responsible, 
considerate, effectual choices and judg- 
ments, the controls and the goals that 
are essential for both taking and giving 
help, in a social case work relationship, 
are lacking. 

Furthermore, every expression of real 
need, every offer of real service, within 
the relationship between these two, client 
and social worker, affords an opportunity 
for pin-point focus upon the attitudes 
and feelings, the will and the purpose, 
which are decisive at this moment. In 
the smallest detail of daily living—a 
change of address, a change of job, a de- 
sire for a new suit of clothes, a fear of 
writing home, a reluctance to report to 
the authorities, or to meet regular ap- 
pointments—is imbedded the whole 
problem which the individual finds in re- 
lating freedom to authority, dependence 
to independence, and in taking responsi- 
bility or evading it. To overlook or to 
minimize the significance of these op- 
portunities for service, to deny their 
validity and their supreme importance 
as factors in the social case-work process, 


is to be blind to the very essence of pro- 
fessional responsibility and opportunity. 

And so, to answer, at last, the ques- 
tion implied in our topic—‘“What Is the 
Place of Social Case Work in the Treat- 
ment of Delinquency?’”—I affirm: The 
place of social case work is at every point 
in the whole system of treatment at 
which the individual finds difficulty in 
relating and reconciling his personal feel- 
ings and wants with the demands of his 
social situation, including the authority 
inherent in it. It is a means of individual- 
izing the impact of the social forces that 
bear down upon him, of helping him to 
discover their meaning to him, their ef- 
fect upon him, and of helping him to 
choose a course of action that sustains 
his own individuality and integrity, 
while yielding enough of his old self to ac- 
cept the limits these social forces repre- 
sent. 

What are some of the points at which 
these problems appear with the most 
vital force? I shall leave out of account, 
for this occasion, those moments during 
the individual’s life—in the family, at 
school, at work, at play—when, as the 
forces of confusion and growth, of change 
and disintegration, beset him, the clear, 
objective help of a social case worker 
might mean the actual prevention of the 
first overt steps to ultimate delinquency. 

I cannot elaborate, or even enumerate, 
more than a few of those particular oc- 
casions upon which, as delinquency does 
develop, social case work may be a pecu- 
liarly appropriate and helpful tool. 
I can only mention, in passing, for in- 
stance, the possibilities of its fruitful ap- 
plication in relation to the function of the 
police, bizarre as that association may 
at first glance appear. Yet, in the activi- 
ties of so-called policewomen and some 
crime-prevention units, at least a primi- 
tive kind of social case work has gained a 
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tiny toehold, even there. But this fairly 
novel idea does illustrate, with special 
vividness, perhaps, the basic problems 
to which social case work can address it- 
self with considerable confidence and 
clarity. Consider, for instance, the dis- 
illusionment, the shock of fear and shame, 
that may come—does certainly come— 
to many a person who, for the first time, 
or without warning, faces arrest for 
crime. Guilty or innocent, hard-boiled or 
unsophisticated, novice or expert, the 


individual at that moment turns fran-, 


tically in one direction or another for 
help in facing the terrifying unknown 
that lies just ahead. Is it too much to ex- 
pect that a skilful professional practition- 
er of social case work, alertly sensitive to 
what this occasion means to the individ- 
ual and his family, identified in feeling 
and understanding both with the com- 
munity that has suddenly imposed its 
naked force upon him and with the in- 
dividual who has suddenly lost direction 
of his own life, could help to avert either 
heedless and futile rebellion, on the one 
hand, or complete abdication of self- 
respect and personal responsibility, on 
the other? 

There are other spots, long after this 
moment, in which social case work has 
already found far more common accept- 
ance. The presentence investigation in 
the court is one. Indeed, this, I think, 
often seems to the court and to the pub- 
lic to be the typical, if not the only spe- 
cific, purpose to which social case work 
can profitably be applied. Social case 
work has been generally identified with 
this investigative process since the days of 
Mary Richmond’s Social Diagnosis a 
generation ago, and this process is still the 
hallmark of social case work in many 
minds. And even this aspect of it is not 
to be minimized in importance. As an 
aid to the truly scientific and socially 


sound treatment of the delinquent, with- 
in the function of the court, it has an 
enormous value, for the technical skill of 
the social worker in discriminating, eco- 
nomical, sure-footed discovery and weigh- 
ing of hidden, as well as surface, facts can 
have a respectable and decisive part in 
achieving real justice. But it should be 
added, I believe, that in this investiga- 
tive process it is not always the external, 
mechanical technique which is of first 
importance and value. It is rather the 
disciplined capacity of the worker to 
begin and to carry on, throughout this 
investigative process, the building-up of 
a relationship with the individual delin- 
quent and with those with whom he is in- 
volved, through which they can, from 
the first, face their problems and respon- 
sibilities with somewhat greater freedom 
and clarity and can find in the whole ex- 
perience something more than the de- 
struction of all their normal strengths 
and hopes. The investigation can be, in a 
measure, a co-operative process, which 
enlists the responsible participation of 
those to whose ultimate treatment it is 
addressed. It is this kind of investigation 
that really counts in the long run, and I 
know of no specialist more adept in this 
skill than the social case worker. 

I shall pass hurriedly over the next 
step at which social case work is most com- 
monly and confidently invoked—the 
period of probation. It is obvious that in 
this relationship of mutual and continual 
responsibility between worker and delin- 
quent, over a considerable period of time, 
all we have said of the scope and nature 
of the art of social case work is applicable 
down to the last letter and comma. It 
need only be supplemented by this repet- 
itive note of warning. If social case work 
is to be effective here—as it can and 
should be—two conditions must be re- 
garded. To the court, release upon pro- 
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bation cannot be viewed as a form of 
leniency, in which the authority of the 
court is relaxed or abdicated. It must be 
understood by court, delinquent, and 
probation officer alike, that this is an 
experimental period of social adjustment, 
during which the individual is expected 
and helped to learn to live with authority. 
It is a testing time to discover and de- 
velop his capacity to take responsibility 
for himself, as a member of the communi- 
ty, within its framework of rules and 
with all its deficiencies and limitations. 
Unless the social worker accepts his own 
responsibility in the same terms; unless 
he himself can accept and use the author- 
ity inherent in his own functions; unless, 
at the same time, he has the insight, the 
patience, the faith, to give help when it 
is needed but never to relieve the client 
of his own full responsibility—this proc- 
ess can be an empty series of motions, 
valuable neither to the court, to the com- 
munity, nor to the delinquent himself. 
There is one additional service to 
which, I believe, social case work may be 
far more widely and confidently dedi- 
cated in the future than in the past. This 
is in the administration of a correctional 
institution. The enormous strides that 
have been taken in recent years to con- 
vert these dark and dismal structures 
from places of exile and punishment into 
scenes of constructive labor and com- 
munity life, centers of a deliberately 
planned rehabilitative program, are ad- 
mirable in purpose and often in effect. 
But it seems to me that it is necessary to 
remind ourselves and the community 
that just to the degree that the normal 
conditions, opportunities, and incentives 
of social living are introduced into the 
institution, just to the degree that the 
normal, universal social institutions de- 
voted to work, play, education, health, 
comradeship, and intercourse become 


part and parcel of institutional life—just 
to that same degree do the customary 
problems of social conflict and social ad- 
justment, which characterize social living 
on any level and at any place, appear up- 
on the scene. They are, indeed, intensi- 
fied by the perpetual, uninterrupted con- 
tact with comparative strangers and by 
the unnatural isolation from the stabiliz- 
ing forces of family, neighborhood, and 
other normal group associations. It seems 
to me axiomatic that if, in the free com- 
munity which we all know, there is need 
for the service of competent professional 
social workers to help individuals and 
families to relate themselves comfortably 
and constructively to the frictions and 
frustrations that beset human beings in 
their living together, there is vastly more 
need and more certain usefulness in mak- 
ing that kind of individualized helping 
available to those who are torn from 
their familiar settings and set down by no 
will of their own in an artificial, rigid, 
inherently disagreeable social setting. In 
relating to institution rules and authori- 
ties, in relating to fellow-inmates, in re- 
lating to the families and friends they 
have left behind, in looking forward to 
the problem of resuming responsible liv- 
ing ‘after a period of complete depend- 
ency, in learning to use positively and 
purposefully the time they are to spend 
in this particular way and place—some 
of these human beings, indeed many, 
perhaps most of them, will find a way to 
use, for their own good and for the good 
of the community to which they return, 
the understanding help of a skilful social 
case worker if it is available to them. I 
can assert out of specific personal obser- 
vation, and from the demonstrable re- 
sults of such service where it has been 
tried, that they can and will do so. And 
I venture to predict that one of the out- 
standing developments of the next ten 
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years in our penal system will be the 
steady expansion of social case-work 
services in correctional institutions all 
over the country. 

I need not more than mention the ob- 
vious value—indeed, the imperative 
necessity—of following through with 
this same kind of help and guidance when 
the prison door finally opens and the 
former convict walks out into the free 
world to begin life anew. The official 
parole service and the voluntary prison- 
ers’ aid society, with this essential in- 
gredient of professional social case-work 
service at its command, has the over- 
whelming responsibility, the almost il- 
limitable opportunity, and along with 
these, the indescribable satisfaction, of 
putting into this crucial experience a 
meaning and a quality that can have in- 
estimable value for the individual and 
for the community. 

I must close with the very emphatic 


assurance—which I hope has been impli- 
cit in all I have said—that social case 
work is no panacea for crime, nor is it a 
magic and mysterious key to all the in- 
tricate problems of crime prevention or 
treatment, nor can it always succeed. I 
contend only that it must be a part—not 
by any means the whole, but a significant 
part—of any program in this field. For 
it has in it—in its philosophy, in its meth- 
od, in its objective, in its outcome—that 
profound faith in men, that respect for 
the inherent dignity and worth of every 
human personality, that repudiation of 
crude power as a factor in human life, 
coupled with a real appreciation of the 
necessity and the value of social struc- 
ture and limitation, which is the essence 
of the democratic spirit, the true founda- 
tion of just and effective law, and the 


basis of orderly, stable, progressive social _ 


life. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WoRK 


DISCUSSION BY CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


Mr. Pray has presented the problem which 
confronts the case worker who must work with 
the individual in a situation in which his serv- 
ices are imposed rather than sought. He has em- 
phasized the fact that we cannot fulfil our dual 
function—that of safeguarding the community 
and of helping the individual—by identifying 
with him against the authoritative system re- 
sponsible for his supervision. Instead we must 
help the individual in such a way that the de- 
mands of society, as conveyed through a correc- 
tional agency, may become sufficiently desirable 
that he himself regulates his behavior. 

We have learned that, just as this end is not 
attained by identifying with the offender versus 
the law, it likewise is not attained by such a com- 
plete identification with the authoritative sys- 
tem that we are not able to see its defects and 
limitationsand to understand what theindividual 
is feeling, as he must submit to the drastic re- 
strictions involved in imprisonment and to so- 
ciety’s mistrust as expressed in supervised pa- 
role. It is probably true that much of our in- 
effectual work in authoritative systems has been 


due to an extreme alignment on the side either 
of the individual or of the correctional agency. 
It is clear that we must accept and maintain our 
identity as representatives of the law and at the 
same time extend to the individual help which 
may become desirable to him because he feels 
our kindly purpose, our understanding, and our 
respect for him as a person who has an identity 
other than that of the offender. This seems so 
obvious that we might well wonder why case 
workers in general have not functioned this way 
to a greater extent than they have. Time does 
not permit discussion of the many factors which 
may have operated against our relating our- 
selves both to the correctional system and to the 
individual. I shall mention only those that seem 
to me to be particularly significant. 

Workers as human beings have had strong 
feelings which have led to marked alignments 
and which have determined their thinking and 
their action. Many of us have come to adult- 
hood with intense feelings about offenders. 
These feelings have ranged, varying with the 
offense, from mild distaste to extreme repug- 
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nance and from mild anxiety to extreme fear. 
The very feelings which in part enabled us to 
inhibit our own unsocial impulses operate, 
warningly, to make us condemn their enactment 
by others. Any acceptance or understanding of 
antisocial behavior may be reacted to with the 
fear that we are condoning and thereby per- 
haps lowering our own standards. These feel- 
ings gradually give way in many workers as they 
experience professional education. In some in- 
stances, however, vestiges may remain. Feel- 
ings of condemnation may give way to sym- 
pathy and understanding, as workers study hu- 
man behavior. This may occur as they come 
to know the effects of frustrating and hurtful 
relationships, as they become acquainted with 
the effects of adverse social and economic condi- 
tions on family life and of the effects of dis- 
turbed family life on the individual. They see 
the individual not as having sinned so much as 
having been sinned against. At this point there 
may come a marked swing away from their 
former attitudes. There may emerge as strong 
an identification with the individual against 
the law as formerly there was with the law 
against the individual. 

At this point there may come also through 
study of human behavior and through knowl- 
edge of the mechanisms operating in some in- 
stances of antisocial behavior an appreciation 
of the need of these individuals for supportive 
moral judgments and for help given by consist- 
ent discipline and understanding authority. 
When workers see this, they are less fearful of 
identifying with the correctional agency. They 
may then come to use the authority of the 
agency and the supportive judgments of society 
objectively and effectively because they use 
them now in response to the individual’s need 
rather than from their own need to punish and 
condemn. But right here, at a time of psycholog- 
ical readiness to represent the law-enforcing 
agency and to help the individual incorporate 
its dictates, they are driven back by the very 
nature of some institutional programs either in- 
to alignment with the individual or into a de- 
fensive alliance with the agency. In so far as 
case workers care mightily what happens to 
people and in so far as they truly understand 
the factors and forces which shape men to un- 
social ends and which undermine possibilities 
for their rehabilitation, they find it difficult in- 
deed to accept the programs and the administra- 
tive procedure of some correctional agencies. 
When these regimes are destructively restric- 


tive, case workers are driven either to reject or 
to defend blindly the agencies which theoretical- 
ly they should be able to use in the confident, 
resourceful, and creative way described by Mr. 
Pray. This occurs, almost inevitably, in sys- 
tems which are administered by people who are 
harshly punitive and who lack respect for the 
individuals they serve, that is, when everything 
is done to defeat rather than to attain the aims 
of a rehabilitation program. Until many correc- 
tional institutions are corrected, it is probable 
that case workers will find it difficult if not im- 
possible to work constructively within their 
authoritative framework. The creative use of 
this framework which Mr. Pray’s stimulating 
discussion envisages presupposes an acceptable 
regime, administered by reasonably well-quali- 
fied personnel, oriented to human needs and to 
the import of their work. When these conditions 
are not present, it is important that we not be- 
come blindly worshipful of restrictive and de- 
priving systems on the assumption that in and 
of themselves and even by reason of these quali- 
ties the case worker can help the individual 
make constructive use of them. It is important 
to remember that in some instances institution- 
al reform is prerequisite to effective case-work 
service. If social workers put first things first, 


they will make known the need for program . 


change rather than assume that in their skilled 
hands a poor instrument may be wielded effec- 
tively. 

Within a well-planned and constructively 
administered correctional system we would do 
well to note the therapeutic possibilities inher- 
ent in helping the individual learn to live within 
social limits. In some instances this may come 
about in so far as the individual finds in the case 
worker a person who understands his anger and 
his frustration, who at the same time helps him 
to understand the purpose of the social demands, 
who values his efforts at fitting in, and who 
through trusting him shows confidence in his 
ability to modify his behavior. As he is thus un- 
derstood and encouraged, he may come to feel 
different about authority and he may move into 
identification with the worker’s attitudes to- 
ward social restrictions, gradually making them 
his own apart from the worker. This will occur 
when the individual has considerable capacity 
for relationship, considerable capacity to endure 
denial, and a relatively active conscience—in 
short, a character structure which enables him 
to come to grips with reality. Little other than 
sometimes a temporary “‘institution cure” may 
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take place in such instances as the adult offend- 
er with a markedly infantile character. This is 
particularly true when his inability to inhibit 
his unsocial impulses stems from life-long dep- 
rivation and from the lack of sufficiently 
meaningful relationships to have developed a 
normal conscience. The juvenile offender when 
behavior is on this same basis may experience 
through imposed authority more lasting ability 
to inhibit his unsocial impulses, providing con- 
formity and consideration for others gives him 
new patterns for relating to others which are 
more gratifying than the old ones. Socially ac- 
ceptable behavior will bemore firmly intrenched, 
however, if within the institution the young 
person is afforded meaningful relationships 
through which he develops genuine feelings of 
love and hence of obligation to others. Benefits 
to the individual through the use of imposed au- 
thority may not occur in those instances of adult 
or juvenile offenders where the delinquency is a 
solution for some deep neurotic conflict, as, for 
example, when it serves the purpose of obtain- 
ing punishment, or of punishing others, etc. 
Many adult offenders and some juvenile delin- 
quents are persons who may not be able to make 
use of imposed limits without help other than 
has been described. Their irrational strivings, 
that is, their inability to think, has derived 
from an excess of deprivation, of frustration, 
and of measuring and bruising themselves 
against limiting circumstances. For some of 
these individuals direct psychotherapeutic help 
will be indicated. Institutional regimes which 
are permissive rather than restrictive in char- 
acter also will be needed in some instances.' 

It is true that case workers sometimes have 
undertaken direct psychotherapeutic work in- 
advisedly. In my opinion more often than not 
these abortive attempts have not derived from 
a lack of respect for usual case-work measures. 
Instead these attempts have been motivated by 
the case worker’s comprehension of the individ- 
ual’s need and his lack of realization of the full 
extent of knowledge and skill demanded for 
competent service of this nature. We would all 
agree with Mr. Pray that the sick delinquent is 
a large order for the average case worker, and 
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we would not recommend ambitious efforts at 
direct treatment for which he lacks adequate 
preparation. 

It is important, however, that case workers 
focus on understanding what purpose delin- 
quent behavior serves the individual in a given 
instance; also on what the correctional experi- 
ence is meaning to the person in relation to the 
needs expressed in his delinquency. Finding the 
answers to these questions will imply history- 
taking, that is, exploration of the past for light 
on the present problem and the present experi- 
ence which we are trying to help him use con- 
structively. As the trained worker attains skill 
through experience, his inquiries will become 
differential. They will not be a random collec- 
tion of facts useless in the present problem of 
determining what help the individual needs and 
can use. Nor will these inquiries be used blindly 
as an escape to the past or unjustifiably as an 


excuse for not coming to terms with the present’ 


reality, if there is evidence of capacity for facing 
that reality. They may be used, however, as a 
safeguard against misguided hopes and mis- 
taken assumption as to the benefits of imposed 
limitations. They may serve also as a basis for 
referring individuals to available psychiatrists 
and as a safeguard against overambitious at- 
tempts at direct treatment. Finally, it is as we 
understand the purpose served by the delinquent 
behavior as well as the meaning of the correc- 
tional experience in relation to that behavior, 
that we may see possibilities for that more ef- 
fective use of the authority, the discipline, the 
limiting realities—in short, the use of the “social 
will” expressed in the institutional regime and 
parole procedure. 

We are indebted to Mr. Pray for a thought- 
provoking discussion, one which should stimu- 
late us to careful evaluation of our case-work 
efforts and of our correctional programs. He has 
reinforced our long-standing conviction as to 
the importance of good institutions and of ade- 
quate parole supervision as a framework for 
effective social case work in the treatment of de- 
linquency. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SUPPLEMENTARY COMMENT BY MR. PRAY 


Miss Towle’s discriminating and penetrating 
discussion has raised extremely significant 


tSee August Aichhorn, Wayward Youth (New 
York: Viking Press, 1935). 





questions that go to the very heart of social 
case-work philosophy and practice. I am happy 
to have this opportunity to clarify my own point 
of view upon some of these basic issues. 
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Miss Towle points out three dangers: 
First, that the social case worker’s identifica- 
tion with, and use of, agency function and policy 
—which, especially in the field of delinquency, 
often represent very imperfect and even po- 
tentially destructive standards and practices— 
may threaten the integrity of both worker and 
client by condoning and perpetuating indefen- 
sible limitations that prevent, rather than pro- 
mote, the client’s sound social adjustment; 

Second, that the emphasis placed upon the 
maintenance and use of such specific limits, as 
decisive factors in the helping process, tends to 
place upon many clients more responsibility for 
facing and dealing with the realities of their 
situations than they can be expected to carry 
and tends to underestimate the responsibility 
which the worker must carry for protective help 
in some cases and for direct psychotherapeutic 
help in others; 

Third, that this extensive responsibility of 
the social case worker necessitates greater reli- 
ance upon history-taking and “diagnosis” in 
the usual sense, than appears in the social case- 
work function and practice which I have de- 
scribed. 

It is undeniably true, as Miss Towle asserts, 
that “in some instances institutional reform is 
prerequisite to effective case-work service.” 
Unless a given program has constructive values 
for the individual and unless within the program 
the individual has sufficient freedom, opportuni- 
ty, and incentive to discover and realize those 
values for himself—and unless the social case 
worker has conviction on that point and has suf- 
ficient freedom to help the individual use the 
program for his own benefit—there is no place 
for social case work in such a program. Fur- 
thermore, one must agree wholeheartedly with 
the concept that social workers, “who do care 
mightily what happens to people,” should ac- 
cept a full share of responsibility for helping to 
substitute constructive for destructive condi- 
tions, policies, and methods, whether they are 
working inside or outside the institutional sys- 
tem. 

The crux of the question, however, is this: 
Given a program which has a sound purpose, 
with which the social worker can be identified, 
because it has constructive elements in it— 
though it is not perfect by any standard—can 
the social worker’s responsibility be best dis- 
charged by helping the individual to come to 
terms with the actual limitations in his social 
situation, through the offer of specific service, 
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available within these fixed limits, or is it nec- 
essary for the worker to offer help on the basis 
of her own individual judgment of the individ- 
ual’s need and capacity and her own appraisal 
of the validity of community demands or of 
agency policy? 

It is my contention merely that since social 
life is social and is never subject to individual 
control alone, real social adjustment is facili- 
tated by a helping process that rests on the ac- 
knowledgment and use, rather than the denial 
or evasion, of the limitations inherent in social 
living. This does not mean that the social work- 
er must defend, either to himself or to the client, 
all the limitations within which they operate. 
These are facts, which bind both worker and 
client while they exist. The worker can accept 
the client’s feeling about them—may, indeed, 
share it—but it is the worker’s business to see 
to it, so far as possible, that this feeling, how- 
ever rational and justifiable in itself, does not 
prevent either of them from facing the realities 
and from examining the alternatives that are 
actually available in the premises. I assert that 
this solid framework of functional limitations 
and conditions of service protects both client and 
worker against arbitrary and capricious judg- 
ments and decisions and holds them both to the 
task of reconciling, practically and effectually, 
the individual and the social interests at stake. 

It is true, as Miss Towle implies, that this 
way of helping places heavy responsibilities up- 
on the client. That is its keystone. It approaches 
the client as a person who is expected to manage 
his own life, who presumably has the strength 
to do so, and whose present need is for help in 
clarifying his own problem, in facing coura- 
geously the alternatives open to him, and in 
mustering his own powers to choose a course of 
action and to accept the consequences of that 
decision responsibly. It rejects the concept 
that social case work is primarily for the de- 
pendent person who has to be protected against 
his own weakness; who, therefore, must be 
treated as a patient, so to speak, and who must 
be permitted to accept only so much responsi- 
bility as the worker thinks he can carry at a 
given time. It is obviously true that not every- 
one to whom a social case worker offers service 
has equal capacity for accepting responsibility 
in these terms. Everyone is entitled, however, 
to face his own responsibilities and to do what 
he can with them, and there is overwhelming 
evidence of the amazing capacity of human be- 
ings, however battered and bruised by circum- 
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stances, to find their own way to reasonably 
adequate self-organization and reorganization, 
in a relationship with a professional person who 
respects their strength, who leaves them free to 
feel and express all the conflicting elements 
in their struggle toward a new self, and who yet 
steadily and firmly offers service on terms which 
are acceptable to the community and which the 
client must by his own will accept or reject. 

It is also true, of course, as Miss Towle says, 
that there are clients whose disorganization is 
so deep-seated as to involve far-reaching dis- 
turbance of the total personality structure. 
Psychotherapy in some form is certainly called 
for in such cases if the delinquent can accept 
and use it. Social case workers must, by all 
means, have the basic training which enables 
them to recognize these needs and to help the 
individual to take advantage, where possible, of 
psychotherapeutic services. Some case workers 
will be associated with agencies whose functions 
are addressed to these special needs and will be 
able to participate in this process. But this does 
not impose upon social case workers, in general, 
a function and a practice based upon these excep- 
tional and specialized problems. The social case 
worker’s primary task is to help individuals 
who do have the strength to use specific social 
services to meet specific problems and, in that 
process, to move toward such reorganization of 
their own lives as to find a constructive relation 
to the realities of their social setting. 

And this brings us to the third point—his- 
tory-taking and diagnosis. Again it is undeni- 
ably true that the individual’s present capacity 
to deal with reality is the expression and culmi- 
nation of his whole experience, and that insight 
into the nature and meaning of that experience 
may have great value in helping the client to 
understand and deal with certain aspects of his 
present problem. It is in the concept of the rela- 
tive value and the practical use of such history 
that difference of viewpoint appears. Is the his- 
tory to be gathered as the basis of an advance 
“diagnosis,” like that to which the medical 
practitioner first devotes himself, and upon 
which the social case worker is to build a “plan 
of treatment” through the development of a 
working relationship? It is clear that this view- 
point tends to maximize the responsibility of the 


worker for arriving at a solution that conforms, 
presumably, to the worker’s judgment of the 
client’s capacity to accept responsibility, and so 
to minimize the responsibility of the client for 
dealing with his own problem. 

A contrary view, which I hold, values his- 
tory primarily for the present meaning it has 
for the client in dealing with his own present 
problem. A sensitive alertness to this meaning 
as expressed here and now, in dealing with pres- 
ent reality, does not require in the worker or the 
client a complete grasp of all that has transpired 
in the past. It requires, only, that as the rela- 
tionship unfolds, and as the client, with the 
worker’s help, explores the present, the worker 
shall not fail to encourage and help the client to 
face and examine, for himself, whatever mean- 
ing any elements of the past may have as fac- 
tors in his present practical predicament, or as 
guides to alternative actions. This makes of 
history not a first step, not a static, absolute 
thing, not a specific tool in itself, but a relative, 
developing factor, to be used, like all else in the 
relationship, by the client himself, according to 
his own need and capacity for using it. And by 
the same token, “diagnosis” is not a specific 
prerequisite step toward a specific plan of 
“treatment”; it is not a specific “picture of a 
personality,” defined for the guidance of the 
worker in determining what services she shall 
make available to the client. It is a developing 
process, worked out by the client himself, as he 
uses the agency service made available by the 
worker and as he tests his own capacities and 
needs in accepting or contesting the conditions 
and responsibilities he faces in using that service 
and so in dealing with his own problem. 

Every social case worker worthy of the name 
must, of course, be sensitive to all the factors 
Miss Towle mentions; must be keenly aware, as 
a result of thorough study and training, of the 
personality factors that inevitably operate in 
individualized forms in every client’s handling 
of his problem and in every client-worker rela- 
tionship. To be sensitive to all these elements 
and still to leave the client free to face them and 
deal with them himself, within the limits of a 
defined service relationship, is the essence of 
the case worker’s professional discipline. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


SOCIAL WELFARE PRINCIPLES AT 
THE MEXICO CITY CON- 
FERENCES 


E appointment of Katharine Lenroot, 
TT chiet of the federal Children’s Bureau, 
as a member of the United States delegation 
to the Inter-American Conference at Mexi- 
co City was warmly approved by the large 
number of social workers who knew of her 
long-time interest in South America, her 
faithful attendance at the Pan-American 
Child Welfare conferences over a long series 
of years, and her fluent command of Span- 
ish, which we all enjoyed when the visiting 
South American social workers attended the 
National Conference at Atlantic City. How 
well Miss Lenroot served the delegation is 
reported by a writer in the New York Na- 
tion (March 17), who gives Miss Lenroot 
sole credit for the very important “‘Declara- 
tion of Social Principles,” although Miss 
Lenroot assures us that it was jointly writ- 
ten and that she certainly does not claim 
credit for it. The writer in the Nation also 
refers to the significant proposals for “in- 
creased participation of women in state and 
inter-state social-welfare activities and for 
inter-American help to the homeless chil- 
dren of Europe.” The writer concludes the 
article by saying, “When this committee 
finished its work, its members spontaneous- 
ly thanked Miss Lenroot for her brilliant 
leadership; one delegate, a doctor, burst out 
in a warm aside, ‘That woman is a jewel.’ ” 
The Declaration of Social Principles of 
America, which was one of the final acts of 
the Inter-American Conference, will be in- 
teresting to social workers. The declaration 
begins with the following statement: 


One of the essential objectives of the future 
international organization is that of obtaining 
international cooperation in the solution of so- 
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cial problems, directed toward the improve- 
ment of the material conditions of the working 
classes of all countries; 

Many of the principles adopted at the differ- 
ent International Labor Conferences have not 
yet been approved by the public authorities of 
all the American countries, and, consequently, 
it would be desirable if such standards of the 
rights of labor were effectively incorporated in 
the life of the peoples of this continent, and if 
the adoption thereof were considered as a ques- 
tion of public interest; 

In order to seek the solution of problems 
arising from risks inherent in the loss of wages 
for reasons beyond the control of the worker, 
integrated programs of social security are nec- 
essary, which should include measures for in- 
dustrial safety and an adequate system of com- 
pensation, or be closely related to such meas- 


The conference then accepted a series of 
declarations, including the following: 


That the failure of any nation to adopt just 
and humane labor conditions is an obstacle in 
the path of other nations which desire to com- 
ply with that indispensable principle; 

That poverty, malnutrition, sickness and 
ignorance are lamentable and transitory situa- 
tions of human life, and that the American na- 
tions will undertake to combat them energeti- 
cally and decisively; 

That the conditions of poverty, infirmity, 
and lack of culture, under which a part of the 
populations of the Latin-American countries 
has lived because of adverse factors, must be 
overcome or resolved for the sake of the reha- 
bilitation of the American community. To at- 
tain such an end, the sincere and firm collabora- 
tion of all the countries of the continent is in- 
dispensable, particularly those which have at- 
tained higher levels of economic and financial 
capacity;....since education, public health, 
and social assistance and welfare are effective 
means for achieving a rise in the standard of 
living, the attention of all the American nations 
will be focused upon these services; that it is 
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further recognized that, although the outlays 
which social welfare services require represent a 
charge on the economy of the countries, they 
will result in effective improvement of labor out- 
put, economic production and living standards 
in general. 


Finally, the conference recommended the 
“adoption in all the American republics” of 
social legislation protecting the working 
population and furnishing guaranties and 
rights, indicated in the conventions and rec- 
ommendations of the I.L.O., especially with 
reference to the fixing of a minimum living 
wage, “calculated on the basis of the living 
conditions peculiar to the geography and 
economy of each American country’’; maxi- 
mum daily working hours; regulation of 
night work, work of women, and work of 
minors; the provision by the state of welfare 
and assistance services with respect to pre- 
ventive and curative medicine, the housing 
of the workers, protection of mother and 
child, and nutrition; adoption of legislation 
establishing adequate means of hygiene and 
industrial safety and prevention of occupa- 
tional risks; the protection of maternity and 
organization of hospital and maternity serv- 
ices for the benefit of the workers and their 
families; establishment of an adequate sys- 
tem of compensation and insurance at the 
expense of the employer for occupational 
risks, directed, among other considerations, 
to the rehabilitation of workers in case of 
partial disability. 

The conference also recommended the 
promotion and broadening of social security 
to cover sickness, old age, invalidity, death, 
maternity, and unemployment, in accord- 
ance with the social, economic, and geo- 
graphic conditions in each nation and in con- 
formity with universal principles in respect 
to these subjects; and the recognition of the 
right of workers to organize, of the right of 
collective bargaining, and of the right to 
strike. 

The Review offers its congratulations 
to the Inter-American Conference and to 
our social welfare delegate, Katharine Len- 
root, for their timely Declaration of Social 
Principles. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


ENGLAND NEEDS A CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU 


ARs publication of a pamphlet Whose 
Children?* by Lady Allen of Hurtwood, 
has apparently been useful in promoting 
public interest in better care for dependent 
and neglected children in England. The 
New Statesman (February 10, 1945) com- 
mended Lady Allen’s effective action in 
publishing this pamphlet and in bringing 
the whole subject vigorously to public at- 
tention by her letter to the London Times, 
which brought forth a long series of other 
comments. 

In response to a request by the local au- 
thorities a full public inquiry into a much- 
publicized boarding-out case was promptly 
announced. More important, however, is 
the announcement that a committee of in- 
quiry into the care of children “deprived of 
a normal life” has been appointed by the 
Home Secretary and the ministers of health 
and education. 

The Manchester Guardian has asked the 
Committee of Inquiry to give “the most 
careful attention to every aspect of this 
problem, which cannot be otherwise than 
sad and is often tragic, of children who have 
either no homes or have bad homes and par- 
ents unable to care for them properly,” and 
the Guardian added that a series of recent 
events, “culminating in the death of a 
young boy placed out as a ‘foster-child’ has 
caused the gravest disquiet to the public 
about the treatment of homeless children.” 

The basic English difficulty, however, 
would seem to an observer from another 
continent to lie in the fact that the respon- 
sibility for dependent children is now di- 
vided between the Home Office, the Minis- 
try of Healtli, and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, instead of a Children’s Bureau with 
specialists in child care being given respon- 
sibility for these children. 

Lady Allen’s attempt to get statistics of 
the numbers of children cared for shows 
that the Home Office was responsible for 


t Simpkim Marshall, Ltd., 12 Old Bailey, London, 
E.C. 4. 
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12,492 Children in 406 “Voluntary Homes” 
subject to inspection and for 11,263 children 
in so-called “approved schools”; the Minis- 
try of Education was responsible for the 
thousands of children in residential special 
schools for handicapped children provided 
by both public authorities and “voluntary 
bodies.” Worst of all was the record of the 
Public Assistance authorities under the 
Ministry of Health. All told, there were said 
to be 25,872 children in the institutions 
known as “Public Assistance Homes.” 
There were 5,902 children in the more than 
200 “Voluntary (Charitable) Homes” de- 
scribed as “taking Public Assistance chil- 
dren and known as certified Homes or 
Schools.” There were also 8,505 children 
in the “Public Assistance Grouped Cottage 
Homes” and 5,738 children “boarded out 
by Public Assistance authorities.” 


The account of the Public Assistance 
Homes is hard to read. For example: 


Administrative convenience is often the sole 
reason for grouping children in large communi- 
ties, as the following quotation shows: 

“We originally had a small Home (about 
twenty-five) of boys and girls, cared for by the 
ideal foster-mother with a husband. The chil- 
dren were dressed with great care, like the oth- 
ers in the neighbourhood, only rather better 
than many of them. The children attended the 
village school, where they were welcome; they 
had their own gardens. After a few years the 
then Medical Officer of Health closed this Home 
and the other small ones in the county. Two 
enormous Homes were built, opposite ends of 
the county—boys in one and girls in the other. 
When I suggested it was very cruel to separate 
brothers and sisters, everyone looked surprised. 
The new buildings were, of course, up to date 
and modern. .... As the County Architect con- 
sulted no matron or women, there were innu- 
merable mistakes in the general lay-out. The 
clothing, of course, was done on “Institute” 
lines. They were quite out of touch with local 
life, as people cannot take much personal inter- 
est in one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
boys or girls.” 


Lady Allen believes that at present “it 
is quite a fortuitous and haphazard chance 
where a dependent child will eventually find 


shelter; it may be a charitable Home, an 
Approved School, a Public Assistance 
Home, a recognised residential school, or he 
may be boarded out with foster-parents, 
or else be adopted.” Her suggestion is that 
there seems to be great need for establishing 
“observation centres” (regional or county) 
where children can be “received and ob- 
served by experienced people and from 
which they can then be transferred to the 
type of care most suited to the needs of the 
individual child.” 

Her pamphlet also notes that “the fate 
of the illegitimate child is still a scandal,” 
and she calls attention to recent letters in 
which the press “have shown that children 
are even marketed.” It seems to be true 
that “doctors and private individuals ar- 
range adoptions from hospitals and nursing 
homes, from birth.” The suggested observa- 
tion centers, Lady Allen believes, would be 
“able to solve many of the difficulties of the 
unmarried mother by giving her advice and 
help during the difficult first few months 
whilst she is deciding what best to do.” She 
very wisely points out that ‘“‘widespread and 
understanding schemes are necessary to help 
the mother with an illegitimate child,” and 
she believes that adoption or placing in an 
institution are “often resorted to in de- 
spair.” The mother, she points out, should 
be “encouraged and helped to retain con- 
tact with her child, and not be forced, as so 
often happens at present, to abandon it.” 
There is especial need, her pamphlet indi- 
cates, for “temporary Hostel accommoda- 
tion for both mother and baby until she can 
make plans for the future of both.” 

Finally, Lady Allen discusses a problem 
of guardianship. The following statement is 
interesting: 


Much distress is felt by parents who know 
that, should they die, the charge of their children 
will pass to a possibly unknown or unsuitable 
relative or, as an alternative, to the local Re- 
ceiving Officer or to a charitable Institution. 
The suggestion has been made by Mrs. O’Dono- 
van that a central authority—possibly a ‘‘Na- 
tional Children’s Trustee’”—be appointed to 
superintend the welfare of a child from the first 
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moment of need up to adult years. The Nation- 
al Trustee could also undertake the custody of 
savings or small property for the use of the 
child. At present many clergy or head teachers 
are begged to keep such savings, or title deeds 
of a house or insurance policies, as the parents 
have no facilities for disposing of them safely. 

The children, too, should know that they 
have the right to appeal to a public body, such 
as the suggested ‘‘National Children’s Trustee,” 
if they are in difficulty or in need of help of any 
kind. 

Every child over the age of fourteen should 
have a legal right, and know of this legal right, 
to be consulted as to his place of residence or 
choice of adopted parent. 

“What made my condition more tragic was 
the fact that I was a ‘paying pupil’ in the Home, 
and was maintained by the interest on a legacy 
left me when I was four years of age by my 
grandmother, and I did not hear of this or re- 
ceive it until last month after seven years of 
terrible struggle.” .... 

There seems to be no obligation for organisa- 
tions responsible for these children, whether 
they are in Institutions or not, to notify the 
Ministry of Labour, the Juvenile Advisory 
Committee or any public body, when or where 
their children are placed out to work. Generally 
‘speaking, the organisations make their own 
arrangements; consequently there is and can 
be no impartial supervision of hours, wages or 
living conditions under which the children are 
working. Although no doubt care may often by 
exercised in these matters, in fairness to the 
children some public authority ought to keep 
a watchful eye on them to prevent the unscru- 
pulous from taking advantage of their defense- 
lessness. 


Some of Lady Allen’s other comments are 
important. For example: 


The staffing of the present Institutions and 
Homes seems to be the worst single factor and 
the most crucial. It can be argued that no type 
of Home would be harmful if the personnel was 
rights... 22% I am convinced that a large propor- 
tion of the evils now existing in Homes and 
Hostel are due to the fact that the majority of 
people in charge have received no basic training 
whatever in the care of children. The most ur- 
gent reform is to establish a nationally recog- 
nised system of training and to ensure adequate 
salaries, conditions of work, and pensions. This 
would go far to raise the all-round standard of 
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care and also attract into the profession men 
and women of quality. None of the Ministries 
concerned have taken any actual measures 
whatever in this all-important question. 


Finally, it is suggested that the concern 
“underlying the present public demand for 
a Government inquiry is a desire to speed 
up the development of fine standards, and 
to apply these standards wherever the chil- 
dren may be.” 

The lack of “critical interest by the com- 
munity” in the welfare of the children of the 
state is said to be responsible in large part 
for “the distressing conditions in which 
many of these children live.” The public is 
said to have been “too content to accept 
without question....the work that has 
been done in their name and with their 
money. We must see that the public eye, 
that most efficient inspector, should be kept 
constantly vigilant and alert.” 

We take the liberty of saying again that 
England needs a Children’s Bureau. 


LATER REPORTS FROM U.N.R.R.A. 


N THE last number of the Review some ques- 
tions were raised about U.N.R.R.A.’s de- 
lay in assuming responsibility for the work 
for which this great organization was created. 
Some of these questions are answered au- 
thoritatively but briefly in the Report 
transmitted to Congress, April 12, 1945, 
about the progress made by U.N.R.R.A.— 


* Second Report to Congress on United States Par- 
ticipation in Operations of UNRRA (79th Cong., 1st 
sess.; House Doc. No. 139). Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1945. Pp. 31. 

A Monthly UNRRA Review, which is now issued 
regularly in Washington, is useful in making current 
information available about the program in which 
so many social workers are already at work. Other 
publications from U.N.R.R.A. that are now avail- 
able include the following: First Reportto Congress on 
United States Participation in Operations of UNRRA 
as of September 30, 1944 (pp. 43); UNRRA: Organ- 
ization, Aims, Progress (pp. 34); A Program on 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation (pp. 29); 
Compilation of Resolutions on Policy, 1st and 2d 
Sessions of UNRRA Council (pp. 194); Journal, 
Second Session of the UNRRA Council, and Related 
Documents, Montreal, Canada, 1944 (pp. 182). 
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or perhaps the lack of progress—in assuming 
responsibility for the so-called “liberated 
areas.” President Roosevelt’s letter of trans- 
mittal pointed out that, “notwithstanding 
the exigencies of the war, UNRRA has 
shipped some supplies to the liberated areas 
and UNRRA personnel has begun to aid in 
the distribution of these supplies.” 

The Report on U.N.R.R.A. operations 
begins with the account of the delays made 
necessary because the Allied armies were 
still in control. However, it is not easy for 
the reader to understand why rules of pro- 
cedure should have made it impossible for 
U.N.R.R.A. to begin work in these areas as 
promptly as the Red Cross did. The Report 
explains that, as liberated areas ceased to be 
zones of military operations, U.N.R.R.A. 
would help the governments of the liberated 
countries if such countries “desire and 
qualify for aid to meet the essential relief 
neéds of the people of those areas.’’ Wheth- 
er the business of “qualifying for aid” was 
wisely provided for is a question that is not 
answered, but we are told that, by the end 
of 1944, “large scale supply operations of 
this type had not, however, actually com- 
menced. Emergency needs in liberated 
areas were still being met only from mili- 
tary supplies.” 

The irony of victory is the complete dev- 
astation which the victory brings with it. 
The Report notes that “there were not 
enough ships to carry all the military and 
civilian supplies to meet the tremendous 
needs.” We are reminded that the port fa- 
cilities and internal transportation systems 
of the liberated areas “were not adequate to 
handle all the military supplies that were 
needed, for most such facilities were de- 
stroyed in the course of liberation.” More- 
over, one of the prime objectives of the 
Allied armies when the enemy was in con- 
trol of these areas was “the destruction of 
port facilities and inland transportation 
systems, including locomotives, freight cars, 
trucks, river barges, as well as bridges, roads 
and roadbeds.” And many of these that were 
left intact by the Allied air forces and artil- 
lery, the enemy destroyed before retreating. 


“Even draft animals have been killed or 
taken away in the course of retreats.” 

With regard to what has seemed to be a 
long delay in providing relief in western 
Europe, the Report explains that France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, and 
Norway had not, as of December 31, 1944, 
requested U.N.R.R.A. to provide them 
with relief supplies. ““Nor had these coun- 
tries requested UNRRA to furnish person- 
nel for relief services. Each had, however, 
authorized UNRRA to send a mission to 
its country to serve in a liaison capacity to 
maintain contact with the government in 
such fields as supply requirements, health, 
welfare, displaced persons, and agricultural 
and industrial rehabilitation.” Such a mis- 
sion had already been sent to France; a pre- 
liminary survey group was reported to be in 
Luxemburg; and a similar group was to be 
sent to Belgium “‘in the future.” U.N.R.R.A. 
officers had been assigned to S.H.A.E.F. in 
France, Belgium, Luxemburg, and the 
Netherlands “to help the Civil Affairs offi- 
cers provide health services and care for the 
millions of displaced persons.” 

With regard to the Balkans and east- 
ern Europe, the Report explains that Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, and Czechoslova- 
kia “formally requested assistance from 
UNRRA, and UNRRA has been engaged 
in procuring and arranging for the shipment 
of the supplies they will need for relief and 
rehabilitation purposes.” In Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, and Albania, U.N.R.R.A. and the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff seem to have 
agreed that the military authorities should 
“assume responsibility for procuring and 
delivering and distributing supplies in those 
countries during the initial or military peri- 
od.” During this period U.N.R.R.A. was to 
furnish technical personnel to assist the 
military by providing health and welfare 
services. A staff of six hundred is reported 
to have been recruited, trained, and organ- 
ized for work in these countries “during the 
military period and afterward.” 

In the cases of Poland and Czechoslova- 
kia, U.N.R.R.A. had requested “allocations 
of supplies for use immediately upon libera- 
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tion without any intervening period of mili- 
tary supply responsibility.” Arrangements 
are said to have been completed with the 
Soviet authorities for the use of a Black Sea 
port and inland transportation for delivery 
of these supplies. U.N.R.R.A. has con- 
tinued to operate the refugee camps in 
North Africa and the Middle East for some 
fifty thousand Greeks and Yugoslavs. 

With regard to enemy and former enemy 
countries, U.N.R.R.A. activities under the 
resolutions of the Council are “sharply lim- 
ited, unless specific action is taken by the 
Council authorizing the type of relief to be 
provided in a specific country.” 

The Report notes that one of U.N.R.R.A.’s 
most important tasks in enemy countries 
“will be to aid the millions of United Na- 
tions nationals who have been forcibly 
moved there and who will want to return 
to their homes. In Italy UNRRA already 
has such a program under way.” At the re- 
quest of S.H.A.E.F., U.N.R.R.A. was said 
to be assembling a “large staff, at least 200 
teams of 13 members each, to aid in the care 
and repatriation of the 8} million United 
Nations nationals in Germany.” Since the 
publication of the Report to Congress, there 
are further reports that these teams are now 
in Germany. 

At the present time and in the months to 
come there will be so many relief services to 
be rendered by U.N.R.R.A. that any pub- 
lished report will necessarily be out of date 
before it is printed. It is to be hoped that 
U.N.R.R.A. will be able to fulfil the hopes 
of the millions of people who have been 
looking forward to help by the United 
Nations. 


ALL WELFARE WORKERS BELONG 
UNDER CIVIL SERVICE 


OME of our readers who believe that only 
S in the long run through civil service can 
positions in the public service be protected 
from the patronage system will be inter- 
ested in the final outcome of the question as 
to whether civil service was mandatory on 
the Chicago Relief Administration, now re- 
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named the “Chicago Welfare Administra- 
tion.” Before the depression such public re- 
lief as Chicago had was administered by the 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare un- 
der civil service. After the depression, and 
especially after the Illinois Emergency Re- 
lief Commission made large funds available 
to the local authorities, the staff of the Cook 
County Bureau expanded very rapidly. The 
new members of the staff were paid by the 
I.E.R.C. and were not under the Cook 
County Civil Service Commission. How- 
ever, to protect the expanding service, the 
Advisory Board of the Bureau of Public 
Welfare appointed a committee on person- 
nel to “develop plans for continuous selec- 
tion of staff on a merit basis.” This commit- 
tee set minimum standards for each type of 
position, and a special examining committee 
conducted unassembled examinations “with 
objective and standardized grading for edu- 
cation and experience as indicated on formal 
and certified applications with a subsequent 
interview” with each candidate.’ This com- 
mittee certified applicants for new appoint- 
ments for three years, 1932-35, after which 
time an official personnel officer took over 
this work. Later, when the relief adminis- 
tration was transferred to the city, the se- 
lection of staff continued to be carefully 
safeguarded. There has been no “politics” 
in Chicago relief. But the final measure of 
protection, which should have been the 
transfer of the post-depression workers to 
civil service status, was firmly resisted by 
those in charge of the Relief Administration. 
In an effort to bring the administration of 
relief on permanent merit-system basis 
through civil service, a social worker peti- 
tioned for a mandamus to compel the Relief 
Administration “to require the places and 
positions of employment in the Chicago Re- 
lief Administration to be classified in the 
civil service under the Chicago Civil Serv- 
ice Act.” At long last, the question as to 
whether the Relief Administration was 
above the Civil service law was before courts, 

tSee this Review, VII (1933), 499-505; and see 


Harrison Dobbs in Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, 1936, pp. 530-32. 
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and a decision was finally handed down by 
the Illinois Appellate Court. 

In 1941 the employees of C.R.A. ex- 
ceeded 2,900 in number and consisted of 
chiefs of divisions, supervisors, directors, 
case workers, investigators, stenographers, 
clerks, and other office help—messengers, 
maintenance men, janitors, skilled trades- 
men, and engineers. The annual pay roll 
was in excess of $3,000,000. 

In 1895 the city of Chicago adopted a 
Civil Service Act. Section 3 of that act re- 
quires that the civil service commissioners 


shall classify all the offices and places of em- 
ployment in such city with reference to the ex- 
aminations hereinafter provided for, except 
those offices and places mentioned in section 
eleven of this act. The offices and places so 
classified by the commission shall constitute the 
classified civil service of such city; and no ap- 
pointments to any of such offices or places shall 
be made except under and according to the rules 
hereinafter mentioned. 


The Illinois Appellate Court in the case 
of People ex rel. De Boer v. Geary, 323 Ill. 
App. 32 (1944), decided that the Chicago 
Civil Service Law did apply to the relief 
agency. “No inference that the legislature 
intended to exclude the employees in the 
Chicago Relief Administration from the 
civil service law can be drawn..... * 

In reply to the argument of the relief ad- 
ministration that “the distribution of relief 
funds has been in the hands of trained social 
workers who have a professional status, and 
‘the legislature may have believed that pro- 
fessional employees cannot be selected and 
controlled as efficiently under civil service 
laws as under the jurisdiction of the city 
council,’ ” the court said: 


This argument is based on conjecture as to 
what the legislature may have believed. Fur- 
thermore, there is nothing in the qualification 
of these workers and the nature of the work 
done by them which would make selection by 
fitness, ascertained by competitive examination, 
undesirable or impracticable. The employees of 
the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare are 
under civil service. They [have handled] not only 
relief for needy and indigent persons under the 


Pauper Act, but perform other social aid and wel- 
fare services requiring at least equal training 
and fitness. Social workers performing similar 
services in New York are under civil service. 
Kraus v. Singstad, 275 N.Y. 302..... The em- 
ployees and assistants engaged in administra- 
tion of relief in Chicago, for whose salaries ap- 
propriations are made by the city council, are 
not needy and indigent persons to whom the 
Chicago Relief Administration is furnishing aid 
and support. Their salaries are not determined 
on a relief basis. Social Investigator Eligibles 
Ass'n v. Taylor, 268 N.Y. 233. The position of 
assistants of the Chicago Commissioner of Re- 
lief should be classified under civil service. 


This is an important decision for public 
welfare because there is always a tempta- 
tion for administrators to think that, be- 
cause they are administering on a nonparti- 
san basis the service for which they are re- 
sponsible, the protection of civil service is not 
necessary. Administration through a per- 
sonnel officer rather than under civil serv- 
ice may seem easier to persons who do not 
understand the great importance of this le- 
gal protection of the welfare services. But, 
sooner or later, the picture changes, and 
what has been a good service becomes a 
happy hunting ground for patronage as 
political situations change. Too often we 
think that civil service is desirable except 
in our own departments; but this is, of 
course, a narrow and shortsighted view. The 
Illinois Appellate Court has rendered a pub- 
lic service in its refusal to allow a great re- 
lief organization to place itself above the 
formal merit system required by law. 


CHILDREN IN OUR JAILS 
AND PRISONS 


EFORE the end of the recent session the 
New York State Legislature passed an 
important measure, recommended by the 
Governor’s Inter-departmental Committee 
on Delinquency, prohibiting the detention 
of children in jails or prisons, even tempo- 
rarily. After next September, children who 
are in custody must be held in a suitable 
building other than a jail, staffed by persons 
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equipped by training and experience to care 
properly for children. 

In approving the new measure the gov- 
ernor pointed out that, although the bill did 
not actually provide appropriate places for 
the detention of the children, he thought 
that any further failure to provide such 
places would be inexcusable; and he added 
that in a matter that was so important fi- 
nancial considerations are not a sufficient 
excuse for failure. He said, further, that 
there was now no reason why the detention 
of children in the state of New York should 
not be provided on an intelligent, modern, 
and humane basis. 

The New York Times, in an editorial, 
noted that the purpose of the new law was 
to prevent young offenders from coming in 
contact with adult prisoners, many of whom 
might be hardened criminals, The Times 
said: 

Three years ago the power to commit chil- 
dren to prisons was granted to the judges of our 
Children’s Courts. It was understood at that 
time that this power would be exercised only in 
unusual cases. However, the legislators sponsor- 
ing the new bills believe that the power has been 
abused. In the spring of 1944 sixty-six children 
were housed in the Tombs—an institution that 
does not possess the proper facilities for the 
under-16 delinquents. 


The action of the New York State Legis- 
lature serves to remind us of the fact that 
holding children in jails is still a widespread 
practice in many parts of the country. 

In Illinois, the state that passed the first 
juvenile-court law more than forty-five 
years ago, children are still sometimes de- 
tained in jails and sent to prisons—even in 
Chicago, a city that has many resources for 
the care of children. Two studies’ made in 
Chicago of the children in the Cook County 
Jail have showed that a substantial number 


t These two studies were both A.M. theses at the 
School of Social Service Administration: William M. 
Trumbull, “Boys and Girls of Juvenile Court Age 
Held in Cook County Jail’ (1939), and Fred Gross 
(who held the Dimmock Drake Fellowship of the 
Central Howard Association), “Jail Detention and 
Criminal Prosecution of Children of Juvenile Court 
Age in Cook County” (1943). 


of children have been kept there. The first 
study showed that there were 82 children in 
the jail in 1921; 83 in 1925; 52 in 1931; 60 
in 1935; 73 in 1936; 82 in 1937; and 79 in 
1938. In these seven selected years most of 
these children (511) were aged sixteen, but 
111 were only fifteen or younger—one was 
only twelve years old. In the second study 
it was found that 300 children under seven- 
teen years of age had been sent to the Cook 
County Jail during the five-year period 
1938-42, including 15 who were fourteen 
years of age, 75 who were fifteen, and 210 
who were sixteen. 

Under the criminal code of Illinois, as in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court of the state 
in the Susie Lattimore case,? children over 
ten years of age who are charged with violat- 
ing the law can be tried as adults; and, if 
convicted, such children are liable to the 
same penalties as adults. Further, the 
criminal courts in Illinois may take from the 
juvenile courts the jurisdiction of such chil- 
dren’s cases. 

Fifteen of 300 children in the Cook Coun- 
ty Jail were held only for “safekeeping” for 
parole officers or for the sheriff. The rest 
were all held awaiting court action and/or 
serving sentences and working out fines in 
the jail. Almost half of the children were 
committed to the jail during the period 
1938-43 on authority of a capias, issued 
after indictment; these commitments repre- 
sented the policy of the State’s Attorney’s 
Office in prosecuting children before the 
grand jury. The Municipal Court was the 
second most important authority commit- 
ting children to the jail, and the Juvenile 
Court was not far behind; in two of the five 
years, moreover, the Juvenile Court com- 
mitted more children of juvenile-court age 
to the County Jail than did the Municipal 
Court. 

Most of the children held in the jail to 
await court action were charged with fel- 
onies, and most of those who were brought 
to trial were convicted. The periods of jail 
detention ranged from one day to almost 


2 People v. Lattimore, 362 Ill. 206 (1935), and see 
People ex rel. Malec v. Lewis, 362 Ill. 229 (1935). 
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three years; since there were other agencies 
in the community which were designed spe- 
cifically for the care of children in need of 
detention, it was concluded that much of 
the detention of young children in the 
County Jail was avoidable. Analysis of the 
court dispositions showed that some of the 
children who had been held in the jail were 
convicted in the Criminal Court and were 
sentenced to the State Penitentiary and to 
the Cook County Jail and the Chicago 
House of Correction, while others were sen- 
tenced to the State Training School for Boys 
or were released on probation to the Adult 
Probation Department. There was some 
evidence suggesting that the prosecutors 
and the courts exercised a measure of leni- 
ency in their treatment of child offenders 
under the criminal code. Although it has 
been argued, in defense of the policy dealing 
with young children under the criminal law, 
that there are some child offenders who are 
“too tough” or whose offenses are “too 
serious” for juvenile-court treatment, a 
study of the Cook County cases failed to 
show that the prosecuting officials selected 
children for criminal prosecution on the 
basis of this assignment. Children were 
prosecuted in the Criminal Court who had 
never been known to the Juvenile Court and 
whom the Juvenile Court could not be said, 
therefore, to have “failed to reform”; and, 
similarly, children were selected for criminal 
prosecution for offenses comparable to those 
for which other children were brought with- 
in the guardianship of the Juvenile Court. 

But this is not a Chicago problem or a 
New York problem; the practice is wide- 
spread; and after nearly half a century 
of juvenile-court experience, children still 
go to jails and prisons. Something over 
ten years ago, when a survey? was made of 
the various methods of detention used for 
children in certain areas, over 14 per cent 
were found detained in jails or police sta- 
tions. This did not include police control for 
an hour or two, pending placement in deten- 

3 Juvenile Detention in the United States (Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1933), a study by Pro- 
fessor Florence M. Warner of Connecticut College. 


tion. In 119 of the 141 areas studied, it was 
found that this method of detention was 
used. Of the 119 areas reporting such deten- 
tion, only 85 could give any idea of the 
number of children so held. In one county, 
61 children, 17 of them in the age group ten 
to fourteen, were held in jail, and 315 in the 
lockup. 

Although the juvenile-court laws‘ in 
state after state have prohibited the deten- 
tion of children in jails or police stations or 
other places where children would be in con- 
tact with adult offenders, failure to provide 
other places of detention has meant that in 
large numbers of areas in different parts of 
the country children continue to be held in 
jails or lockups. 

The United States Children’s Bureau’ 
has told us that “each year thousands of 
children and adolescents are placed in coun- 
ty or city jails to await court hearing—and 
in some instances even to serve sentences.” 
A group of juvenile courts serving approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the population of the 
United States report to the Children’s Bu- 

4 “Such detention of children under twelve years 
of age is prohibited in four states—Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Nevada, and Oklahoma—under fourteen years 
of age in thirteen states—Colorado, Delaware, Flori- 
da, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, and 
West Virginia. Of these thirteen states, Ohio and 
Oregon also direct that the detention in jails of chil- 
dren under eighteen is to be avoided if practicable. 
In South Dakota fifteen years is the age set under 
which detention in jails, police stations, etc., is pro- 
hibited. Such detention of children under sixteen is 
prohibited in fifteen states; under seventeen years of 
age in three states and the District of Columbia; and 
under eighteen years of age in five states..... Of 
the states prohibiting jail detention of children six- 
teen years of age or older, the prohibition applies in 
Arkansas only in counties where a detention home 
has been established; that the juvenile court’s juris- 
diction in Arkansas, Iowa, and Mississippi is not ex- 
clusive; and that in Virginia and Wisconsin there is 
provision made for jail detention in exceptional 
cases”’ (ibid., pp. 169-70). 

5 See an article in the Child (U.S. Children’s 
Bureau), VII (April, 1943), 143-48, by Merrill Con- 
over, of the Bureau. And see, also, a recent article 
by Vera Connolly, “Get the Children Out of the 
Jails,’ Woman’s Home Companion, November, 
1944; condensed in the Reader’s Digest, February, 
1945. 
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reau; and for the year 1941 their reports 
showed 5,407 cases in which children of 
juvenile-court age were held in jails or po- 
lice stations. 


These 5,407 cases tell only part of the story; 
they include only detention authorized by the juve- 
ntle court. They do not include cases of children 
placed in jail by the police and released by them 
without referral to the juvenile court or of chil- 
dren for whom the juvenile court arranges a 
more suitable type of care as soon as they are 
referred to it. 


The Bureau reported that the problem 
was country-wide and not merely local or 
regional. Georgia reported 830 cases of chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age held in coun- 
ty jails in 1941; and North Carolina, 500 
cases of children under sixteen years of age 
so held in the fiscal year 1941-42. State- 
wide figures were not available for South 
Carolina; but a study of one county made 
by a county welfare worker showed that, 
during the fiscal year 1937-38, 62 children 
under eighteen years of age were placed in 
the county jail. Many of these children were 
very young. In 17 per cent of the 500 North 
Carolina cases the children were reported to 
be twelve years of age or younger. 

In conclusion, it may well be emphasized 
that welfare workers have a neglected area 
here in which both legislation and the pro- 
vision of new and better community re- 
sources are needed. 


A WARTIME HEALTH REPORT 


HE so-called “Pepper Report” from the 
Subcommittee on Wartime Health and 
Education’ has been welcomed by large 
numbers of welfare workers who hope that 
this may strengthen the movement for 
more adequate medical care after the war. 
The too brief Report begins with a review 
of the four and a half million IV-F’s, point- 


t Interim Report from the Subcommittee on War- 
time Health and Education to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, United States Senate, Pursuant to 
S. Res. 74 (78th Cong., 2d sess., Subcommittee Re- 
port No. 3). Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. Pp. 22. 


ing out that the nation has been “deeply 


impressed by the fact that approximately. 


43 million young men in the prime of life 
have been found unfit for military service 
because of physical and mental defects.” 
In addition, more than a million men have 
been ‘discharged from service because of 
defects other than those sustained in bat- 
tle’; and one and one-half million men now 
in uniform were rendered fit for service only 
through medical and dental care given after 
they were inducted. That is, the present es- 
timate indicates that “at least 40 per cent 
of the 22,000,000 men of military age—be- 
tween 8 and 9 million men—are unfit for 
general military duty.” 


It is clear that the figures do not reflect dis- 
credit on the men themselves. The great majori- 
ty of them are the victims, not the villains, of 
the situation. Nor do the figures mean that the 
rejectees are unfit for participation in the war 
effort; in most cases they are serving honorably 
in war production or in some other necessary 
civilian activity [p. a]. 


The Report notes that officials of the Se- 
lective Service System have said that “at 
least one-sixth of the defects for which men 
were rejected could be remedied with rela- 
tive ease, as far as medical science is con- 
cerned.” Test rehabilitation programs un- 
dertaken early in the war by the Selective 
Service System yielded meager results and 
were abandoned; but remarkable success is 
reported to have been accomplished by the 
Army rehabilitation program. ‘“Approxi- 
mately 13 million men with major defects 
have been inducted and rendered fit for 
duty. 5.2% The success of the program 
demonstrated what can be done by vigorous 
and coordinated effort.” 

The opportunity for better rehabilitation 
service now available under the Barden-— 
La Follette Act is pointed out, since this act 
has recently made federal funds available 
to state rehabilitation agencies for medical 
correction of defects hindering employment. 
Some of the IV-F group, who have already 
been referred by selective service boards to 
state vocational rehabilitation agencies, 
have had their defects corrected. But the 
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initiative here is in the hands of the indi- 
vidual states, and many of them have not 
yet developed the medical phase of their 
rehabilitation programs. “Nevertheless, if 
the opportunities offered by the Barden- 
La Follette Act program were more widely 
known and utilized, more substantial prog- 
ress could be made in the rehabilitation of 
rejected men.” 

The after-the-war use of the Report lies 
in the fact that it points out that, regardless 
of how the selective service data are inter- 
preted, “the widespread existence of illness 
and defects among our population has been 
demonstrated by numerous extensive sur- 
veys conducted under both governmental 
and private auspices.” 

The Report reminds us that the National 
Health Survey, conducted in 1935, showed 
that “more than 23,000,000 people in the 
country had a chronic disease or a physical 
impairment in the working-age group (15- 
64), more than 3,000,000 people had im- 
pairment such as deafness, blindness, or 
orthopedic handicaps, and more than a mil- 
lion were estimated to have hernia.” The 
study made by the Farm Security Admin- 
istration of 11,495 individuals in 2,480 farm 
families in typical rural counties in seven- 
teen states in 1940 showed that 96 per cent 
of those examined had significant physical 
defects and that only one person out of each 
100 examined was found to be in “prime 
condition.” 

Then there were the nearly 150,000 
young people who were examined by the 
physicians for N.Y.A. in 1941. This study 
showed that 85 per cent needed dental care, 
20 per cent needed eye refractions, 19 per 
cent needed tonsillectomies, and 12 per cent 
needed special diets. “Approximately 1 
youth in every 7 was in urgent need of some 
kind of medical or dental treatment. About 
one-third of the young people -had health 
defects which limited their employability. 
Only 10 out of each 100 examined had no 
defects for which the examiner made recom- 
mendation.” 

The industrial casualties are not over- 
looked. From Pearl Harbor to January 1, 


1944, 37,600 American workers were killed 
on the job—7,500 more than the military 
dead for the same period. ‘More than 200,- 
ooo workers were permanently disabled and 
43 million were temporarily disabled.” 

The Report also very properly notes “the 
profound influence of illness and disability 
on war production,” as illustrated by re- 
ports of work absences due to sickness and 
accidents—a loss estimated at more than 
600,000,000 man-days annually. That is, 
the time lost by illness largely preventable 
was about forty-seven times the amount of 
time lost through strikes and lockouts of all 
kinds during 1943. The greater proportion 
of this loss—8o per cent in the case of men 
and go per cent in the case of women—was 
believed to be due to common ailments. 

The conclusion is inevitable that “a great 
deal of illness and disability could be avoided 
if the benefits of modern medical and public 
health science were made readily available 
in all sections of the country and to all per- 
sons regardless of economic status.” Since 
the war more than 10,000,000 men and 
women in the armed forces have been re- 
ceiving the benefits of complete medical and 
hospital care. And it is pointed out that the 
advantages of such care will not be forgotten 
after the war and that an increase in the de- 
mand for medical care may be expected in 
the postwar period. 

While the Report did not attempt to for- 
mulate a complete national health program 
or make detailed recommendations concern- 
ing all the health problems that remain un- 
solved, the need for improved preventive 
services and facilities is emphasized. 

The recommendations on the basis of the 
preliminary findings of the Report include 
the following recommendations: 


1. That Federal grants-in-aid to States be 
authorized now to assist in post-war construc- 
tion of hospitals, medical centers, and health 
centers, in accordance with integrated State 
plans approved by the United States Health 
Service. 

2. That Federal loans and grants be made 
available to assist in post-war provision of urban 
sewerage and water facilities, rural sanitation 
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and water facilities, and milk pasteurization 
plants, in communities or areas where such 
facilities are lacking or inadequate. 

3. That State and local governments be 
urged to establish full-time local public health 
departments in all communities as soon as the 
needed personnel become available. .... 

4. That the Army consider the feasibility 
and advisability of expanding its program for 
induction and rehabilitation of men rejected be- 
cause of physical and mental defects. 

5. That the medical records of the Selective 
Service System be preserved and that funds be 
appropriated for further processing and study 
of these records. 

6. [That because of] the acute shortage of 
personnel with training in psychology and psy- 
chiatry [there should be] immediate steps to in- 
crease the output of such personnel with a view 
to providing child-guidance and mental hy- 
giene clinics on a far wider scale. 

7. That Federal scholarships or loans be 
made available to assist qualified students de- 
siring medical or dental education; [that it be 
urged] that increased enrollment of women in 
medical and dental schools, and premedical and 
predental courses, be encouraged in every way 
possible. 

8. That Federal funds be made available to 
States for medical care of all recipients of public 
assistance and that allotment formulas govern- 
ing distribution of Federal funds to State pub- 
lic assistance programs be made more flexible 
in order to give more aid to States where needs 
are greatest. 


It is wisely suggested that we should be- 
gin planning nowfor the reconversion period. 
And it is also pointed out that “a comprehen- 
sive health- and medical-facilities program, 
planned now and undertaken as soon as ma- 
terial and labor become available, would 
soon pay big dividends in improved nation- 
al health and physical fitness.” 

This Report, signed by Senators Pepper, 
Thomas, and La Follette, should be studied 
by all welfare workers. 


AN “ODE” ON GRAPHS 


OME of our readers may be interested in 
the following “Ode,” which was first 
published in Newsweek and then later re- 
printed in the Bulletin (Vol. IV, No. 4) of the 


American Statistical Association under the 
title “Ode of Odium on Graphs.” 


These grisly things are made by solemn mystics, 

Who, when sublimely drunk upon statistics 

And heady draughts of higher mathematics, 

Perform such feats of graphic acrobatics 

That each believes himself the potent shaper 

Of Destiny, by making marks on paper, 

Which fly-tracks, they assure us, never winking 

Are aids to useful planning, lucid thinking! 

And so, from square to square, correctly plot- 
ted, 

Meander their deflexions, plain or dotted. 


4 ee). 4 Ewe 8 Oe 6 ee Oe Reo 6, 68 8 


As some confide in power, more in riches, 
And some believe in fairies, spooks and witches, 
So others trust in diagrams with wiggles 
Assorted curves and angles, jogs and jiggles. 
No, I don’t understand them ;—neither 
Do I believe that they do, either! 


—ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


CHILDREN’S RESPONSIBILITY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


E Review has been glad to publish the 
tention by Alton Linford dealing with 
the important question of what has become 
a controversial issue in many places—that 
is, whether the sons and daughters of aged 
needy men and women should be made le- 
gally responsible for contributions to the 
support of their parents and be subject to 
prosecution for failure to support. This con- 
troversy has a long history in Massachu- 
setts, and the last official report of a state 
commission’ dealing with this subject will 
be of interest in many other states. 

This commission corresponded with the 
welfare directors in thirteen states which 
do not have son-and-daughter support 
clauses in their old age assistance laws. The 
report shows that the director of the De- 
partment of Social Security of the state of 
Washington wrote that a 10 per cent sample 
of the cases showed that “there was a 2 per 
cent increase in the number of cases in which 
children contributed to the support of their 


1 See below, pp. 288-89, for a review of the report 
of this commission. 
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parents after the legal requirement to do so 
was removed.” It was reported that in 1940 
the average contribution by children was 
$10.30 per month; in 1942, $8.90. 

On the other hand, the experience in 
Texas indicated that when the child-sup- 
port clause was eliminated in 1941, there 
were approximately 122,000 people on the 
O.A.A. rolls in that state. Two years later 
it was reported to have increased by 61,367, 
to a total of 183,367. However, it should be 
pointed out here that the average monthly 
O.A.A. grant in Texas (June, 1944) was 
$21.29, as compared to an average grant of 
$39.90 in Massachusetts for the same month. 

After a careful study of the circum- 
stances surrounding the administration 
of the O.A.A. law, the Massachusetts Con- 
ference of Social Work submitted a state- 
ment to the commission, which included the 
following: 


Careful consideration should be given as to 
whether or not the obligation of children to sup- 
port their aged parents be a moral rather than 
a legal requirement in the administration of Old 
Age Assistance. The bitterness and hostility 
which legal procedure often creates may out- 
weigh the value to the Commonwealth of the 
return in money which it produces. 


Whether or not there is equity and jus- 
tice in the legal prosecution of relatives for 
nonsupport is a question about which social 
workers have disagreed. The trend is now 
clearly moving toward removal of these pro- 
visions from the laws of such states that 
have them. 


CHILD LABOR MUST BE REDUCED 
AFTER THE WAR 


s A result of the great increase in child 
labor and youth employment during 

the war, “much of it at the expense of edu- 
cation and much of it under conditions 
harmful to children and youth,” the United 
States Children’s Bureau has pointed out? 
recently that the friends of children must 


From an article on “Child Labor,” prepared for 
Collier’s Year Book, 1945. 


unite in the effort to reduce the employment 
of teen-age boys and girls and develop new 
opportunities for their education. 

Three years of war have led to radical 
changes in child labor and youth employ- 
ment in the United States. Between 1920 
and 1940 child labor was steadily decreas- 
ing, and standards of child labor laws were 
steadily rising. Since 1940, children and per- 
sons under eighteen years of age—and more 
and more of them under sixteen years of 
age—have become a vital part of the war 
labor force. More than any comparable age 
group, “boys and girls 14 through 17 years 
have been used to increase our dwindling 
supply of labor.” There is scarcely any type 
of employment that has not demanded and 
obtained recruits from this young age group. 

The Children’s Bureau reminds us that in 
April, 1944, during the school term, the most 
reliable estimates, based on monthly sample 
surveys by the United States Bureau of the 
Census, showed nearly three million boys 
and girls fourteen through seventeen years 
of age at work—almost a third of the total 
population of these ages and more than 
three times as many as when the decennial 
census was taken in March, 1940. Half of 
the three million were out of school and em- 
ployed as full-time workers, and half were 
working while also attending school. Nearly 
a million were fourteen or fifteen; about 
250,000 of these fourteen- and fifteen-year- 
olds and 1,100,000 of the sixteen- and seven- 
teen-year-olds had left school and were 
working full time. 

The increases between 1940 and 1944 are 
proportionately larger for the fourteen- and 
fifteen-year-old workers, for whom school 
attendance is generally felt to be a full-time 
job, than for the sixteen- and seventeen- 
year-olds. Almost one of every five of the 
population of the younger age group was at 
work—full time or part time—in April, 
1944, compared with one of every eight in 
April, 1943. In July, 1944, during the school 
vacation and the seasonal farm-labor peak, 
there were at work roughly five million boys 
and girls fourteen through seventeen, ap- 
proximating the peak of 1943. In addition, 
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thousands of children under fourteen, for 
whom there is no official count, are em- 
ployed both during the school year and in 
vacation. 

Reports of employment certificates is- 
sued for children going to work, collected by 
the Children’s Bureau, offer further evi- 
dence of the increase in child labor. It is 
pointed out that the certificate figures give 
only a partial picture, representing, for the 
most part, only legal employment in non- 
agricultural industries. “In contrast to the 
census figures, they do not show the total 
number at work at any one time but only 
the number entering employment in a given 
period.” 

However, the returns from school certifi- 
cates show that the number of minors four- 
teen through seventeen years of age obtain- 
ing certificates for full-time or part-time 
work increased steadily from 1940 to 1943, 
“the total increase amounting to over 650 
per cent in areas reporting for all 4 years— 
roughly from 175,000 in 1940 to 1,320,000 
in 1943. Many States and cities have re- 
ported far greater increases.” Figures for 
the first six months of 1944 indicated that 
the high level of 1943 was being maintained. 

As a result of the educational losses dur- 
ing the war, the Children’s Bureau points 
to the importance of recovering lost gains: 


The immediate reduction in manpower needs 
that will come with the termination of the war 
and curtailment of war production will lessen 
this abnormal war demand for young workers 
and offer an unrivaled opportunity to give 
young people better preparation for their re- 
sponsibilities in a changing world. Youth who 
may be crowded out of the labor market in the 
reconversion period should be directed toward 
suitable training; all children under 16 years of 
age should be kept in school; and greater child- 
labor protection and better educational oppor- 
tunities should be provided for all boys and girls 
throughout the country. 

Getting children back to school is one of 
the important means of preventing later 
dependency, delinquency, and behavior 
disorders; and welfare workers should re- 
gard this as a preventive measure not to be 
overlooked. 


AWARD OF THE GRACE ABBOTT 
FELLOWSHIP IN PUBLIC WELFARE 


y bas award of the Grace Abbott Public 
Welfare Fellowship of $1,000 for a year 
of professional study in an accredited school 
of social work has been announced by the 
acting chairman of the committee, Mrs. 
George Bowerman of Washington, D.C. 
The Fellowship for 1945-46 has been grant- 
ed to Ann Carolyn Bullard, field representa- 
tive of the Georgia State Department of 
Public Welfare. Miss Bullard’s earlier ex- 
perience included four years with the 
Georgia Emergency Relief Administration 
and two years as county welfare director 
before she went to the Georgia State De- 
partment. Miss Bullard is a graduate of the 
Georgia State Women’s College, and she 
has had some graduate professional work in 
Chicago and later at the Tulane University 
School of Social Work. Miss Bullard plans 
to return to Tulane University to com- 
plete the work for a higher degree in Social 
Welfare. In making the award, the com- 
mittee again had the assistance of Miss 
Mildred Arnold, head of the Social Service 
Division of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, and of Miss Agnes Van Driel, head 
of the Division of Training of the Public 
Assistance Bureau of the Social Security 
Board, who, as in previous years, served as 
consultants and met with the committee. 

The Fellowship, which has now been 
granted for the fifth year, has been given in 
honor of the public services of Grace Abbott, 
who was a member of Delta Gamma when 
she was a student at the University of 
Nebraska. 


IN MEMORIAM 


WILLIAM J. ELLIS, 1892-1945 


OMMISSIONER WILLIAM J. ELLIS of the 
New Jersey State Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies, who died in Tren- 
ton after a sudden and brief illness, was one 
of the outstanding figures in modern state 
welfare organization. He had been con- 
nected with the New Jersey department 
for more than a quarter of a century and 
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had been commissioner for nearly twenty 
years. In this capacity he supervised the 
work of nineteen state welfare and correc- 
tional institutions and various important 
state welfare services. 

At the same time he was able to share 
with representatives of the other states the 
knowledge gained from his wide experience 
on national committees and in many public 
services outside'his own state. He was presi- 
dent of the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation in 1932, president of the American 
Prison Association in 1937, and held various 
prominent positions in the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work and in other organiza- 
tions. He was an outstanding authority in 
the correctional field and in 1930 was the 
United States delegate to the International 
Prison Congress at Prague. He served as 
chairman of the committee on the physically 
handicapped at the White House Confer- 
ence in 1930 and was New Jersey delegate to 
the White House Conference in 1940. Quite 
recently he was chairman of the State Com- 
munity War Services Committee of the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense. 

As commissioner he had seen an increase 
in the number of state charges from 19,000 
to 70,000. Explaining his method of con- 
ducting the department, Dr. Ellis once said 
that he had “never relied on a mere brick- 
and-mortar theory in the development of 
our institutional system, although new in- 
stitutions have been built, existing ones en- 
larged, and extensive physical changes car- 
ried out.” 

Under his leadership the New Jersey 
Board came to believe that “sometimes in- 
stitutions, by their very bigness, defeat the 
purpose for which they are built.” He 
worked for “the restoration of the handi- 
capped to a normal life in the community, 
as quickly as possible, consistent with their 
own welfare and the well-being of their 
neighbors.”’ Commissioner Ellis was a con- 
vinced supporter of civil service, and New 
Jersey under his leadership had a good state 
civil service law, well administered. He also 
believed in getting expert personnel when 
necessary whether they had state residence 
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or not. Everyone remembers that he brought 
Dr. Ellen Potter, formerly director of pub- 
lic welfare in Pennsylvania, to New Jersey 
to be medical director for the New Jersey 
welfare institutions and agencies. 

Commissioner Ellis began his career as a 
state psychologist in the Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies in 1919 and assisted 
in reorganizing the vocational training de- 
partment at the New Jersey Reformatory 
at Rahway. After becoming commissioner, 
he established a classification system which 
became a major point in the New Jersey in- 
stitutional plan and set an example followed 
by other states. He also emphasized the im- 
portance of preventive work through the 
study of the causes of dependency and of 
mental disease and through the application 
of scientific remedies. 

Governor Walter Edge quite rightly 
said that Commissioner Ellis was “the guid- 
ing genius of the entire Institutions and 
Agencies Department.”” The Commissioner, 
“more than anyone else, was responsible 
for the high regard in which the New Jer- 
sey penal and correctional system is held 
throughout the nation.” And the governor 
added, “Always progressive, Commissioner 
Ellis devoted his life to the constant im- 
provement of penal and hospital adminis- 
tration, child welfare and the rehabilitation 
of parolees. As such, he was recognized as 
an outstanding authority in his field.” 

Commissioner Ellis had a genius for 
friendship, and a large number of public ad- 
ministrators and welfare workers in our own 
and in other countries will feel that they 
have lost a personal friend as well as a dis- 
tinguished fellow-worker. 

It is reassuring that the New Jersey 
Board have selected a person well known 
for his successful welfare experience to be 
the successor of Dr. Ellis. The appointment 
has recently been announced that Sanford 
Bates, parole commissioner of New York, 
head of the federal Bureau of Prisons under 
two presidents and at one time director of 
the state department of corrections in Massa- 
chusetts, is to be the new commissioner of 
institutions and agencies. 
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BERNARD FLEXNER, 1865-1945 


ERNARD FLEXNER, one of the early work- 
B ers in behalf of juvenile-court legisla- 
tion and one of the most effective legal in- 
terpreters of the earlier state laws, was of the 
greatest help to the pioneers in the juvenile- 
court movement and was consulted by per- 
sons interested in this subject in many parts 
of the country. He was chairman of the 
Juvenile Court Board of Jefferson County 
(Louisville) from 1906 to 1911. Later he was 
appointed by the United States Attorney 
General to head a special committee to 
study the need for legislation affecting chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia. He was 
the author with Roger Baldwin of one of the 
earlier books in this field, Juvenile Courts 
and Probation, and with Reuben Oppen- 
heimer he was the author of one of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau publications, The Legal As- 
pects of the Juvenile Court (Children’s Bu- 
reau, Pub. No. 99 [1922)). 

Like his distinguished brothers, Abraham 
Flexner and Dr. Simon Flexner, he was born 
in Louisville, Kentucky, and practiced there 
for many years, and later he had a law office 
in Chicago and then in New York. For some 
years before his death Bernard Flexner was 
better known for his work for Palestine and 
the Zionist cause. He was the chairman of 
the Palestine Economic Corporation, 1925- 
31, which he was active in organizing. One 
of the organization’s major activities early 
in its career was the financing of the hydro- 
electric station on the Jordan River and of 
the transmission lines to power stations at 
Tel Aviv, Haifa, and Tiberias. 

He was a member of the American Red 
Cross Commission to Rumania in July, 
1917. At the Paris Peace Conference he was 
counsel to the Zionist delegation. 

He became convinced that resettlement 
in Palestine provided the best solution for 
the Jewish people. He learned of the Bal- 
four Declaration on Palestine when return- 
ing to America by way of Siberia; and when 
he settled in Chicago, he became active in 
the Zionist Organization of America. In 1929 
he accompanied the late Justice Louis D. 


Brandeis to the World Zionist Conference 
in London. In 1930 Mr. Flexner was ap- 
pointed a member of a provisional commit- 
tee of four to act on behalf of American 
members of the Jewish Agency for Pales- 
tine. Three years later he was chosen vice- 
president of the American Joint Recon- 
struction Foundation, succeeding Governor 
Lehman. In 1933 he joined in the work of 
the Emergency Committee in Aid of Dis- 
placed German Scholars, serving as a mem- 
ber of the group’s executive committee, and 
two years later was named secretary. He 
was also active in the affairs of the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee and 
served for many years on its board of direc- 
tors and executive committees. 

His fine mind and his gift for working 
with others made his long career of great 
service in many well-known movements. 


EDWARD L. BURCHARD, 1867-1944 


Spee L. BURCHARD had a long and un- 
usual career in the broad field of social 
welfare, beginning as a resident of Hull- 
House in 1891. He was the first man to live 
there, and Miss Addams and Miss Lathrop 
always enjoyed telling of the help he gave 
them as a volunteer resident when they 
needed help so badly. 

He was born in Freeport, Illinois, near 
Miss Addams’ old home in Cedarville, in 
the same county, and not far from Rockford, 
Julia Lathrop’s old home. So there were 
many associations that the three early resi- 
dents shared in common. A graduate of Be- 
loit College, he spent most of his adult life 
in Chicago, coming first in 1891 to help pre- 
pare materials for the World’s Columbian 
Exposition and, incidentally, to become a 
resident of Hull-House. Later he became a 
librarian and for three years was on the 
staff of the Library of Congress. Returning 
to Chicago, he was, from 1909 to 1914, first, 
secretary of the then new School of Civics 
and Philanthropy (now the School of Social 
Service Administration) and, later, director 
of its Extension Department. During this 
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period he was also director of various ex- 
hibits of the City Club of Chicago, with a 
field trip to Europe to study public housing. 
During the first World War he served as as- 
sistant to the United States Food Adminis- 
tration and as aid to the Council on Nation- 
al Defense on Community Centers. Later 
he was secretary of the National Communi- 
ty Center Association for four years, and 
for the five succeeding years was associate 
editor of the Community Center magazine. 
When the Chicago Recreation Commission 
was established in 1935, he became its execu- 
tive secretary; and after 1940, its consultant. 


The last four years of his life continued ac- 
tive and fruitful. He served at intervals as 
acting executive of the Recreation Com- 
mission, and he made available for use in 
World War II records and experience in 
community council work from the first 
World War. 

Edward Burchard was a generous, mod- 
est, public-spirited citizen who worked 
tirelessly for civic improvement in Chicago 
and gave his counsel in many other places." 

t The editor regrets that through a mistake this 


note did not appear in the March number of the 
Review. 
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Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work: Selected Papers, Seventy-first Annual 
Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, May 21-27, 1944. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. Pp. x+492. $5.00. 


A short time ago an acquaintance of long 
standing, a professor in a well-known New Eng- 
land college, asked me what he should read to 
bring him up to date on current trends in social 
work. My first suggestion was the Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Work for 
1944. 

Perhaps to a greater extent than in recent 
years the Proceedings of the National Conference 
held in Cleveland in 1944 present a cogent pat- 
tern of social work activity and philosophy 
which is understandable to the general layman. 
In all probability this is a result of the evolu- 
tion of our profession over the years. The papers 
selected by the Editorial Committee for inclu- 
sion in this volume reflect the attitude of the so- 
cial worker toward broad and basic problems in 
society which confront all of us as citizens. Our 
identity with all the people of the nation rather 
than with any one group exclusively has, I be- 
lieve, never been clearer. 

The papers in this volume may be roughly 
divided into four main groups: those bearing 
on social work’s contribution to the winning of 
the war and the peace; those which stress im- 
portant problems in community organization 
and administration; those bearing on labor and 
interracial problems; and, finally, those con- 
cerned with techniques and practice. 

While the reviewer has made no statistical 
check on the matter, the general impression is 
that these Proceedings contain fewer papers on 
the more technical aspects of social work than 
have previous volumes. It may be that the Pro- 
gram and Editorial Committees of the Confer- 
ence have in their selections given us a fairly 
true picture of where social work now stands. In 
our early days we came through a period of 
generic emphasis without adequate foundation 
built upon mastery of techniques and skill. Our 
next era quite logically stressed techniques, and 
we now come again to a period in which the 
generic is stressed but on a much sounder basis 


than in the early days before we had developed 
our techniques sufficiently. 

Clearly, social work is well into that phase 
of its development which may be compared 
favorably to the era of public health in the field 
of medicine. The papers in the 1944 Proceedings 
carry the strong implication that if the public 
health emphasis is to be wholly effective in so- 
cial work we must continue our emphasis on 
practice and research as we develop the preven- 
tative and public health aspects. In every field 
of endeavor prevention is dependent upon ex- 
pertness in treatment and research. 

Characteristic of the spirit of the 1944 Con- 
ference of Social Work as reflected in the Pro- 
ceedings are the following words found in Eliza- 
beth Wisner’s presidential address: 


Finally, it is clearer to us now than it was in 1918 
that our health and welfare services are inextricably 
bound up with the kind of political and economic 
order which lies ahead, and this means that they 
have become of greater significance to our demo- 
cratic way of life than were the older charities and 
philanthropies. We know that the period of history 
which comprises the great depression and World 
War II cannot be ignored, and the clock cannot be 
turned back. 

Social Workers cannot, either as individuals or 
as a group, shape in its entirety the peace for which 
we long. We can, however, contribute our small 
share to the shaping of that peace, for we know that 
when “all men’s good” becomes “each man’s rule,” 
then and then only will peace “lie like a shaft of 
light across the land.” 


Max Lerner in his stirring address at one of 
the general sessions struck the same keynote 
when he asked and answered the question as to 
what the returning soldier will expect from all 
of us in America. He said in part: 


They want, first, an America in which the ma- 
chines are not idle, in which their own skills are not 
left unused—an America great enough to use the 
techniques at its disposal for full production and 
employment. 

Secondly, they want a world without war—a 
world which, having willed the ends of peace, is able 
to will the means also, even though those means in- 
clude international force. They want a world in 
which this will have been made the last war. 

And thirdly, they want a sense of belonging to 
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something bigger than themselves, inklings of which 
they have begun to find in the Army. They want an 
America and a world in which they can thrust down 
their roots, in which they can feel wanted and used, 
for which they can have a fighting faith. 


Howard Knight, executive secretary of the 
Conference, and the chairmen of the Program 
and Editorial Committees are to be heartily 
congratulated on their excellent work in the 
building of the program and the selection and 
preparation of the papers for publication. 


LEONARD W. Mayo 


School of Applied Social Sciences 
Western Reserve University 


Social Work Year Book, 1945. Edited by Rus- 
SELL H. Kurtz. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1945. Pp. 620. $3.25. 


The eighth edition of the reference book that 
has become indispensable to every social worker 
has been issued. First published in 1929 and ap- 
pearing biennially since 1933, the Social Work 
Year Book admirably fulfils the purpose stated 
by the editor; namely, to present ‘‘a concise en- 
cyclopedia descriptive of organized activities in 
social work and related fields.”” Wartime re- 
strictions have made the 1945 edition 3 articles 
and 144 pages shorter than the 1943 edition. 
This reduction has been achieved, however, 
without noticeable loss of essential content. The 
same careful editing and keen comprehension of 
range and trends in the field which Mr. Kurtz 
and his associates achieved in previous editions, 
are evident in the 1945 Year Book. 

There is the usual arrangement into two ma- 
jor divisions. Part I contgins 75 topical articles 
alphabetically arranged.’Cross-references to re- 
lated articles describing activities in the same or 
nearby fields are distributed generously through- 
out each article. A selected list of references fol- 
lowing each article is convenient for further 
study of the subject; and when the references 
are considered collectively—1,132 separate 
books and pamphlets and 446 magazine articles 
—they constitute an excellent current bibliog- 
raphy of social work. Part II contains a compre- 
hensive directory of agencies in two divisions: 
“National Agencies—Governmental” and “‘Na- 
tional Agencies—Voluntary.” The 70 govern- 
mental organizations and the 402 voluntary or- 
ganizations were selected as nonprofit agencies 


whose functions were within or closely related 
to social work activities. State agencies which 
appeared in the earlier editions have been 
omitted in order to conserve a limited paper 
supply. A useful Index enables the reader to lo- 
cate material which may not appear in the title 
of an article or in the name of an organization 
as listed in the directory. 

Four topics appear in 1945 for the first time. 
Two of these are of special interest and pro- 
vide information that is not readily found 
assembled in one place. ‘Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation” traces United States partici- 
pation in foreign aid from 1812, when a con- 
gressional appropriation of $50,000 was made 
in behalf of victims of an earthquake in Vene- 
zuela, to present participation in the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion and to the establishment of a Division of 
International Labor, Social and Health Affairs 
in the State Department of the United States in 
1944. The article on “Interracial and Intercul- 
tural Activities” brings together some of the de- 
velopments of the war period affecting minority 
groups and gives the significance as a whole for 
problems discussed separately under such topics 
as “Aliens and Foreign Born,” “Japanese- 
Americans,” and “Negroes.” The other two new 
topics are “Camping” and “‘Seamen’s Services.” 

Sixteen titles are missing from the 1945 edi- 
tion, but their content has, for the most part, 
been consolidated in other articles or has been 
restated. This has resulted in an improvement, 
for the most part. The topic “Public Assist- 
ance,” which was omitted in 1943, for example, 
has been restored and includes material previ- 
ously presented under ‘“‘Aid to Dependent Chil 
dren,” “Old Age Assistance,” “Homes and 
Almshouses,” and “Civilian War Aid.” The ar- 
ticle on ‘Public Assistance” contains valuable 
information usually scattered through official 
reports. Written by the Director of the Bureau 
of Public Assistance it is also significant in its 
interpretation of policy as formulated by the 
Social Security Board. Other articles which 
have been restored in the 1945 edition are “The 
Aged,” “Consumer Protection,” “Occupational 
Therapy,” and “Vocational Guidance.” Read- 
ers interested in children may regret the omis- 
sion of separate articles dealing with ‘“Adop- 
tion,” “Care of Dependent and Neglected Chil- 
dren,” and “White House Conferences,” al- 
though discussion of these topics in modified 
form can be found in “Child Welfare” and in 
“Conferences of Social Work.” 
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The policy of the editor in seeking new con- 
tributors to the Social Work Year Book is to be 
commended. It makes for freshness of approach 
and new interpretation. Of the 76 contributors, 
only 17 appeared in the 1943 edition; and only 
Io wrote on the same subjects in 1945. At the 
same time, the policy of permitting contributors 
freely to make use of material of their predeces- 

rs results in the retention of the best contribu- 
ns of former participants. 

Effects of the war are noted in each article, 
but, according to the editor, the effort has been 
to report war developments “in a perspective 
which includes the usual historical settings, an 
account of prewar peacetime operations, and an 
estimate of trends leading into the postwar pe- 
riod.” This is an ambitious objective but one 
which has been well realized. As a result the So- 
cial Work Year Book, 1945 takes its place as one 
of the important publications of the year in the 
literature of social work. 

ARLIEN JOHNSON 


Graduate School of Social Work 
University of Southern California 


Practical A pplications of Democracy. By GEORGE 
B. pE Huszar. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1945. Pp. xvi+140. $2.00. 


This is both a witty and a wise little book. It 
is witty in illustration and in its apparent un- 
consciousness of assumptions. It is wise in three 
senses: (1) it does well what it undertakes; (2) 
its undertaking is worth while; and (3) it itself 
suggests what more needs to be said to complete 
its coverage of the big subject of democracy. 
And there is much more: wit and wisdom are 
not enough. Magnanimity, intellectual as well 
as moral, is requisite to the democratic way of 
life. 

- The orientation of the meaty little book may 
be put in this wise. Since men are animals as 
well as spirits, and indeed animals before they 
are spirits, action is imperative for men. But ac- 
tion in common requires a common focus. A 


concrete problem constitutes the most effective | 


focus of action. To discover or to create enough 
problems to keep everybody engaged at some- 
thing with somebody else, this the book devel- 
ops as the elixir of morale and the secret of civi- 
lization. Inaction, on the other hand, leads ani- 
mals to social disintegration, disintegration re- 


quires dictatorship, and dictatorship produces 
decay. 

The author is ingenious with phrases, adroit 
at illustration, and persuasive in behalf of this 
important job of showing men how actually to 
co-operate at many problems and over a wide 
domain. He has exploited for practice the theo- 
retical insights of Mary Follett, Elton Mayo, 
and many others. The book is in truth, as many 
have claimed for it, the most practical discus- 
sion and exemplification that I have seen of 
what good people conceive democracy to be. 
The limitations of the book arise from the nar- 
rowness of the conception. Democracy is not 
merely for the do-gooders. Justice Holmes long 
ago taught us that law is also what the bad man 
thinks it to be. Let that be a lesson to demo- 
crats. Democracy is indeed what the nonsocial 
require in their legitimate business. To assume 
that value is fulfilled only in community is 
shortsighted. Maximum value is fulfilled in in- 
dividuality. And to assume either that individu- 
ality is exhausted in, if it be produced by, so- 
ciality, or that community is merely a correlate 
of problem-solving action is to be a perpetual 
adolescent. There may also, and much better, 
be a community of contemplation. But the over- 
social assumptions of this book are probably the 
assumptions of this age. To assume so is, how- 
ever, to make democracy a doctrine for youth 
in an age more and more composed of old people. 
It is, moreover, to narrow the gap between de- 
mocracy and dictatorship by edging toward the 
dictatorial mania for the “dynamic.” Is a man 
who goes about doing good better than the man 
who does not go about doing anything, simply 
because he does not prefer to go about? Democ- 
racy as equated with spiritual value must not 
be identified with the interventionism of Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism at a time when it 
makes its heaviest bid toward and beyond 
Buddhistic peoples. 

This book deals with a live problem. It solves 
it. The solution is right, so far forth. There are 
worlds, however, beyond the realm of action, 
worlds unglimpsed by this book. It would be un- 
gracious to remark this against so good a per- 
formance if its assumptions of the moral su- 
periority of action were not so bland. Democ- 
racy is for the aged and the inert as well as for 
the young and dynamic. Who indeed has be- 
queathed the kingdom of value to the extra- 
verts? Not the introverts, certainly. It is amus- 
ing to a calm eye to see democracy made a syn- 
onym for fidgetiness. For men are spirits as well 
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as animals. Animals first, yes; but spirits later, 
and last. 

To put in another way what this book naive- 
ly ignores, the best problems for men as spirits 
are the insoluble ones. The contrast in the book 
is between ‘‘do-democrats” and “talk-demo- 
crats.” Admitting the actuality of the contrast, 
one does not have to accept the book’s invidi- 
ousness. If he indulges in such animal luxury, he 
had better, as a spirit, turn the invidiousness up- 
side down. Forgetting that talk is also a form of 
action (infinitely better for wide-scale co-opera- 
tion than any other form), talk is not to be 
played down when God has made the pile com- 
plete. On every final account, indeed, it is to be 
played up. It is not only a necessary prelude and 
gracious postlude to any significant co-opera- 
tion; it is the finest end of action as well as its 
necessary means. It is the cream of the skimmed 
milk of action. If one must give a single answer, 
then, to what constitutes the end of man, that 
answer is—for that end is—talk. And if all talk 
must have a common focus—which of course it 
must have only if boredom is god—then the 
problem that men need is one which furnishes 
perennial spring for talk, namely, an insoluble 
problem—such as the “problem of evil” or “the 
existence of God.” These stereotyped carriers of 
problem-value have been productive of peace, 
however, only when they have lost the sting of 
“action,” and they have achieved their highest 
significance only as they have become goals of 
spirit through the quiescence of wonder and 
meditation. 

If this seems an impractical critique of a book 
beautifully practical, it may be said in honor of 
the book that it provokes the critique by its 
naive reliance for integration upon the stridency 
of action. It may, furthermore, be said that the 
reviewer sees no way to preserve the historic in- 
dividualism of democracy from the contempo- 
rary mania for sociality save by capitalizing in- 
ternally as contemplation the laissez faire ele- 
ment of democracy already doomed to death by 
democrats who blithely assume that nothing is 
being accomplished unless something is being 
done. We must admit of course that much needs 
to be done, but even this admission has to be 
made in large part because men before us have 
done so much that never needed doing, save 
only as the overdynamic gratified bi-legged ani- 
mals on the prowl. 


T. V. Smita 
University of Chicago 


Peace and Bread in Time of War. By JANE Ap- 
DAMS. With a new introductory essay by 
Joun Dewey. Anniversary edition, 1915- 
1945. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. 
Pp. xxii+267. $2.00. 


Few books published within the last month 
are more timely than the new edition of Jane 
Addams’ Peace and Bread, first published in 
1922. It is indeed a gift to our times that the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom and King’s Crown Press have brought 
out a 1945 edition, unchanged from the edition 
of 1922, except for a valuable introductory es- 
say by John Dewey. 

Outwardly the book is a record of the efforts 
for peace made during and after World War I 
by a group of women in the United States and 
in European countries which grew into the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom™Interwoven in the history is a price- 
less record of the mind and spirit of Jane 
Addams as she worked and suffered during 
those tragic years }to release in the nations 
of the world that “‘overmastering motive” nec- 
essary to draw the nations together and to 
breathe the breath of life into the new interna- 
tional order then being born. 

It is difficult to review this record in which 
there is distilled the very essence of the spirit of 
Jane Addams. The best a reviewer can do is 
to urge every reader of the review to read this 
small volume for himself. I will make, therefore, 
only some brief comments about the signifi- 
cance of Peace and Bread today, especially for 
those’of us in the field of social service. 

To find this significance, one does not have 
to stretch the analogy between World Wars I 
and II. As John Dewey points out in his intro- 
duction, there are deep historical and psycho- 
logical differences between the two periods and 
between the two wars. What is lastingly true is 
the insight of Jane Addams and her group into 
the basic human needs and aspirations and 
communal sense of responsibility for one’s fel- 
low-men on which any enduring international 
structure should be built. When, after the 
United States went into the war, Jane Addams 
sought for forces that would bind mankind to- 
gether, she found in “feeding the people of the 
earth on an international scale” that primitive, 
genuine, and abiding motive which could utilize 
all the courage and self-sacrifice evoked by war 
for the ends of peace. Thus the meeting of ele- 
mental human needs becomes in Jane Addams’ 
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treatment both a test of statesmanship and a 
profoundly spiritual experience of the oneness 
of mankind. 

One feels in touch with the deeper springs of 
life when one reads certain chapters of this rec- 
ord, and one wonders about the source of the in- 
sight of Jane Addams. Whatever her natural en- 
dowment, there is no mystery about the sources 
from which she drew much of her understand- 
ing. In the first place, as she testifies in so many 
of her books, her spirit was nourished by con- 
stant and sympathetic intercourse with humble 
people. 

Thus the identification with the common lot 
which is the essential idea of democracy becomes the 
source and expression of social ethics. It is as though 
we thirsted to drink at the great wells of human ex- 
perience, because we knew that a daintier or less 
potent draught would not carry us to the end of the 
journey, going forward as we must in the heat and 
jostle of the crowd. 


Therefore, she deliberately chose a life where 
she mixed ‘‘on the thronged and common road 
where all must turn out for one another, and at 
least see the size of one another’s burdens.” Out 
of this constant contact she drew not only a 
sensitivity to the burdens of humble men and 
women but faith in their capacity to sense the 
needs of their fellows and collectively to meet 
them. As her work drew her more and more into 
the international scene, she continued to learn 
from people—from the women and children of 
war-ravished countries and from her earlier as- 
sociations with the peasants of Russia and of 
southeastern Europe. 

This insight gained from her own wide con- 
tacts with life was reinforced by deliberate in- 
tellectual discipline. She read history during 
months of invalidism in this period. After the 
United States entered the war, while she was 
interpreting the necessity for rationing food to 
her fellow-countrymen, she “read endlessly,” 
as she confesses, in Fraser’s Golden Bough, try- 
ing “‘to uncover and to make clear women’s 
traditional activity of caring for food with 
something of its poetry and significance.” Thus 
she brought to bear on the problems of a world 
at war both historical perspective and a pro- 
found sense of the deep underlying forces that 
have enabled men to survive. 

With insight reinforced by a rich human ex- 
perience and the wisdom of the ages and with 
undramatic and unflagging courage, Jane Ad- 
dams worked with her little group on the prob- 
lem of bringing peace to an earlier war-torn 
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world. She failed so far as immediate results 
were concerned. Even the creators of the League 
of Nations, in which she placed great hope, were 
imprisoned in their diplomacy and never 
made bold ventures into the truly international 
handling of the immense human problems re- 
sulting from the war. 

One thinks of U.N.R.R.A. and of San Fran- 
cisco and the conferences to follow and of 
the need for their being undergirded by all 
of us with the “overmastering motive” which 
Jane Addams sought to release—a motive older 
even than the motive of war—that of caring for 
fellow human beings. Out of the drudgery of 
rationing, out of the beginnings of international 
responsibility to fight starvation and disease, 
out of a brief effort during wartime to distribute 
the world’s goods on a different basis from pri- 
vate gain, she sensed the symbols of a new 
world-order. The feeding of the world became, 
through her poetic imagination, the sacrament 
of the world family. 

Lucy P. CARNER 


Council of Social Agencies of Chicago 


Pioneers in World Order: An American Ap- 
praisal of the League of Nations. Edited by 
HARRIET EAGER Davis. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1944. Pp. x+272. $2.75. 


In this volume some well-known Americans 
who were professionally connected with the 
League of Nations in different phases of its 
work contribute a series of chapters dealing with 
the experience of the League, to show what con- 
tribution it might make to the world organization 
that should grow out of the second World War. 

The social and humanitarian work of the 
League covered a wide field, including health 
(see pp. 193-207), the suppression of illicit 
opium traffic (see pp. 182-92), slavery and 
forced labor, relief from famine and disease, as- 
sistance to and settlement of refugees, etc. 

The sections of special interest to welfare 
workers include such chapters as “The Interna- 
tional Labor Organization,” by Carter Good- 
rich; “‘Refugees,”’ by James G. McDonald; “‘So- 
cial Problems,” by Elsa Castendyck; “‘Interna- 
tional Health Work,” by Dr. Frank G. Bou- 
dreau; “International Civil Service,” by Dr. 
Boudreau; ‘Dangerous Drugs,” by Herbert L. 
May; and “Standardizing World Statistics,”’ by 
E. Dana Durand. There are also, of course, some 
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important chapters on “Disarmament,” ‘The 
World Court,” “(Dependent Peoples and Man- 
dates,” and related subjects. 

At this critical period the section dealing 
with “Refugees” will be of great interest. Mr. 
McDonald has used the term “refugees’’ rather 
than “‘displaced persons” because, as he ex- 
plains, although the latter term is “more cur- 
rent and more broadly descriptive” than the 
older term, nevertheless it would be both “‘in- 
accurate and misleading,” since for nearly 
twenty years the accepted League word was 
“refugees.” “Displaced persons” came into use 
at about the time the League ceased, because of 
the war, to be the central agency for activities 
on behalf of this group. Mr. McDonald goes 
back to the appointment of Dr. Nansen as high 
commissioner for refugees in the early days of 
the League, when responsibility for refugees was 
assigned only for a definite period of time, at 
the end of which the League was to have no fur- 
ther obligation for this group. However, it is 
probably correct to say that the League ‘“‘never 
denied permanent responsibility for legal pro- 
tection of refugees under its charge.” Another 
limitation was the League’s denial of respon- 
sibility for either relief or settlement. ‘With 
rare exceptions, and these usually in cases in- 
volving very small amounts of money,” League 
funds were used solely for administrative ex- 
penses. And the League rarely went beyond its 
rule not to engage in “direct operations.” Sharp- 
ly in contrast with its “acceptance of respon- 
sibility for political and juridical protection of 
certain categories of refugees,”’ the League in- 
sisted that its task in the humanitarian field 
was “limited to administrative efforts to stimu- 
late and coordinate governmental and private 
activities in feeding, clothing, transporting, and 
finding new homes for refugees.” 

But although the League firmly refused to 
vote money for the relief and settlement of 
refugees, it clearly recognized the necessity of 
international effort for this purpose. And high 
commissioners were more occupied in stimulat- 
ing private charity, which was fortunately gen- 
erous, and in appealing for aid from govern- 
ments, unfortunately not generous, than in 
carrying out their work of international ad- 
ministration. The account of the work of Dr. 
Nansen recalls the days of the “Nansen Pass- 
port” (officially the League of Nations Pass- 
port) which, recognized by more than fifty gov- 
ernments, enabled refugees to travel from 
country to country and assisted in repatriation. 


The later organization of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Refugees and the new or- 
ganization of U.N.R.R.A. with its division of 
displaced persons are also dealt with. It is 
pointed out that ‘the only real solution for the 
problems of refugees and displaced persons is 
to eliminate the causes which force these inno- 
cent victims from their homes.” 

Social workers will be especially interested 
in the section on “Social Problems,” by Miss 
Castendyck of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, who was a member of the Advisory 
Committee on Social Questions of the League 
of Nations and attended some of the meetings 
of this international committee in Geneva be- 
fore the war. 

Reports of this section of the League were 
made from time to time at various meetings of 
social workers, by Grace Abbott, who was ap- 
pointed in 1921 to represent the United States 
on the first of the various committees which 
later became the Social Questions Section of the 
League. Miss Castendyck says: 


An appraisal of the League’s work in social wel- 
fare has been made by a great American, Grace Ab- 
bott, first American representative on the League’s 
Advisory Committee of Experts on Traffic in Women 
and Children, and former chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor: 

“The important and very useful task which the 
League can perform in the social welfare field has 
been established by these years of somewhat timid 
experimentation. 

“There are two ways of looking at any undertak- 
ing. First, what has been accomplished, and, second, 
what might have been accomplished or what re- 
mains to be done. The League’s committees in the 
social welfare field can point to accomplishments. 
Cooperation has been developed, and reports of 
value have been made. What is far more important 
is that a foundation has been laid for what should be 
a world center for research, consultation and educa- 
tion as soon as the nations are ready to build upon 
6 

In spite of the difficulties faced during the 
war, the Social Questions Section of the League 
has nevertheless continued to function and to 
collect documentary material for future use. 
Summaries of social activities based on current 
reports from member-nations have continued 
to be published, and the Child Welfare Informa- 
tion Center in Geneva has been maintained and 
has tried to supply information for which re- 
quests, even in wartime, have continued to 
come not only from governments but from pri- 
vate organizations. 
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Miss Castendyck points out that ‘countries 
wishing to initiate or to continue active work” 
on postwar social problems will need “some in- 
ternational center of information, some interna- 
tional agency for inquiring into facts and pos- 
sible solutions and for cooperating with world 
agencies in related fields of social importance.” 
And the conclusion of her chapter is clear that 
it would be “‘a tragic waste of time and effort 
not to make use of the accumulated information 
and experience of the Social Questions Section 
of the League,” which should serve as the basis 
for future international work in this field. 


E. A. 


Freud’s Contribution to Psychiatry. By A. A. 
Britt, M.D. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1944. Pp. 244. $2.75. 

Freud, Master and Friend. By Hanns SAcuas. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press, 
1944. Pp. 195. $2.00. 


Both these books are biographical sketches 
of Sigmund Freud, but, in each, the author has 
written of Freud as a personal friend and teach- 
er and of his writings as they have influenced 
the thought of the individual authors. From 
these two men who knew him intimately, loved, 
and admired him, we learn of the all-pervading 
influence which Freud had upon the lives of 
those who were close to him. The strength of 
this influence has made it possible for the au- 
thors to write autobiographically, weaving 
events and thoughts and feelings of their own 
into the pattern of Freud’s life which each has 
described as he himself knew Freud. It is the 
personal viewpoints of the writers which makes 
the books quite different, except for the simi- 
larity of the authors’ admiration of Freud, and 
which makes them valuable as portraits of the 
man rather than as scientific studies evaluating 
his contributions to psychiatry. 

Although Sachs confessed that “I have rea- 
son to think that Freud did not find in me some 
of those qualities which he valued most highly,” 
he considered himself one of the inner circle 
which constituted Freud’s closest friends. He 
describes Freud against the background of 
Vienna, a vivid, gay, as well as serious, city, but 
a city which rejected Freud because of his then 
bizarre ideas concerning the role of sex in psy- 
chic illness and in which Freud isolated himself 
in the protection of his close family life and of 


his “disciple’”’ friends. The rise and fall of these 
personal relationships, as well as the role which 
this isolation played in the singleness of purpose 
in Freud’s creative genius, is discussed with 
sympathetic understanding by Sachs. 

The volume is delightfully intimate, enthu- 
siastic as well as worshipful of the “master”; 
and, in Sachs’s vivid, almost poetic style, the 
honesty, sincerity, and genius of Freud is de- 
picted in many rich descriptions. We read of the 
end, too; for, in the last years of his life as a 
cherished refugee in England, one sees him un- 
bowed and hard at work as always and with con- 
fidence in the future of science in spite of pres- 
ent world-chaos. 

Brill’s book is personal, too, but describes 
the author’s own development through contact 
with Freud s scientific contribution rather than 
through the personal relationship described so 
well by Sachs. He outlines historically the evo- 
lution of ideas as they were presented in Freud’s 
writings or elaborated by collaborators such as 
Bleuler and Jung in Zurich. This volume is an 
excellent chronological summary of the develop- 
ment of psychoanalytic knowledge through the 
early years, and as such may serve as a valuable 
book for use in elemenatry psychiatric training. 
It has, as well, woven into the scientific de- 
scriptions, the freshness and charm of a student 
who never lost the admiration of the teacher 
and who used in describing the theory a rich- 
ness of his own experience gleaned from his own 
psychiatric practice. 


MARGARET W. GERARD, M.D. 
Chicago 


Psychology for the Returning Serviceman. Pre- 
pared by a Committee of the National Re- 
search Council, edited by Irvin L. CuHItp 
and MARjoRIE VAN DE WATER. Washington, 
D.C.: Infantry Journal and Penguin Books. 
Pp. 243. $0.25. 

This is the companion volume to Psychology 
for the Fighting Man and is prepared by the 
same eminent group of military and civilian ex- 
perts. An excellent pocket-size guide for veter- 
ans, it is a useful compendium of information 
that will be helpful not only to servicemen, but 
also to professional people who may work with 
these men, and to laymen who wish to under- 
stand the returning veteran and some of his 
problems. 
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There are eighteen chapters dealing with 
most of the adjustments that the veterans of 
this war will have to face. Emphasis is placed 
not on answering specific individual problems 
but on providing sufficient information so that 
the serviceman can find his own solution. Some 
of the most common feelings that veterans have 
in facing their return to civilian life are recog- 
nized, understood, and analyzed by the authors. 
The psychology employed throughout is a dy- 
namic, psychoanalytically oriented one, but 
worded so that the average soldier will be able 
to understand it. 

The handbook begins with a brief but ade- 
quate description of some of the initial difficul- 
ties which a soldier may encounter in returning 
to civilian life, and helpful information is given 
on choosing a job and learning new skills. Stress 
is placed on the possible conversion of military 
skills to civilian use, and the role of aptitude 
tests and the services of the United States Em- 
ployment Service are described. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to the soldier who is getting 
married, returning to a wife, or assuming the 
role of a father for the first time. 

The two chapters on the veteran as a civilian 
and on social conflict are not up to the high stand- 
ard of most of the others. The possible exploita- 
tion of the veteran by political groups might 
have been given more attention, as well as the 
inadvisability of viewing the veteran’s needs 
apart from those of the nation as a whole. Also 
the discussion of group hate solely in terms of 
scapegoating might have been supplemented by 
pointing out the present political uses of race 
prejudice and the consequent threat to Ameri- 
can institutions. 

Prisoners of war, neuropsychiatric cases, 
hospital patients, and men who have suffered 
some major injury are dealt with separately and 
with warm understanding. There is an unusual- 
ly good discussion of common psychosomatic 
phenomena couched in terms both accurate and 
nontechnical. Also, some of the questions that 
arouse anxiety in many neuropsychiatric cases, 
such as those relating to heredity, marriage, 
self-determination, etc., are answered clearly 
and well. 

As social workers, we might find fault with 
the paucity of treatment given the use of com- 
munity agencies which might help the veteran 
in this process of adjustment. Possibly their role 
has been neglected in view of the great empha- 
sis on the serviceman helping himself; neverthe- 
less, such information should be made available 


to those men, especially to the neuropsychiatric 
cases. 

If this book were printed in a larger format 
and were more expensive, it would undoubtedly 
attract a great deal of attention. Because of 
these factors, it may tend to be overlooked in 
professional circles. The reviewer thinks, how- 
ever, that because of its size and availability, it 
can serve a useful purpose, and that Psychology 
for the Returning Serviceman can well take its 
place among the best and most helpful writing 
that is being done today about the problem of 
the returning veteran. 

Ratpu M. Kramer (T/s) 
Camp, Maxey 
Texas 


Injury and Death under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. By SamuEL B. Horovitz. Boston: 
Wright & Potter Printing Co., 1944. Pp. 
xxxli+486. $6.00. 


Workmen’s compensation, the oldest of our 
social insurances, is, in some aspects, the least 
satisfactory. Developed in the first two decades 
of the present century, before the United States 
Supreme Court accepted the current broad con- 
struction of the “commerce” and “general wel- 
fare” clauses, workmen’s compensation is al- 
most exclusively a state system, in contrast with 
the later insurance programs under the Social 
Security Act. Though every state, except Mis- 
sissippi, has a system of industrial accident in- 
surance, only about one-half of the country’s 
working force is protected because of numerous 
exclusions, exceptions, and narrow interpreta- 
tions of the various acts. 

In 1944, twenty-eight state plans were elec- 
tive, and in many of the nineteen states having 
compulsory laws, the compulsory features ap- 
plied only to certain employments. Twenty- 
nine states exempted small employers having 
fewer than a stated number of employees. Al- 
though in 1942 there were 4,400 fatal accidents 
in agriculture, as compared with 3,100 in manu- 
facturing industries, almost no state gives pro- 
tection to agricultural workers. In twenty-one 
states there is no protection whatever for work- 
ers disabled by industrial disease. 

Even though workmen’s compensation was 
designed to assure prompt and sure compensa- 
tion and medical care to injured workmen, re- 
placing the earlier slow and cumbersome sys- 
tem under the common law and employer’s lia- 
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bility laws, it retains many of the defects of its 
predecessors. In six states the law is still admin- 
istered by the courts, with most of the delays 
and obstructions that characterized recovery 
under the common law. In many states where 
special administrative machinery is provided, 
the injured worker is still obliged to employ 
counsel because the insurance company always 
has its experienced attorneys there to protect 
its interests. In all but seven states (all but one 
in the West) the risks are insured, for the most 
part, not by state funds (eleven states have 
competitive state funds), as in unemployment 
compensation, but by private insurance com- 
panies. 

The laws are so worded that the worker is 
obliged to prove that his injuries arose “out of 
and in the course of” his employment. This 
language affords a rich and fertile field for legal 
controversy. Shrewd attorneys have persuaded 
many administrative authorities and reviewing 
courts to accept narrow interpretations of the 
law, with the consequent defeat of many claims 
for compensation. The workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws are so hedged about and overlaid with 
ponderous and abstruse court opinions that 
even experienced attorneys and judges find 
themselves confused and bewildered. Small 
wonder that the layman, including the labor- 
union leader and the social worker, have experi- 
enced difficulty in gaining an insight into the 
meaning and workings of the system. Small 
wonder, too, that experienced insurance com- 
pany attorneys who devote their full time to 
this matter can assemble the cases that support 
the company interests, and can, therefore, per- 
suade the administrators and the courts to ac- 
cept narrow constructions. There has long been 
need for a work that would reduce workmen’s 
compensation law to its basic essentials and 
that would bring forward those cases, those in- 
terpretations, and the views of those liberal 
courts which properly favor the workman. 

Samuel B. Horovitz, a Boston attorney, has 
finally produced such a book. Being Workmen’s 
Compensation Attorney for the Massachusetts 
A. F. of L., he set out to write a book that could 
be read and understood by the local trade-union 
officials, as well as by judges. In this objective 
Mr. Horovitz succeeded admirably; but at the 
same time he has so documented his book that 
the thorough jurist, attorney, or student of 
workmen’s compensation can delve as deeply 
as he likes into the subject. By including in his 
cases the so-called liberal ones from all the forty- 


seven states, Great Britain, and Canada, Mr. 
Horovitz makes it easier for the administrator 
or the judge to find for the injured workman. 
Mr. Horovitz is eminently fitted to write 
this sort of book. He has spent over twenty 
years studying workmen’s compensation and 
representing injured workmen who were seeking 
compensation for their injuries. For some ten 
years Mr. Horovitz handled the workmen’s 
compensation cases for the Boston Legal Aid 
Society. Besides aiding individuals to obtain 
benefits under the law, Mr. Horovitz has worked 
effectively to strengthen the law and its admin- 
istration. He organized the movement that in 
1943 converted the thirty-year old elective sys- 
tem in Massachusetts into a compulsory one. 
Since the book is concerned with substantive, 
rather than administrative, law, its chapters re- 
late to those aspects of the law out of which con- 
troversy arises and which constitute the shoals 
upon which the injured workers’ cases are de- 
feated. Thus, there are chapters and sections on 
“Personal Injury,” “By Accident,” “Arising 
Out Of,” “In The Course Of,” “Of Employ- 
ment,” “The Employee-Employer Relation- 
ship,” “Incapacity,” “Serious and Wilful Mis- 
conduct,” and ‘“‘Wilful Negligence.” An inter- 
esting and useful section of the book is devoted 
to a presentation of the five areas in which the 
federal courts or the Federal Employer’s Lia- 
bility Act have ultimate jurisdiction over work- 
men’s compensation: constitutionality, admiral- 
ty, extraterritoriality, interstate commerce, and 
federal territory. The book is concluded by a 
section on “Administration and the Future of 
Compensation,” in which an argument is made 
for better administration, state funds, wider 
coverage, more generous benefits, including un- 
limited medical care, and for the extension of 
protection over all industrial diseases. 


Atton A. LiInForD 


Simmons College 
School of Social Work 


Criminal Careers in Retrospect. By SHELDON and 
ELEANOR GLUECK. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1943. Pp. xiv-+380. $3.50. 


This volume traces through a third five- 
year period the life experiences of a group of 
men who had completed sentences to the Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory. It represents the third 
part of a research project intended to show what 
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happens to former offenders as they are con- 
fronted with the social and economic obligations 
and responsibilities of the average citizen. The 
first five years after release were described in 
500 Criminal Careers (1930), and developments 
during the second period brought Later Criminal 
Careers (1937). 

The present work, however, has a much 
broader. purpose than merely to brief a series of 
case histories over five depression years. In the 
words of the authors: 


....0ur major purpose....is to determine 
their behavior during the various forms of peno- 
correctional treatment to which they have been 
subjected from the onset of their criminal careers, 
and to determine the trend of their behavior over 
the fifteen-year span following expiration of their 
sentences from the Reformatory. We want to know 
why it is that some of them responded better to 
certain forms of peno-correctional treatment than 
did the others, why some reformed and others did 
not, and whether it might have been possible to 
determine in advance of treatment what was the 
likelihood of their successful adjustment. 


Over the fifteen-year period, those who man- 
aged to live within the law were found to have 
had advantages as to personal and environmen- 
tal background that were lacking in those who 
did not. The third five years, despite econom- 
ic problems accentuated by the depression, 
brought greater stability to the group and a 
tendency toward less serious deviations on the 
part of those who did recidivate. This was not 
unexpected, as the average age of the men was 
then 40.15 years. Youth, with its daring, exu- 
berance, and restlessness was well past. 

The authors have endeavored ‘to study the 
entire correctional history of the group, com- 
paring certain characteristics of those who re- 
sponded and failed to respond to intramural 
care (training schools, reformatories, prisons, 
and jails), and similarly comparing successes 
and failures under probation, suspended sen- 
tence, and parole. They acknowledge the super- 
ficiality of many of the criteria upon which they 
have been forced to rely in evaluating success 
and failure, but the findings are interesting and 
significant. Although there is variation among 
the basic traits and backgrounds of the suc- 
cesses and failures under the several forms of 
treatment, the comparisons emphasize the value 
of native endowment and normal environmen- 
tal relationships, especially in the earlier years, 
in stabilizing the individual against a life-pat- 
tern of criminal activity. 


Pointing out that courts and parole boards 
have erred frequently in placing on proba- 
tion, sentencing, and paroling individuals, the 
Gluecks offer for experimental use a set of care- 
fully tested prediction tables. They admit that 
this device cannot be used alone to determine 
the form of treatment but suggest it as a broad 
base upon which to employ the procedure of in- 
dividualization that should further help us to 
see each individual as different from the rest. 
Case workers have tended to disapprove the 
mechanical aspects of prediction tables, which 
seem to overlook the subtleties of human rela- 
tionships, the emotional differences, the im- 
ponderables. It must be admitted, however, 
that ‘“‘case-work factors” are being similarly 
overlooked under present conditions in many of 
our courts, and our institutions have a tragic 
number of square pegs in round holes. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with the 
Gluecks, their extensive and scholarly research 
in an area that has challenged too few should 
stimulate all who would study and plan for a 
better co-ordinated and more intelligent ap- 
proach to the problem of the young offender and 
how to handle him. 

RIcHARD Eppy 


Illinois State Training School for Boys 
St. Charles, Illinois 


Food Enough. By JoHN D. BLACKER. Lancaster: 
Jacques Cattell Press, 1943. Pp. vii+260. 
$2.50. 

This volume with its reassuring title is by a 
man eminently qualified to write on this sub- 
ject, which is of such importance for the war and 
postwar period. The central theme of the book 
is that “no physical reasons exist why food 
enough cannot be produced, processed and 
moved into consumption to feed our armed 
forces, our war workers, and our families, and 
at the same time do our share in feeding our 
allies and the people of the freed nations.” The 
obstacles to such a goal are that “‘we did not or- 
der and organize our production, processing and 
consumption so as to produce, process, dis- 
tribute, and eat the right foods.” 

The chapter on the problem of food for our 
armed forces warns us that those responsible 
for the conduct of the war insure that the feed- 
ing of the armed forces is efficiently as well as 
effectively done. 
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For the feeding of our war workers, there is 
an urgent plea for in-plant feeding. Much fa- 
tigue, inefficiency, and absenteeism, especially 
among women workers, may be attributed to 
inadequate diets. The British have met the 
problem by communal feeding for workers, but 
slow progress is being made in this country with 
in-plant feeding, and food conditions seem to be 
getting worse around many factories. The writer 
proposes that “in-plant feeding should come to 
be looked upon as part of the working conditions 
for which labor has been accustomed to nego- 
tiate along with, but not in lieu of, wage rates.” 

As to food for civilians, the facts show that 
while, in general, the supply of certain foods, no- 
tably meat, appears to be short it is only be- 
cause of the increased demand by those who 
formerly could not purchase the better cuts of 
meat. They are competing with the people of 


- larger incomes who have been accustomed to a 


larger supply of meat than was needed and have 
now been deprived of the excess over their ra- 
tioned quantity. Also, the problem of changing 
our food habits from a meat-centered dinner re- 
quires the re-education of most of our people. 

Only certain foods of high nutrition value 
and small bulk will be sent to other nations, be- 
cause of the need for conserving shipping space, 
and hence a limitation in these foods will occur 
in our own country. The meat shipped to Great 
Britain under lend-lease in 1942 is said to repre- 
sent ‘a reduction of 16 pounds in the per capita 
consumption in the United States, but an in- 
crease of 46 pounds per person—civilian and 
military—in Great Britain.” This “still left our 
civilian consumption at 135 pounds, which is 
7 per cent above the 1935-1939 average”’—a 
small price for us to pay for such a large gain 
for our British allies! 

Such problems as the supply of adequate 
diets forall, pricing, and the proper distribution 
of labor are discussed. An effective farm labor 
placement service is needed to mobilize and 
transport labor. Much labor could also be sal- 
vaged if the surplus buying power, now creating 
a demand for nonessential goods and services, 
were curtailed to release workers to essential in- 
dustries and provide additional farm workers. 
And farm production could be shifted into more 
essential foods and those requiring less labor 
per unit. 

The apparent scarcity of many foods is said 
to be primarily due to faulty distribution. Sev- 
eral marketing adjustments are discussed, and 
the government, the food industries, and the 


trade are all criticized for not co-operating 
to solve problems of distribution and black 
markets. 

Food relief and rehabilitation are discussed, 
and there is a short report on the findings of the 
United Nations Conference of Food and Agri- 
culture and on the steps that must be taken by 
the different nations. Since the conference 
agreed that the principal cause of most of the 
underfeeding is poverty, the principal solution 
lies in the provision of more adequate incomes 
for all people—which is possible only with full 
employment. Certain “vulnerable groups” in 
the population require special provisions for 
which the governments must assume respon- 
sibility. 

The demand for food will hold up fairly well 
in the conversion period in the United States, 
and people who are cut off from spending money 
on other consumer goods will spend more on 
food. The demand for farm machinery will be 
very great and so will provide a ready market 
for industries producing these goods; and there 
will be a strong demand for labor in rural public 
works. “To provide food enough for only a fair- 
ly adequate diet for all of our people would re- 
quire over a half more acres of vegetable crops, 
a third more cows, a fourth more hens, and a 
sixth more hogs.” Surely the expansion of agri- 
culture need not be feared with such a potential 
demand! But the needs of the consumer must 
not be lost in our attention to the problems of 
the producer and distributor. 

This book gives a wealth of information, but 
events have moved so rapidly that some of the 
material is already out of date. 


FLORENCE M. WARNER 


Connecticut College for Women 
New London, Connecticut 


Lincoln’s Daughters of Mercy. By Marjorie 
Barstow GREENBIE. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1944. Pp. x+211. $3.00. 


This is a very readable book, written in popu- 
lar style, with footnotes carefully avoided, no 
index, and only a brief bibliographical note of 
less than two pages and a half. There is perhaps 
a little too much emphasis on the dramatic— 
and too many references to the “respected 
gentlewomen of New York,” “the great ladies 
of New York” and their billowing hoop skirts 
or voluminous silk skirts. In Chicago there seem 
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to have been only “ladies” and “the able and 
self-reliant women of the West.” 

The story of the Sanitary Commission and 
the Ladies’ Aid Societies is not as well known 
today as it should be, but this is too brief an ac- 
count to meet the needs of serious students. 
However, it is very useful to have a new story 
of the work of these very important organiza- 
tions which rendered such outstanding service 
during the Civil War. And it is also useful 
to have a new story of the invaluable public 
services of such men as Frederick Law Olm- 
stead and the Reverend Dr. Bellows; and 
the great women of the Ladies’ Aid period. 
Here are the stories of women whose names 
are well known for welfare work in a broad 
field—Dorothea Lynde Dix, Clara Barton, 
and Louisa Lee Schuyler. Then there are ac- 
counts of women like Mary A. Livermore of 
Illinois, Eliza Harris of Philadelphia, and 
Louisa May Alcott and Mother Bickerdyke— 
and women like Amy Bradley of Maine who 
“were enlisted by state regiments to care for the 
boys from home, in the early days of the war.” 
And there were other women who became well 
know for their services for the Union troops— 
Elida Rumsey, Georgiana Woolsey, Cornelia 
Hancock, Katherine Wormeley, Mary Safford, 
Margaret Breckinridge—who worked near the 
front or at the front for the soldiers of an earlier 
day. 

The book covers a wide field, going back to 
the stories of some of the women pioneers like 
Florence Nightingale and Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well. And here are Julia Ward Howe and her 
great husband, Samuel Gridley Howe, and, in 
view of the brevity of the account, almost too 
many of the men and women who directly or in- 
directly helped an earlier generation to under- 
stand the needs of an army and how those needs 
could be met. 


The tragic story of the inadequate provision 
for the care of the soldiers of the Union armies, 
their uncomfortable and unhygienic clothing, 
their lack of proper food, the absence of facili- 
ties for removing the wounded from the battle- 
field, the lack of proper hospitals, nurses, and 
doctors for the care of the sick and wounded, 
may be found in the accounts of the efforts that 
were made to mitigate the serious conditions 
that were found in many places. After Gettys- 
burg the Union soldiers, pursuing the Confeder- 
ates southward, took almost all their surgeons 
and medical equipment with them. “Behind, 
on the field, in the broiling sun, lay 22,000 men, 
still living but unable longer to fight—the badly 
wounded, the slightly wounded, the exhausted, 
and the stragglers, including 5,000 Confeder- 
ates left behind by their army. They were 
spread for twenty miles around Gettysburg, 
sleeping in haystacks, dying in ditches, refugee- 
ing in private houses.” 

In 1862 “to clear the hospitals, soldiers who 
should still be in bed, were discharged or fur- 
loughed and allowed to make their way home. 
Usually their pay was so much in arrears that 
they had no money for transportation or food. 
They would try to walk or beg their way, and 
somewhere would fall exhausted” (p. 149). 
Some readers will be confused about the term 
“really trained nurses,” whose “training” was 
“under six weeks” (p. 70). There is also some 
confusion in referring (p. 72) to “Dr. Bellows 
and Dr. Harris and two other medical men,” 


when the respected Dr. Bellows was a doctor 


of divinity and not an M.D. 

This very timely little book will interest a 
large number of readers who could not take 
time to study a longer, more complete, well- 
documented piece of historical research. 


E. A. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Politics and Morals. By BENEDETTO Croce. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1945. Pp. 204. 
$3.00. 


This book neatly and all but fully confirms an 
impression of Signor Croce independently arrived 
at, namely, that he sees politics and other practical 
things at such a distance as hardly to see them at 
all. If one’s idealism is nostalgic of perfectionism, as 
Croce’s philosophical idealism is, then the practical 
is likely to seem so imperfect that one cannot feel it 


of first-rate importance to distinguish degrees of 
devolution therefrom. 

In this book, for instance, Croce, looking from a 
vantage of the far, far away, declares that the dis- 
tinction between “liberty” and “authority,” be- 
tween “force” and “consent” is metaphorical. Those 
who make such distinctions, as he himself does only 
warily, are most likely to “forget,” as he puts the 
matter, “that the term excluded by them is already 
included in the one they have accepted, because it is 
the correlative” (p. 15). 
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Such use of terms is philosophically respectable, 
especially in a neo-Hegelian climate of opinion. But 
such use explains what Jane Addams used to say, 
both truly and sadly: “The Best can easily become 
the enemy of the Better.”’ Such use, which is charac- 
teristic of this book, perhaps also explains why Croce 
lived unharmed and wrote largely unhindered 
through twenty years of Italian Fascism. The book 
is all things to all men. This is so, largely because his 
vantage is so far removed from action that men who 
must act cannot tell what he means. He isolates 
himself by disdain of the to us indispensable. ‘“So- 
ciology,” for instance, has only “a small part.... 
which is not altogether despicable” (p. 49). 

This book on politics and ethics is literary ethics 
and expedient politics, delightful to such as are not 
exercised thereby. But can any democratical man 
read without being exercised thereby, even if he read 
it within its own obfuscating context, this gem?—“It 
would seem that in losing political sense and judg- 
ment one could not sink any lower than the theory 
of equality ....in political science its falseness is 
complete” (pp. 20-21). 

T. V. Smita 


The March of Medicine: The New York Academy of 
Medicine Lectures to the Laity, 1944. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. xiv-+121. 
$1.75. 


During the one hundred years since its founda- 
tion, the New York Academy of Medicine has had as 
its major activity the promotion of professional med- 
ical education. The “Lectures to the Laity” on “cur- 
rent problems of health and disease” were started 
nine years ago. The members of the New York Acad- 
emy, as well as all other able physicians, have long 
realized that the best in professional medical educa- 
tion and the ablest doctors cannot render their best 
service in a society profoundly ignorant in the funda- 
mentals of health and disease. However, leaders in 
medicine can join hands with leaders in education to 
help repair the defects in liberal education of our 
adult fellow-citizens. The 1945 volume of “Lectures 
to the Laity” contains six lectures by men, competent 
in their respective fields, on: “Morale and Propa- 
ganda”; ‘Food and Civilization” ; “Chemotherapy”; 
“Medicine and the Changing World”; “Influence of 
Science on Man”; “Wars and Epidemics.” These 
chapters are readable, informative, challenging, and 
a contribution toward understanding of man and 
his complex environment. 

A. J. CARLSON 


Small Community Hospitals. By HENRY J. SoutsH- 
MAYD and GeppEs SmitH. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1944. Pp. vi+182. $2.00. 


In an effort to clarify some of the issues confront- 
ing rural communities in securing adequate hospital 


care and to arrive at workable solutions, the Com- 
monwealth Fund, since 1925, has assisted in the 
building and equipping of thirteen small community 
hospitals and in remodeling one other. The Fund 
undertook to meet two-thirds of these costs in rural 


communities willing to pay the balance and to un-- 


dertake the responsibility of maintaining the hospi- 
tal. The results of this experience are reported in the 
present volume, which sets forth the basic principles 
involved in organizing, financing, and administering 
small community hospitals. 

One of the most significant findings was that the 
effective area of service for a community hospital 
was not bounded by county lines. These hospitals 
were located at the center of districts logically cohe- 
sive by virtue of their common trading interests, 
the center being the trading point for communities 
which cut across county lines. Studies over a period 
of years showed increasing use of the hospital by 
communities on the periphery of the district, con- 
clusively supporting the finding that “the county is 
not a natural unit for hospital service and better 
planning is possible when county lines are disre- 
garded.” To students of public health administra- 
tion where the same problem has been encountered 
in developing effective local health units, this dem- 
onstration of the value of district organization for 
hospital care is especially significant. 

The principles set forth in this report are of in- 
terest primarily to persons concerned with the ad- 
ministration of rural hospitals and as such are ad- 
mirable for their sound compromises between recog- 
nized standards of hospital administration which 
were evolved in relation to urban hospitals and the 
realities of rural needs and rural attitudes toward 
hospital service. Of special significance to persons en- 
gaged in rural welfare is the philosophy of communi- 
ty responsibility which permeates the report and 
which is particularly well illustrated in the consid- 
eration of planning for the hospital as a community 
project, in developing effective public relations, and 
in maintaining stable and continuous support of the 
effort. 


To the social worker interested in the provision 
of medical and health services to rural communities 
the book offers practical suggestions for meeting one 
of the knottiest of current problems and is to be 
commended for its insight into the broader medico- 
economic issues surrounding the provision of hospi- 
tal care. A significant omission, however, is the fail- 
ure to recognize the contribution of medical social 
case work to meeting the needs of the individual pa- 
tient and his family. Although full consideration is 
given to methods of payment for hospital service 
by persons dependent on community assistance or 
in the low-income groups, no thought appears to 
have been given to the other ways in which the costs 
of illness can be minimized through evaluation of 
the social problems which may cause or prolong ill- 
ness or which prevent the patient from fully utilizing 
the medical resources and services available to him. 
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The validity of the contribution of social case work 
to the process of diagnosing and treating illness is 
receiving increasing support from physicians and 
hospital administrators, and the effectiveness of the 
services offered by the small community hospital 
might well be strengthened through the utilization 
of the knowledge and skill of the professional case 
worker. 

Dora GOLDSTINE 


Some Problems of Administration in Social Work. By 
Martin Coan and ELIsaABETH WALLACE. With 
a Foreword by Stuart K. JAFFary. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1944. Pp. viii+47. 
$0.80. 


The authors had a twofold purpose in view in as- 
sembling this material: (1) to discuss techniques of 
social work administration and (2) to advance a 
point of view on community relationships. The first 
of these purposes has been more adequately fulfilled 
than the second. Although the treatment of admin- 
istrative problems and methods is not exhaustive, 
the views set forth are sound and are clearly pre- 
sented. 

The second half of the book really deals with 
community organization—a subject which the au- 
thors say is beyond their aim. But it is difficult to 
deal with any agency’s responsibility for community 
development without discussing the process by 
means of which that responsibility is discharged. 
The authors declare that the problem is “largely a 
matter of group work and case work skills applied to 
board relationships. ... . ” This effort to look at one 
small segment of an agency’s activity in community 
organization does not come off very successfully. 
The points stressed are valid, but they raise more 
questions than they answer. 

The chief value of this publication is, therefore, in 
Part I (“Making an Agency Work”). This section is 
concise, well organized, and interestingly written. 
Although there had been some effort to emphasize 
Canadian material, actually few, if any, points are 
made that do not apply with equal force on this side 


of the border. 
W. McM. 


Building Social Work for Hawaii: Twenty-fourth 
Territorial Conference of Social Work, April 24- 
26, 1944. Honolulu, T.H. Pp. 100. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

This is a report of an interesting conference 
held just a year ago, of which social workers here 
“on the mainland” should take notice. This brief 
comment can only call attention to the subjects pre- 
sented and the persons speaking. There are only a 
few speakers—a representative of the O.P.A.; a rep- 
resentative of the Bureau of Mental Health; the 
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president of the Honolulu Council of Social Agen- 
cies; and the chairmen of the following committees— 
House Holdover Committee, the Workshop Com- 
mittee, the Community Chest, and the Post War 
Planning Committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 
There is also a discussion by an experienced social 
worker of the question of the place of the social 
worker in meeting future responsibilities. There are 
interesting differences between the problems pre- 
sented here and those to be met in any jurisdiction 
on the mainland. There is no reference to material 
relief and no separate section on child care or juve- 
nile delinquency. There is discussion of war strains, 
of recreation needs, and of racial composition. This 
last is especially interesting in view of the effect of 
social and political factors on racial prejudice. There . 
is an extended discussion of the mental hygiene as- 
pects of rehabilitation. In a number of instances, the 
discussion is applicable rather to the mainland than 
to the islands and is intended to keep the residents 
of the islands in touch with the field as a whole. 


S:(P. 5. 


Child Development and Guidance in Rural Schools. 
By Ruts Stranc and LatHAM HATCHER. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. xv-+218. $2.50. 


This book, by a professor of education and the 
president of ‘The Alliance for Rural Youth,” is ad- 
dressed to the rural teacher and has only incidental 
interest for the social worker. 

The guidance process in rural education is ex- 
plained as “‘accepting the rural child as he is and his 
environment as it is... . helping him to develop the 
best that is in him, as an individual and as a member 
of the group..... ” The aim is “personal happiness 
and social usefulness progressively achieved through 
self-direction and self-control.” 

The ambitious task undertaken in the book in- 
cludés helping the rural teacher to learn to know each 
child and to understand his behavior as related to 
family life and the total environment, discussion of 
factors in the school that make for effective guidance, 
individual and group methods of guiding children of 
different age periods, “problems and techniques” of 
special counseling, and the guidance of parents. A 
final chapter deals with recommendations for im- 
proving rural schools and their personnel. 

The range of material covered is so extensive that 
many problems are oversimplified or dealt with in 
summary fashion. For example, only one paragraph 
is devoted to the child’s need for sex education. 
Basic concepts of human behavior which usually re- 
quire considerable discussion with psychiatrists and 
much supplementary reading before they are under- 
stood and accepted by graduate students are thrown 
out to the rural teacher in a brief sentence or para- 
graph with a bit of illustrative case material from 
the classroom. 

In the chapter on “Child Study by Experts” 
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there is mention of symptoms which may indicate 
the need to refer a child to “‘a clinic, a psychologist, 
a psychiatrist or social worker,” but the teacher is 
not told where to find such resources. Rural child 
welfare services are not mentioned, nor is there any 
discussion of the concern of other social agencies in 
the community with children. The “expert counse- 
lor” is mentioned frequently, but the necessary 
qualifications and preparation for such counseling 
are not made clear. 

The book does contain much that is useful con- 
cerning problems of rural education and progressive 
trends in dealing with those problems. It also has 
some good material on methods used by imaginative 
rural teachers. It seems to this reviewer, however, 
that the rural teacher still has need for a simply 
written book which will orient her to children’s social 
and emotional needs in much the same way that 
Ruth Gilbert’s The Public Health Nurse and Her 
Patient helps to orient the nurse. 


GRACE BROWNING 


Father Theobald Mathew, A postle of Temperance. By 
the Rev. Patrick Rocers. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1945. Pp. xxiii+166. $2.50. 


This is an interesting account of the work of an 
early crusader in behalf of the welfare of the people 
of Ireland. Outstanding for his work as a temperance 
reformer, Father Mathew was also well known for 
his work for education. He organized schools and in- 
dustrial classes at a time when there was no general 
system of elementary education in Ireland. He 
believed that the people must be set free from the 
bad effects of excessive drinking, and he became a 
preacher of total abstinence and advocated the total 
abstinence pledge, which he is said to have adminis- 
tered to no less than seven million persons. He was 
courageous in the days of the cholera epidemic and 
organized relief societies for collecting and distribu- 
ting food supplies at the time of the Great Famine. 
His influence upon the welfare of his people was far- 
reaching. There is also an account here of his mis- 
sionary tour to the United States in response to in- 
vitations from bishops and total abstinence societies 
throughout the country. 


The Cotton Textile Industry of Fall River, Massachu- 
setts: A Study of Industrial Localization. By 
Tuomas RussELL SmitH. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1944. Pp. xii+175. $2.00. 


In this volume a great textile city is studied as an 
illustration of the interrelation of geographic factors 
and economic activity. The story of the develop- 
ment of Fall River is told from the old whaling days 
to the present time. Such geographic features as 
water power, advantages of climate, and nearness to 


markets were perhaps in substantial measure the 
reason for Fall River’s rise as a leading center. The 
development of the textile industry in the South and 
the subsequent effect upon this city and other New 
England textile cities are discussed. Fall River is 
considered an illustration of the changing competi- 
tive position of New England as a whole. Such sub- 
jects as technological equipment, wage rates, labor 
legislation, and other important factors are consid- 
ered in this study. There is a useful bibliography. 


Permaneni Peace for Europe. By Harry Lewis 
Brauaw. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1944. Pp. 192. $2.25. 

This little book has the very worth-while object 
of trying to furnish a blueprint which the author be- 
lieves will help to insure permanent peace for the 
world. He advocates that Central Europe be formed 
into a United Dominions of Europe as an objective 
toward the final goal. The formation of a United 
Dominions of Europe will, he believes, go far in 
helping to prevent future wars and preserve the 
peace of Europe and the world. He also thinks this 
may become a pattern for future unions of other 
groups of nations. 


Latin America in the Future World. By GEORGE 
Soute, Davip Erron, and Norman T. NEss. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1945. Pp. 
372. $3.50. 


Costa Rican Life. By JoHN and Mavis BIEsANz. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 272. $3.00. 


These two studies are for quite different reasons 
interesting additions to our still inadequate litera- 
ture about Latin America. Latin America in the Fu- 
ture World is, as any reasonably complete work 
about a continent and a half must be, a collabora- 
tion by a group of writers of whom the best known 
is George Soule of the New Republic. He and his col- 
leagues appear to have read everything they could 
lay their hands on, listened to everyone they could 
reach, analyzed every available statistical computa- 
tion about Latin America—without leaving the 
eastern seaboard of the United States; and here they 
summarize their findings. They tell how Latin Amer- 
ica earns its living, such as it is. They describe the 
impact of the war on Latin America’s twenty econ- 
omies. They recommend, with never a suggestion 
that economic penetration easily becomes imperial- 
ism, co-operative international action in Latin 
America’s behalf. The book’s faults are merely those 
imposed by the read-and-write-up method and the 
scarcity of good source material. 

Social workers will be particularly interested in 
those chapters that reveal the shocking incidence of 
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poverty in Latin America. The authors’ account of 
the remedial measures being attempted by the vari- 
ous governments—social security legislation, low- 
cost housing, co-operatives, land reform, health and 
sanitation programs—encourages optimism only in 
so far as it shows that there is in Latin America a 
will to do something about malnutrition, illiteracy, 
bad housing, and ill health, all of which exist there 
on an almost unbelievable scale. 

The authors are well aware of the lacunae in 
Latin-American statistics and of the backwardness 
of Latin-American statistical procedures. Out of the 
available statistics, however, they have built excel- 
lent tables and charts which, if cautiously used, 
should prove helpful to other research workers in 
this field. But it is unfortunate that, having accom- 
plished so much in this direction, they should say 
nothing of the patient and increasingly fruitful ef- 
forts of the Inter-American Statistical Institute to 
bring Latin-American statistics in line with the best 
modern practices, or of its project for a hemisphere- 
wide census in 1950. 

The authors of Costa Rican Life set out to tell 
American readers “how the people of Costa Rica’s 
central plateau live.” Their method is vaguely remi- 
niscent of the Lynds—in the sense that they ap- 
proach the Costa Ricans with some of the Lynds’ 


questions and occasionally make comparisons be- 
tween the people of Heredia and the people of Mid- 
dletown. But the Biesanz’ themselves are not remi- 
niscent of the Lynds at all, and what they bring 
away from Costa Rica is, despite so-called scientific 
procedures and terminology, something only slightly 
better than a travelogue. 

Costa Rica is sometimes described as the most 
democratic of the Latin-American nations, as a 
country with no sharp distinctions of class, no race 
problem, and no extremes of wealth and poverty. 
The picture the authors draw is not this at all. Their 
Costa Ricans are snobbish, are proud of their white 
skins, and not only accept but defend the disenfran- 
chisement of women. Destitution is by no means un- 
known among them, and their poor are steadily 
growing poorer. Indeed, they seem less concerned to 
enforce and expand social security and labor legisla- 
tion than their neighbors in less “advanced” coun- 
tries. How Costa Rica got her reputation for democ- 
racy and why the Costa Ricans preach democracy 
and practice the religion of inequality, the authors 
do not tell us. At most, this book is a prologue to the 
one we must some day have about Costa Rica. 


KATHERINE A. KENDALL 
Washington, D.C. 
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REVIEWS OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
AND PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


Food in War and in Peace: Consolidated Report 
of the New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Nutrition. (Legislative Document 
[1944], No. 73.) Pp. 221. 


This document is in the main a collection of 
papers by twenty-seven persons who in their 
public or professional capacity have knowledge 
of some aspect of the food situation. The topics 
discussed have a wide range, raising questions 
not only of state but of national policy. One 
aim of the committee responsible for the vol- 
ume was to increase public understanding of the 
issues involved. The papers are brief, and there 
are many photographs to give the publication 
popular appeal. 

The papers are arranged in five groups. Four 
concentrate on a special problem, and one, Part 
II, is general in nature, including almost half 
the papers under the heading, ‘‘1944 Food Prob- 
lems.” The two papers in Part I by F. A. Harper 
of Cornell University and M. K. Bennett of 
Stanford deal with the world food situation and 
our relation to it. Professor Harper asks, ‘(How 
much of the world can we feed?” and Mr. Ben- 
nett, ‘What are our obligations and what should 
our domestic food policies be in the light of 
them?” The answer given to the first question 
is that if we are willing to decrease radically the 
number of our livestock and eat the grain they 
would consume, shift our consumption in other 
words “from pork chops to cornmeal,” our abili- 
ty to help feed the rest of the world becomes 
fairly impressive. This must be the direction of 
our change in production and consumption if 
we are to supply much food to other countries. 
Mr. Bennett agrees but thinks that the need of 
other peoples will come at a “crisis period.” To 
meet that need when it arises, we should be 
ready with large stock piles of such commodi- 
ties as wheat, corn, dried beans and peas, vege- 
table oils, evaporated and dried milk, and pos- 
sibly sugar. The problem to him is largely one 
of foresight and management. Although the 
civilian consumption of animal products, fats, 
and oils should be cut down, he considers a radi- 
cal alteration of the pattern of food consump- 


tion and production utterly unwise. It would 
involve a heavy loss of agricultural capital and 
a painful and difficult agricultural reconversion 
later. 

Part III of the volume gives the argument 
for a properly administered school-lunch pro- 
gram, supported by federal, state, and local 
funds. The committee recommends that the 
state of New York continue and expand such a 
program. Part IV deals with the various meth- 
ods of increasing the nutritive value of the bread 
consumed by American families. The committee 


made no recommendation to the legislature of . 


steps to be taken to that end other than support 
of nutrition research and education, although 
mandatory “enrichment” by executive order 
will end with the war emergency. Part IV is en- 
titled “Food behind Bars.’’ Very unsatisfactory 
conditions were reported in New York State 
prisons, and the committee recommended that 
steps be taken to improve the nutritive quality 
and cleanliness of the food provided. 

Some of the material in Part IT is now of his- 
torical interest only, that which has to do with 
food production goals and prospects in 1944. 
Other papers, emphasizing the need for nutri- 
tion education, present no controversial issue. 
To the social scientist they seem perhaps to in- 
dicate too great reliance upon education as the 
means of improving the nutrition of the people. 
Two papers worth reading because they present 
viewpoints sharply different from those widely 
publicized in the last few years are, one, by R. 


S. Harris, a biochemist at the Massachusetts ~ 


Institute of Technology, the other, by Donald 
Montgomery, Consumers Council for the Unit- 
ed Automobile Workers. Professor Harris’ posi- 
tion is that the National Nutrition Program 
based on the advice that everyone eat daily a 
serving from seven food categories called the 
“Basic Seven,”’ is ill conceived because it advo- 
cates a dietary too expensive for 20 to 50 per 
cent of the nation’s families. Good nutrition, he 
says, could be achieved with a more humble and 
less expensive dietary. Mr. Montgomery’s pa- 
per, “Challenging Our Food Policies,” main- 
tains that agriculture has not been converted 
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to meet war needs owing to the resistance of 
self-considering pressure groups. High prices 
for food producers has been the goal, he says, 
rather than low prices for food consumers. The 
mismanagement of our food policies will, he 
asserts, affect adversely the quantity of food we 
can supply to liberated areas, and the results of 
the policy followed will be tragic because un- 
necessary. 

HAZEL Kyrk 
University of Chicago 


Relief Deliveries and Relief Loans, 1919-1923. 
Geneva: League of Nations, 1943. Pp. 62. 
$1.00. 


This is a conveniently brief study of relief 
deliveries and relief loans during the five years 
directly following the end of the first World 
War. In studying the work of these years, we 
are asked to remember that international relief 
on a scale in any way comparable to what was 
needed had never been previously undertaken. 
“There was no past experience to serve as a 
guide save that of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium during the war, which in fact proved 
to be of great value.” The term “relief” is used 
to include “all transactions of or through Gov- 
ernments, Government agencies or charitable 
organization .... by which deliveries of food 
and certain other goods were made to Europe.” 
Not only gifts and relief against credit are in- 
cluded but also such business transactions as 


the sale of these products against gold or other - 


assets. 

The survey deals with various relief admin- 
istrations—the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium; the United States Food Control Act of 
1917, under which the United States Food Ad- 
ministrator directed and co-ordinated the en- 
tire work of relief; the American Relief Admin- 
istration, which was created in 1919; the Inter- 
national Committee for Relief Credits after the 
War; and the European Children’s Fund. The 
amounts of relief deliveries and loans, the coun- 
tries to which they were furnished, the sources 
of goods supplied, the means of distribution, 
and other important data are included. There 
is a chapter on “Relief Loans” and one on 
“Transportation.” 

The conclusions deal with such points as the 
desirability of ascertaining the needs in advance 
so far as possible, and the preparation of means 


of meeting them, the nutritional value of the 
diets to be provided, the financial implications 
of relief, and the withholding of relief credits 
from enemy countries. There is a concise statis- 
tical survey of relief after the last war in an 
appendix. 

It is pointed out that relief from the point 
where gifts cease becomes part of the general 
problem of reconstruction. That is, if ‘adequate 
direct aid” is not granted and a country made 
credit worthy, then ‘“‘a subsequent scheme for 
reconstruction may break down.” Credit 
granted under such conditions may not prove 
to be recoverable. “Relief and reconstruction 
are two stages in an uninterrupted process of 
transition; and the distinction between them is 
determined not by the class of goods involved 
but by the conditions, or absence of conditions, 
for repayment.” This is a timely and useful 
report. 


Veterans’ Affairs: Annual Report of the Adminis- 
trator for the Year 1944. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1944. Pp. 
vili+135. $0.25. 


The Annual Report of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs emphasizes again the large 
task to be faced in providing prompt and ade- 
quate services to the veterans of the present war. 
The Report is concerned, as annual reports must 
be, with the facts of operation during the year. 
In this case the operations are of enormous size 
even before the increases that must come in the 
wake of this war. Perhaps, then, it is too much 
to expect the Report to go beyond a routine re- 
view and to reflect the acceptance of the chal- 
lenge for better service and underline the out- 
look for the future. But it is disquieting to find 
no sense of “we must, we can, and we will,” no 
statement of determination to improve service, 
and no emphasis upon the individuals who are 
behind the “claims” and ‘“‘admissions.”’ 

The social worker has a special professional 
responsibility to keep informed of the opera- 
tions of the agency which administers the laws 
providing veterans’ benefits. This Report affords 
an opportunity to make at least a beginning in 
that direction. 

The fiscal year 1944 saw the veteran of 
World War II attain an important place in cer- 
tain activities of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Of the 63,800 veterans remaining in hospitals 
at the close of the year 21 per cent were veter- 
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ans of World War II, while the figure for the 
previous year had been only 9 per cent. The 
year also “marked the emergence of disability 
claims based on service in World War II as the 
principal adjudication activity of the Adminis- 
tration,” and represented 80 per cent of this 
work in June, 1944. The number of disability 

_pension awards being paid to veterans of the 
present war totals 208,519, approximately half 
as many as accumulated over the years since the 
last war. By contrast, on June 30, 1944, only 
3,001 veterans were receiving training under the 
vocational rehabilitation law for veterans passed 
in March, 1943. This relatively small number 
undoubtedly is related to the current demand 
for manpower and the possibility of securing a 
well-paying job now, with prospect of taking 
training later. It may also be related to lack of 
understanding by the disabled veteran of the 
advantages to him of vocational training, or, in 
other words, his need for advisement and coun- 
sel. There is, of course, no report of activities 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights, which had been 
enacted only a few days before the close of the 
fiscal year. It is heartening to learn that 15,28s5,- 
575 National Service Life Insurance policies 
have been issued. 

Of value in the Report is a digest of twenty- 
two legislative enactments affecting the ad- 
ministration of veterans’ affairs, passed during 
the fiscal year under review. 

Failure in the past to provide prompt, ade- 
quate, and effective benefits to veterans when 
they needed help most and could profit most 
from it, with the later acts of intended compen- 
sation when it was too late, is again called indi- 
rectly to mind. On June 30, 1944, the daughter 
who was born to a veteran some forty years 
after his war service continued to receive a pen- 
sion by reason of his participation in the War 
of 1812. 

Mary E. MAcDONALD 


University of Chicago 


Operations and Employment of the Work Projects 
Administration. (78th Cong., 2d sess., House 
Doc. No. 392.) Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
Pp. viii+20. 

This is a very brief report of the “operations 
under funds appropriated to the Work Projects 
Administration of the Federal Works Agency by 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts, fiscal 
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years 1942 and 1943, as of November 30, 1943.” 
The report, however, also reviews briefly the 
eight years in which W.P.A. carried on. During 
this period, employment was given to more than 
8,500,000 different persons. 

In July, 1935, the W.P.A. began the opera- 
tion of a program of useful public projects to 
provide jobs for employable needy persons. On 
June 30, 1943, its activities came to an end. 
Operations in many states were terminated on 
February 1, 1943, and in the remaining states 
on varying dates between February 1 and the 
close of the fiscal year. Operations in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands were continued 
through June 20, 1943 “‘in order to alleviate dis- 
tress caused by war conditions.” | 

The W.P.A. extended the physical facilities 
and the public services of communities all over 
the country. In the eight W.P.A. years, 1935- 
43, more than 651,000 miles of highways, 
roads, and streets were constructed or improved. 
About 572,000 miles were rural roads, including 
farm-to-market roads, access roads to military 
reservations and war-production plants, and 
new roads in areas previously inaccessible to 
motor traflic. 

W.P.A. built 78,000 bridges and viaducts 
and reconditioned 46,000 others. In addition, 
more than 1,179,000 culverts were constructed or 
reconditioned. About 163,000 miles of drainage 
ditches and pipes were installed or repaired. 
More than 1,200 tunnels were constructed or 
improved. 

Public buildings for various purposes con- 
structed by W.P.A. totaled nearly 40,000, and 
improvements were made to more than 85,000 
existing buildings. Included in these were 6,000 
new school buildings and 33,000 schools en- 
larged or reconditioned; more than 1,000 li- 
braries constructed or improved; and about 
15,000 auditoriums, gymnasiums, and other 
recreational buildings newly built or renovated. 
The construction or improvement of 2,500 
hospital buildings provided hospital facilities to 
cutlying areas, increased the capacity of existing 


’ hospitals, and improved and added to the facili- 


ties on military and naval reservations. 

W.P.A. also constructed or reconditioned 
outdoor recreational facilities which included 
3,200 stadiums and grandstands, 8,200 parks, 
12,800 playgrounds, and 5,500 athletic fields. 
Swimming and wading pools; handball, horse- 
shoe, and tennis courts; ice-skating areas, ski 
trails and jumps; bandshells and outdoor thea- 
ters, were also constructed and improved. 
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The construction and improvement of air- 
way facilities was “a major contribution to the 
transportation system.” 

The construction work of W.P.A. was the 
major part of its work; but social workers are 
familiar with its nonconstruction projects, many 
of which provided educational, health, and 
recreational services to communities all over the 
country. 


Social Security Yearbook, 1943: Annual Supple- 
ment to the Socral Security Bulletin. Soctat 
SECURITY BoARD. Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. Pp. 174. $0.45. 
This number of the Yearbook, like its prede- 

cessors, is an invaluable supplementary source 


_ of information about the social security pro- 


grams and problems of the nation. Some of the 
statistical material is republished from the So- 
cial Security Bulletin, but it is presented in sum- 
mary, compact form which makes it useful to 
the public. Some material, such as the extensive 
tables on “wage histories of individuals over a 
period of years,” is new. The 1943 volume is 
presented in five parts: “Social Security and the 
National Economy”; “Beneficiaries and Bene- 
fits under Social Insurance and Related Pro- 
grams”; “Public Aid in a Year of Unprece- 
dented Demand for Manpower”; “Wartime Im- 
pact of Unemployment Benefit Decisions’; and 
“Basic Data and Source Material.” 

The war situation has stimulated some new 
developments. General assistance rolls con- 
tinued to decline, as would have been expected, 
but there was a substantial decline in the num- 
ber of recipients of old age assistance and aid to 
dependent children. However, in all categories 
of assistance the average payment pér case rose 
slightly in 1943. The trend toward liberaliza- 
tion of residence requirements continued. The 
number of beneficiaries under state unemploy- 
ment compensation laws reached an all-time 
low, and average weekly compensation showed 
a small increase. However, decisions in cases on 
appeal showed a reactionary tendency. “Ex- 
perience rating has furnished a general finan- 
cial incentive to curtail benefit payments.” 
Specifically this curtailment was reflected in 
cases of married women where marital obliga- 
tions limited freedom to accept employment 
offered at different localities and on daily shifts. 
Interpretation of “suitable work” became gen- 
erally more restrictive. A sizable proportion of 
old age and survivors benefits were suspended 
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because many old people, widows, and older 
children found employment. 

The data on wage histories of individuals 
should become increasingly important in our 
understanding of problems of economic security. 
As time passes, this material should provide 
“more comprehensive and precise information 
than we have ever had on lifetime patterns of 
work and earnings of various groups of work- 
ers.” This estimate of the potential value of 
such data by Dr. I. S. Falk seems to be entirely 
justified. 

R. CiypE WHITE 
Western Reserve University 


Social Security Board, Ninth Annual Report, 
Fiscal Year, 1943-44. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1944. Pp. 
vi+82. $o.15. 


This Report, dealing with the titles of the 
Social Security Act administered by the Social 
Security Board, reminds us of some of the gains 
under the great Social Security Act. The Report 
shows more than two million aged persons re- 
ceiving monthly cash grants under Title I; more 
than 840,000 persons—retired wage-earners 
their wives, widows, and children—receiving 
monthly benefits under Title II; more than half 
a million wage-earners who had unemploy- 
ment benefits under Title III; 259,000 families 
and 650,600 children receiving A.D.C. grants 
under Title IV; and 56,800 blind persons re- 
ceiving cash grants under Title X. 

The Report is divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with “Social Security during and after 
the War” and the second with the work of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944. The first part 
is longer, more interesting, and more important 
since it deals with the development of the social 
security program to meet postwar conditions. 
There has been a period of “economic well- 
being” when “‘steady jobs were open to millions 
of persons who ordinarily would have had little 
chance to get or keep paid work,” and earnings 
have been “at record levels.”” There have been 
millions of households with no breadwinners in 
the labor market who nevertheless have had 
“an assured minimum income through the al- 
lowances to dependents of servicemen.” 

But what will happen when we return to the 
ways of peace? ““When the war ends, will there 
be surplus workers as well as surplus commodi- 
ties?” Will there be “the economic collapse 
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and the disruption of family security which, 
sooner or later, have followed every major war” 
in our history? The postwar role of what the 
Social Security Act calls unemployment com- 
pensation but which the Board now calls “‘un- 
employment insurance” is quite properly given 
major consideration. Millions of men and wo- 
men will have to change jobs and “shift to other 
kinds of work, often to other places.” While the 
number of persons affected will vary according 
to changes in demands for continued wartime 
production, and the differing rates of speed with 
which various industries get materials and equip- 
ment for reconversion, even “‘the most optimis- 
tic view of so vast a readjustment” means that 
we shall have “considerable short-time unem- 
ployment.” As far as the returning servicemen 
are concerned, the “G.I. Bill of Rights,”’ which 
provides federally financed “readjustment al- 
lowances”’ for unemployed veterans payable at a 
uniform rate of $20 a week for as much as fifty- 
two weeks, will protect the former servicemen 
and servicewomen who are not able to find jobs 
promptly. The immediate postwar problem is 
seen in “potential unemployment” among 
civilian workers—several million of whom are 
in jobs not covered in Title III and are not 
therefore eligible for unemployment compensa- 
tion. This group includes some three and a half 
million persons employed by small firms, about 
200,000 maritime workers, some three million 
hired workers on farms, nearly a million workers 
in nonprofit institutions and agencies, two and a 
half million employees of state and local govern- 
ments, and more than three million federal 
civilian employees. “‘Cut-back or stoppage of 
war activities and return of servicemen clearly 
foreshadow large lay-offs of Federal workers in 
arsenals, navy yards, ammunition plants, and 
the like, and in civil service.” 

That the present system of unemployment 
compensation does not “cover a reasonable pro- 
portion of the wage loss from unemployment”’ 
is said to be due to a series of shortcomings— 
too many jobs excluded from the program, bene- 
fits too short in duration and too small in 
amount, payments sometimes restricted by 
severe disqualification provisions, and other 
present provisions. 

The Report emphasizes the fact that “all 
these shortcomings can be eliminated,” some 
by state legislation and others through changes 
in the federal law. The Board very wisely urges 
action now to make the changes needed to en- 
able the unemployment compensation program 


“to fulfill the purpose for which it was estab- 
lished.” 

The Board again points out, as it did in its 
preceding annual report, that unemployment 
is “essentially a national problem and can be 
dealt with most effectively and economically 
through a national system, with decentralized 
operation.” 

However, the Board recognizes that action 
must be taken promptly if provision is to be 
made for future temporary unemployment. If 
the state system is to continue, it is urged that 
additional categories of employment be covered 
and that there be incorporated in the act addi- 
tional conditions to be met by state laws “if 
employers contributing under those laws are to 
receive credit against the Federal tax.” These 
added conditions should guarantee that eligible 
claimants in all states should be given at least 
“26 weeks’ benefits in a benefit year”; that the 
maximum weekly benefit amounts, including 
dependents’ allowances if any, should be at 
least $25; and that conditions which justify a 
temporary disqualification from benefits should 
not be used to cancel benefit rights.” These 
three requirements are suggested “‘on the as- 
sumption that the States will not make adverse 
changes in other parts of the program in meeting 
these requirements.” 

With regard to O.A.S.I., it is pointed out 
that wartime employment has led to “the tem- 
porary suspension or deferment of the benefits 
of 127,000 persons on the rolls’? and that some 
650,000 ‘“‘additional aged workers and wives of 
many of them, and doubtless also many widows 
and children of deceased workers, had not 
claimed benefits for which they were eligible, 
presumably because they could get or continue 
covered employment.” 

It is discouraging to find that in 1944 it was 
estimated that ‘“‘only half the workers for whom 
wage credits had been entered at some time 
during the preceding 6 years had acquired cur- 
rently or fully insured status.”’ This must mean 
that several hundred thousands of workers have 
had wage deductions for “insurance” with no 
assurance of any benefit. A large proportion of 
this number are persons who “rely on their 
labor for their living but failed because of the 
restriction of coverage, to have sufficient con- 
tinuity of covered employment to gain insured 
status.” Included in this group are self-em- 
ployed workers, such as farmers, and also agri- 
cultural workers, domestic workers, and others 
who are said to have held “covered jobs from 
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time to time but fail to gain insurance protec- 
tion.” That is, these workers have been taxed 
for insurance status that many have not ac- 
quired and some will never acquire. There is 
neither equity nor justice in this situation, and 
some remedy should be found. 

It is not possible here to review all the Board’s 
recommendations, but one important, suggested 
new benefit is that a disability category be 
added to Title II. The Board believes that “the 
framework and organization” of O.A.S.I. are 
well adapted for paying ‘‘cash benefits to re- 
place part of the wage loss of workers who are 
totally and permanently disabled.” 

The Report also points out the great impor- 
tance of adding provision for medical care and 
emphasizes the fact that this country is “unique 
among the major industrial countries of the 
world” in that it has “no systematic general pro- 
vision for off-setting loss of earnings when a 
worker is sick or disabled or for assuring that 
adequate medical care is available to persons 
who require it”’ and are unable to pay for such 
care. The Board recommends as the most effec- 
tive method of making provision for medical 
care the establishing of “comprehensive protec- 
tion through Federal legislation, while provid- 
ing authority to utilize State agencies and other 
facilities.” Administration of benefits, the Board 
believes, should be “‘so decentralized that all 
necessary arrangements with doctors, hospitals, 
and others would be worked out on a local basis” 
with advisory bodies representing “those who 
pay the insurance contributions and those who 
provide the services.” The Report properly re- 
minds us that the old fears of ‘‘socialized medi- 
cine,” “regimentation” of doctors, hospitals, or 
patients, and loss of the patient’s freedom to 
choose his doctor are “wholly groundless,” and 
they propose a system of “medical care insur- 
ance” which will be so planned as to avoid these 
disadvantages. ‘ 

The Board again recommends that federal 
funds be made available to states to share the 
costs of so-called general assistance. But if the 
unemployed, the disabled, and the sick can be 
removed from the relief rolls, the old poor law 
should be properly disintegrated, and we might 
look forward to the time when so-called relief 
will disappear and the poor law will be no longer 
needed. This will be a proper approach to the 
promised “freedom from want.” 

This is an interesting Report even for those 
who do not agree with all the Board’s recom- 
mendations. E. A. 
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Current Ideas in State Legislatures, 1942-43: 
State Law Digest Report No.7. By LEGISLATIVE 
REFERENCE SERVICE, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. Pp. 85. $0.15. 


The introductory note in this useful review 
of laws enacted in 1942 and 1943 notes that the 
problems before the state legislatures in this 
biennial period were those of a nation at war, 
such as the conservation of food and natural re- 
sources, police protection, and, above all, pro- 
tection of the interests of those entering mili- 
tary service. “Early in 1942 the federal-state 
conference on war restrictions met to discuss 
several of these problems and its labors formed 
the background for a number of model laws 
which later emerged.” 

The subjects dealt with are summarized un- 
der the following titles: ‘“Federal-State Rela- 
tions”; “State and Local Governments”; “‘So- 
cial and Police Measures”; “Court Administra- 
tion and Property Rights”; ‘“‘Conservation and 
Agriculture”; “Business, Industry, and Profes- 
sions”; “Education”; “Labor”; and ‘Health 
and Welfare.” Unfortunately only eight pages 
are given to health and welfare together; only 
half these eight pages are given to welfare. 
However, there are good brief summaries of the 
legislation in the states that dealt with various 
welfare problems, beginning with “organization 
of public welfare authorities.” But with regard 
to the physically handicapped it is noted that 
the California and the North Carolina legisla- 
tures asked for federal aid for the physically dis- 
abled; California and Missouri raised the age 
for state hospitalization for crippled children to 
twenty-one; and California directed that an in- 
vestigation be made of problems of spastic and 
crippled children. 

Legislation for the blind and deaf is sum- 
marized—showing new divisions of service to 
the blind in South Dakota and Tennessee; IIli- 
nois with a law on aid to the blind, qualifying 
for federal aid; North Carolina authorizing such 
allowances as would secure the maximum fed- 
eral grants. Maximum aid was made possible by 
eight different states, and Massachusetts and 
Montana adopted the basis of actual need. 

The review notes that “rigid limitations on 
eligibility for public assistance are disappearing 
from the social welfare laws.” Need of assist- 
ance is the sole qualification for A.D.C. eligibili- 
ty in New Mexico and Rhode Island. In Ala- 
bama federal definitions of eligibility were 
adopted; North Dakota included “children in 
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need of special care” in her definition; and 
“three states extended coverage to the age of 
eighteen for those in school.” Minnesota in- 
cluded dependent children living with male 
relatives as eligible along with those living with 
female relatives, and liberalized the law in some 
other ways. Iowa finally qualified for federal aid 
for A.D.C.; Tennessee increased the possible 
maximum grant; Wyoming asked ‘‘amendment 
of the federal law to allow a maximum of fifty 
dollars a month.” 

With regard to assistance to the aged, Idaho 
repealed the “senior citizens’ grants act.” Rates 
under existing plans were increased in eight 
states, and statutory limits abolished in four 
states. There was a wartime movement to allow 
additional earnings to those receiving O.A.A., 
with memorials to Congress in six states and 
permissive legislation in five. Residence require- 
ments were reduced in five states, and citizen- 
ship requirement was abolished in three states. 
California and Rhode Island declared that resi- 
dence in the home of a relative or friend not li- 
able for support does not bar right to assistance. 

Laws for licensing and supervision of homes 
for the aged were passed in four states. Wards 
in county homes may be set aside for care of the 
senile in Wisconsin; and senile persons, not vet- 
erans, may be committed to the Confederate 
Home in Texas. State homes are to be estab- 
lished in Louisiana. 

There is a brief summary of changes in the 
adoption laws, and various other subjects are 
dealt with very briefly. 

It is unfortunate that this digest of state 
laws cannot be published more promptly. It is 
almost time for a 1944-1945 legislative re- 
view, but the preparation of such a volume 
takes so long that it is not available at the time 
when it is most needed. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts Report of the 
Special Commission Studying Old Age Assist- 
ance, 1944. (House No. 1650.) Boston, 1945. 
Pp. 65. 

This commission was appointed in 1943 to 
review the operation of the old age assistance 
law and to determine “‘the advisability or neces- 
sity of revising or liberalizing”’ the law, particu- 
larly with reference to such controversial ques- 
tions as eligibility requirements, “amount of 
payments, resources of applicants, support of 
aged persons by their children,” and separation 


of boards of public welfare from bureaus of old 
age assistance. Other subjects to be reviewed in- 
cluded benefits to the blind and to “crippled and 
totally disabled persons.” 

One of the questions on which the commis- 
sion was to report was “whether or not aid to 
the blind should be handled by the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare rather than the 
State Department of Education.” The impor- 
tant recommendation on this subject in the 
Report is that the Division of the Blind should 
“remain under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Education” and that “nothing would be 
gained by transferring this Division to another 
department.” The importance of having “the 
financial aid and social work” kept under one 
department? is very wisely emphasized. 

One of the strongest features of the Massa- 
chusetts plan for aid to the blind, a subcommit- 
tee reported, was the fact that financial assist- 
ance was “administered by the same Division 
which administers the services for the blind, 
such as home teaching, placement, etc.” This 
plan was said to result in close integration of 
these two programs and “permits consideration 
of the blind person as a total personality, and 
..+..@ constructive plan to meet all his needs 
and to restore him to self-support, if possible.” 
It was also pointed out that those states “in 
which financial assistance is administered by 
one agency and services for the blind by another 
.... have experienced the greatest difficulty in 
co-ordinating the two programs for the greatest 
benefit of the blind individual, and at times con- 
siderable interdepartmental friction and con- 
flict of policy have existed.” Therefore, the 
transfer of the Massachusetts aid to the blind 
program from the Department of Education to 
the State Department of Public Welfare, which 
administered O.A.A., was not approved. 

In the hope of providing the Division of the 
Blind with experienced, qualified persons, the 
commission recommended that social workers 
with special training and experience in work 
with the blind be given preference in filling po- 
sitions within the Division. 

It is not possible to review in detail the many 
important questions discussed with regard to 
O.A.A. The commission recommended that the 
citizenship requirement for eligibility be elimi- 
nated and that legislation be adopted looking 
to the elimination of the settlement provision. 


tSee this Review, XVIII (June, 1944), 244-45, 
for discussion of this point. 
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The sections of the Report dealing with the 
“support of recipients by their children” are 
very important. The difficulties of administer- 
ing this feature of the law are discussed at some 
length. The commission said that no part of the 
0.A.A. program had been given as much con- 
sideration as “‘the provisions in the present law 
which make it mandatory for children to sup- 
port their parents under threat of criminal pros- 
ecution.” The majority of witnesses “generally 
agreed that there was an imperative need for 
changing that part of the statute which pro- 

‘vides for the legally responsible relatives’ con- 
tributions. .... 3g 


The amounts that children should contribute to- 
ward the support of their parents, and what deduc- 
tions should be made from the income of these chil- 
dren, have been the source of continuing controversy 
between administrators of the law and those called 
upon to make the payments since the law became 
effective. 

Every member of the Commission has received 
complaints from legally responsible children who 
felt they were treated unfairly in the determination 
of what they should pay toward the support of their 


With regard to the prosecution of children, 
the commission also had some important recom- 
mendations to make. The commission thought 
the “criminal prosecution of children” not com- 
plying with the decisions of the O.A.A. adminis- 
trators regarding the amount they should con- 
tribute had not been successful. District court 
judges are said to have held widely divergent 
views on such cases as were brought before 
them, with some judges and clerks refusing to 
issue complaints on the ground that if the recipi- 
ent possessed money or assets to the value of $50 
or more, he was “not destitute,” since, under 
the O.A.A. law, he might have $300 in cash as 
well as certain other assets. ““Many recipients, 
therefore, are not destitute, and the non-com- 
plying child cannot be prosecuted. .... is 

The commission also pointed out that un- 
der the provisions of the present law, cities and 


towns are required to prosecute children “for ab- , 


surdly small amounts of money.” If the amount 
of money “at issue between the Department 
and the legally responsible child is as little as 
$1, prosecution is mandatory.”” And the com- 
mission called attention to the fact that there 
had been “no uniformity by the local adminis- 
trators in instituting prosecution.” 

The commission also found that the legal 
responsibility provision led many aged recipi- 


ents to try to protect their children by saying 
that they had received the payments from their 
sons and daughters when, in fact, these pay- 
ments had not been made. Some of the aged 
persons even withdrew their applications in or- 
der to avoid prosecution of their children. 

The commission also pointed to another 
serious result in the strain “on the home life of 
the children and the recipients.”’ Cases were re- 
ported in which a daughter-in-law believed her 
husband’s entire income should be used for his 
wife and children. Legal interference in “the 
economic program of such a family”’ led to “‘con- 
troversy and recriminations with a serious dele- 
terious effect on the life of the family.” Un- 
married daughters were said to be the “largest 
group of contributing children.” Attention is 
called to another inequitable situation in the 
cases of children living in another state and with 
ample resources but not contributing and be- 
yond the reach of the Massachusetts courts. 

It is important that the commission finally 
recommended that “all legal requirements of 
sons and daughters to contribute to the support 
of their parents” be stricken from law. 

In making this recommendation the commis- 
sion “anticipated” that the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare would, in administering O.A.A., use 
all reasonable means “to persuade children to 
contribute toward the support of their parents” 
and that any contributions received would “be 
deducted from the budgeted needs” of the re- 
cipients. ‘Placed thus on a moral rather than a 
legal basis,” the commission believed that many 
children would continue to contribute “as gen- 
erously as they do at present.” This change in 
the law, the commission thought, would have 
“the desirable effect of eliminating the threats 
and the institution of criminal prosecutions 
which are contrary to the principles on which 
the public assistance laws are based.” 

This is a very important report for all ad- 
ministrators of the old age programs. 

E. A. 


Iowa Postwar Rehabilitation Commission Report 
Presented to the Governor of Iowa and the Fifty- 
first General Assembly, January, 1945. Pp. 
vi+102. 


Postwar planning commissions are at work, 
under one name or another, in various states. 
It is to be hoped that most of them will come to 
grips with their problem in a bolder and more 
realistic fashion than the Iowa Commission. Ex- 
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cept in a few instances the recommendations of 
this Report avoid giving offense to any cherished 
tradition or to any group whose interests might 
be adversely affected. 

The suggestions on postwar housing provide 
a case in point. In spite of the unexcelled rich- 
ness of Iowa’s farm lands, thousands of rural 
houses in the state fall far below an acceptable 
standard of convenience and sanitation. Hence, 
it might reasonably be expected that the com- 
mission would propose a vigorous attack on this 
problem. Instead, the special committee on 
housing points out in three brief paragraphs 
that it “did not find it possible to complete its 
study of this subject and take the required ac- 
tion to present a specific recommendation” (p. 
52). However, some of the other committees 
touch briefly on the subject. The Agricultural 
Committee pointed out that “buildings on Iowa 
farms are generally in a poor state of repair” 
(p. 26). Its sole recommendation, however, is 
the development of a service at Iowa State Col- 
lege (Ames) to provide “competent and unbi- 
ased advice to which farmers can turn for the 
solutions of their complicated building prob- 
lems.” The major problem, namely, the financ- 
ing of these improvements, is not mentioned, 
though the present treasury surplus in Iowa 
might have suggested the possibility of insuring 
mortgages or even of offering direct long-term, 
low-interest loans. 

A few of the special committees did a good 
job. The Conservation of Resources Commit- 
tee, for example, came through with a vigorous, 
definite, long-range plan. Its recommendations 
include not only conservation of soil, woodland, 
coal deposits, etc., but also outline schemes for 
extension and improvement of public water sup- 
plies, sewage disposal systems, and drainage 
and proposals for acquisition of additional rec- 
reation areas and parks. 

In some instances, the recommendations of 
the various committees are inconsistent with 
one another. The legislature is asked in one sec- 
tion to inform Congress that Iowa does not fa- 
vor federal aid for local projects. In another sec- 
tion, however, it is suggested that a state au- 
thority be empowered to accept federal school 
aid. 

The Committee on Social Welfare recom- 
mends creation of county boards of health, an 
improved adoption law, the raising of the pres- 
ent ceiling on A.D.C. grants, and improvement 
of the facilities and programs of the state elee- 
mosynary institutions. The Committee sug- 


gests “revision of our present legal settlement 
laws,” but does not indicate what kinds of 
changes are needed. 

If this Report had been issued during World 
War I, it would have seemed imaginative and 
progressive; near the end of World War II it 
sounds twenty years behind the times. 

W. McM. 


Alabama Department of Public Welfare, Annual 
Report for the Year Ending September 30, 
1944. Montgomery, 1944. Pp. 41. 

The Alabama Department of Public Welfare 
was established in 1935, and the standard of 
performance has always been high. It is an au- 
thority with the board form of structure with 
six members appointed under the statute be- 
sides the commissioner, who is only the second 
incumbent of the position since its creation. The 
governor has the responsibilities attached to 


the chairmanship. This Report is brief, but it 


describes the organization, summarizes the 
principles that govern the administration, de- 
scribes the services rendered, and forecasts the 
prospective development. 

The discussion is supplemented by brief but 
adequate statistical and financial data. Per- 
haps the most interesting sections aré those 
dealing with the problem of child welfare. The 
first state agency was organized as a child wel- 
fare authority, and these problems have always 
been clearly envisaged and courageously and 
competently set forth. The problems of pen- 
sions for Confederate soldiers and their widows 
recall another war whose costs continue to make 
themselves felt long after issues have been 
settled. 

The Alabama Annual Report always comes 
out promptly and is also well organized. 


S. P. B. 


Kansas State Department of Social Welfare, 
Vol. VII, July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1944. To- 
peka, 1945. Pp. 70. 

Of late there has been a noticeable trend in 
annual and biennial reports of state depart- 
ments of public welfare to be more descriptive 
of the welfare programs in the states and of the 
administrative organization and operations by 
which and through which the services are made 
available to people. It seems highly desirable 
that such more comprehensive reporting be 
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made to the citizens and taxpayers of the state. 
Public welfare is becoming more and more the 
concern of “the people.” They need to have an 


_ objective, understandable presentation of facts, 


both advantageous and disadvantageous, with 
relation to their welfare service. The Biennial 
Report of Social Welfare in Kansas, July 1, 1942 
to June 30, 1944 is an example of a state report 
which gives an over-all picture of the adminis- 
trative organization of the Department of So- 
cial Welfare and the division of functional re- 
sponsibilities assigned within the department. 
It includes also a description of the services as 
they are provided and made available to appli- 
cants and recipients. It accounts for the moneys 
expended and attempts to justify these expendi- 
tures to the taxpayer. It is simply stated, fairly 
full in its coverage, and is therefore generally in- 
formative. To realize its most fruitful objective, 
however, this Report might have presented more 
clearly to the people of the state the total social 
and economic situation with which the state is 
faced as a background for present services and 
it might have reflected present unmet needs of 
the people, thus indicating the direction in 
which the Kansas program should develop in 
the future. This would have been particularly 
valid also in the section on postwar problems 
affecting trends in the programs. 

Progress is noted in Kansas in that it has sup- 
planted the old poor law operations with a 
general assistance program participated in by 
the state as well as by the local units and this in 
addition to O.A.A., A.D.C., and A.B. The Kan- 
sas welfare law is broad enough to allow for the 
development of a fairly adequate assistance and 


‘ service program upholding standards of “de- 


cency and health.” Its limitations still center 
around eligibility requirements, primarily resi- 
dence, since the state still places the maximum 
residence which is allowed under the Social Se- 
curity Act for O.A.A., A.D.C., and A.B.; and 
residence is also a great factor in the availability 
of general assistance. The Report itself does not 
state whether the assistance granted is up to the 
standard budget in accordance with the intent 
of the law, whether there is a waiting list of 
those who are eligible, and whether sufficient 
moneys have been appropriated to operate fully 
even within the limitations of the law. Categori- 
cal grants, we note, still have to be sup- 
plemented from general assistance. Had this 
been given, it would be possible to see a 
more complete picture of public welfare in the 
state. 


Kansas is one of the few states without a 
single administrator as head of its welfare de- 
partment. The full-time paid board of three 
members acts as the administrative head of the 
state agency, though in the county—the local 
unit with responsibility for administering the 
programs under state supervision—there is a 
county director, appointed and paid by the 
county board, who acts as the executive and ad- 
ministrative officer of the county welfare de- 
partment. The Report does not point out what 
may be considered the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the multiple administrative head 
type of organization in the state agency. There 
are numerous functional divisions each with a 
director immediately responsible to the multi- 
ple administrative head. Field representatives 
serve the counties and they are directly respon- 
sible to the Division of Public Assistance, since 
the functions of that division seem to be most 
inclusive of the welfare programs in the coun- 
ties. Field auditors also work with the counties 
on financial matters, and consultants are avail- 
able on the service programs. The objective ap- 
pears to place emphasis upon the development 
of local standards and conformity in the ad- 
ministration of the assistance and service 
programs. 

Like all other states, the county and state de- 
partments have suffered from staff shortages 
due in part to the lack of personnel in these war 
times and in part to the fact that governmental 
agencies are not offering compensation com- 
parable with that offered in war industries or 
even with some school systems so as to attract 
and hold competent staff. It is a serious prob- 
lem in public welfare and needs remedying be- 
fore we can hope to realize effective social wel- 
fare services. 

Money is apparently a very real factor also, 
but one does not find in the Report an evalua- 
tion of the possibilities and limitations with re- 
gard to financing public welfare but rather an 
accounting for what now exists. 

The Kansas Report is commendable for its 
description of organization and operative pro- 
cedure. It lacks what we look for these days in 
state public welfare departments, namely, an 
evaluation of present situations and a forward 
look in planning for constructive welfare serv- 
ices which will serve the citizens of the state 
more effectively. Since public welfare in its 
broadest sense implies a responsibility of gov- 
ernment for the welfare of the people, the suc- 
cessful and economical use of tax moneys for 
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welfare purposes must be measured in terms of 
present and future need and the extension of 
services beyond the minimum required to stave 
off economic want or for mere compliance with 
the law. 

CATHERINE M. DuNN 


New York School of Social Work 


Nevada State Welfare Department, Report for the 
Year Ending June 30, 1944. Carson City, 
1944. Pp. 36. 

The Nevada State Welfare Department is 
controlled by the seven-member State Board of 
Relief, Work Planning, and Pension Control. 
The board was created in 1935 and was desig- 
nated as a “planning agency and as a respon- 
sible agent for the supervision of the adminis- 
tration of poor relief, mothers’ pensions, and 
the coordination of public and private relief.” 
A 1937 act created the State Welfare Depart- 
ment, placing it under the control of this board 
and added to the board’s responsibilities the 
Old Age Assistance Program and Child Welfare 
Services. The present activities of the state 
board are limited, apparently, to the adminis- 
tration of Old Age Assistance, Child Welfare 
Services, and the State Orphans’ Home. Nevada 
does not yet receive federal grants-in-aid for 
A.D.C. or Aid to the Blind. Widows’ pensions, 
blind pensions, and poor relief remain with the 
county commissioners with apparently no state 
supervision. 

The Report gives a good picture of the ad- 
ministrative arrangements made in this large 
and sparsely settled state. The Division of Old 
Age Assistance has divided the seventeen coun- 
ties into nine districts. There are thirteen visi- 
tors, including one senior visitor. The state of- 
fice has a division supervisor and one supervis- 
ing visitor. In June, 1944, there was a case load 
of 2,097 aged persons, or 161 per visitor. The 
Division of Child Welfare Services is headed by 
an administrative assistant and normally has a 
staff of nine child welfare workers (now five) 
serving fourteen counties. 

In February, 1944, Nevada paid an average 
Old Age Assistance grant of $37.81, with almost 
80 per cent of the recipients receiving the maxi- 
mum of $40. However, in spite of its relatively 
high standing among the states in this program, 
a sample study showed that the grants failed to 
meet the needs of 60 per cent of all recipients. 


According to the standards of the study, over 
one-half the grants that failed to meet need 
were inadequate by amounts of more than $10. 

The Report places emphasis on a plea for im- 
proved legislation for the care and protection of 
children. The dependent children are still at the 
mercy of the old poor law or county support for 
widows’ pensions, and only families in which 
the father has died are eligible for the latter. 
Some of the counties still use the pauperizing 
grocery-order or rent-order method of caring 
for mothers and children. Other problems are 
pointed out in the child welfare field, including 
the problem of commitments made by the 
courts to the State Orphans’ Home, often with 
little effort having been made to keep the family 
together. The state has had to depend on sur- 
rounding states for the care of mentally defi- 
cient children, but these out-of-state arrange- 
ments are becoming more difficult. In 1942, at 
the request of the governor, a study was made 
of the juvenile delinquency problem, and great- 
er state responsibility—somewhat like the Utah 
plan—was recommended. In its annual report 
the state board indorses the recommendations 
of the governor’s study. 

The lack of state participation offering 
state-wide standards, policies, and financial par- 
ticipation has left the Nevada welfare programs 
with much to be desired in any effort to serve 
the needs of families and children. The progress 
made in the care of the aged indicates what can 
be done. 

The Report is well organized, and the work 
of the department satisfactorily described. 


Ws. H. McCuLLoucH 
University of Washington 


South Carolina State Department of Public Wel- 
fare: Seventh Annual Report, 1944. Colum- 
bia, S.C. Pp. 86. 


This Report contains an intelligent and in- 
teresting, though brief, review of the work of 
the South Carolina State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare for the year ended June 30, 1944, 
and is followed by a wealth of statistical data 
and appendixes. As elsewhere, the public assist- 
ance rolls have declined somewhat. In the three 
types of special assistance which the depart- 
ment administers, namely, Old Age Assistance, 
Aid to the Blind, and Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren, a total of 1,764 cases were closed during 
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the year, either because the recipients secured 
employment, were supported by relatives, or 
received allotments or allowances under the 
Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act. Alto- 
gether some 2,350 children were members of 
these families, and the Report rightly points out 
“that while the closing of dependent children 
cases because of the employment of a member 
of the family—usually the mother or other cus- 
todian of the child or children concerned—may 
be financially economical, the end result is not 
always desirable, or even economical in the long 
run.” The section on Child Welfare Services 
bears testimony to the need to prevent situa- 
tions which give rise to delinquency and neg- 
lect among children, and aptly comments that 
these problems are not necessarily new in South 
Carolina but that the war has greatly aggra- 
vated many of them. Considerable space is giv- 
en in the Report to the newer services for the 
blind and the formation of an Advisory Council 
which advises and consults with the State De- 
partment with respect to a state-wide program 
of prevention, rehabilitation, and public aid to 
blind persons. This Seventh Annual Report gives 
evidence of continued progress, and it is espe- 
cially gratifying to review the advances in pub- 
lic welfare administration which have taken 
place since the passage of the Social Security 
Act. 

ELIzABETH WISNER 
Tulane University 


Virginia Department of Public Welfare, Annual 
Report for the Year Ending June 30, 1944. 
Richmond, 1944. Pp. xi+97. 


As in earlier years the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Welfare is careful to set out the organization 
of the department, which is composed of a board 
of five members, of whom two are women, and 
a commissioner. The present executive (May O. 
Hankins) has been in office only a short time, 
having succeeded Commissioner Stauffer, who 
left his civil duties to join the U.N.R.R.A. 
Division of Displaced Persons. The activities 
of the department include several adminis- 
trative bureaus: Accounts and Fiscal Control; 
Research and Statistics; a Bureau of Personnel 
and Training; a Merit System Council; Field 
Services, which maintains supervision over 
local activities; the Children’s Bureau, charged 
with administering statutes relating to the 
treatment of delinquent and dependent chil- 


dren and with such duties as licensing and 
inspecting children’s institutions, co-operating 
with local authorities in developing and ad- 
ministering services for children, and rendering 
consultative services to local departments and 
institutions regarding child care. 

Services to children also include Child Wel- 
fare Services with federal aid, and adoption 
services. An interesting figure is the number of 
new adoption petitions, 605, which was larger 
than the figure of the year before, 526. It is sur- 
prising that jail statistics show 4,350 children 
in jail for the year ending June 30, 1944, of 
whom 89 were under twelve years of age and 
1,308 between the ages of twelve and fifteen. 

Public assistance, including general relief 
as well as old age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind, is reviewed with 
detailed statistics. The O.A.A. cases declined 
94 per cent, A.D.C. declined 10.4 per cent, A.B. 
4.4 per cent, and general relief, 3.9 per cent. 

The county organization and special serv- 
ices unit includes the work of a consultant in so- 
cial protection. The section on “Public Homes” 
or “Almshouses” shows that fifty-five counties 
and twelve cities have abolished their former 
homes but that twenty-four counties are still 
operating almshouses on their own “poor farms.” 

There is an interesting statement about the 
training of workers, and the problem of the dis- 
tribution of commodities still claimed consider- 
able time and responsibility. There are addi- 
tional data in several appendixes, and there are 
the usual statistical tables and charts. 


5. FB 


City of Baltimore, State of Maryland, Ninth An- 
nual Report, Department of Public Welfare, 
1943. Pp. 194. 

Although this Report contains very interest- 
ing material relating to the four departmental 
divisions, the letter of transmittal to the mayor 
and city council seems quite confusing with its 
variety of discussions relating to the American 
creed, the Beveridge Report, racial tensions, 
juvenile delinquency, and a number of other 
subjects. 

The four departmental divisions—namely, 
public assistance, child care, medical care, and 
the protection service—are reported on in a 
clear logical way. For example, the section on 
public assistance explains the state law, the 
growing assumption of responsibility by the de- 
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partment, the recent policies that have devel- 
oped relating to civilian war assistance, the 
migration of families to Baltimore for work op- 
portunities, and the medical survey relating to 
Selective Service is of particular interest. 

A child care program is administered by the 
department, which is divided into three parts; 
one for the child designated as neglected or de- 
pendent, another to provide institutional care 
for the delinquent child, and the third to pro- 
vide for the care of the feeble-minded child. 
Both the present programs and the suggestions 
for the future are clearly presented. 

One very interesting section of the medical 
care report deals with the emergency maternity 
and infant care program. Suggestions are made 
for increasing the medical care facilities for the 
indigent, whether acutely ill or chronically ill or 
convalescent. 

The Report would be more effective if a good 
organization chart of the department were in- 
cluded. The addition of other types of visual 
material to show trends in public assistance and 
child welfare would also be helpful. 


MARIETTA STEVENSON 
University of Illinois 
Urbana 


Cook County, Illinois, Board of Commissioners, 
Annual Message of Clayton F. Smith, Presi- 
dent. Chicago, 1945. Pp. 110. 


The Report for the Cook County Commis- 
sioners for 1944 as in other years deals with ten 
institutions and bureaus with which they have 
a special and recognized concern, including the 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, the 
Juvenile Court Services, the institutional care 
provided by Oak Forest Infirmary, the great 
Cook County Hospital, and the Cook County 
Psychopathic Hospital. 

The Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, 
established twenty years ago, now includes 
(1) the Public Assistance Division, which ad- 
ministers Old Age Pensions, Aid to Depend- 
ent Children, and Blind Assistance; (2) an In- 
stitutional Service Division, which is in charge 
of admissions to the County Hospital and Oak 
Forest and maintains a summer camp, a “Coun- 
ty Doctor” Service, now properly called ““Coun- 
ty Physician Service,” which uses forty-three 
county doctors on a part-time basis; (3) a Court 
Service Division; (4) the Behavior Clinic of the 
Criminal Court; and (5) the Cook County Pub- 
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lic Health Unit, which was established in 1940 
in co-operation with the State Department of 
Health and the United States Public Health 
Service. The county territory. outside of the 
limits of the city of Chicago covers 700 square 
miles with a population of 600,000. Federal 
funds are received under Title V of the Social 
Security Act from the United States Children’s 
Bureau for the maternal and child health and 
crippled children’s program and under Title VI 
of the Social Security Act through the United 
States Public Health Service for the Public 
Health Nursing Services, communicable di- 
sease program, and other services. 
This is a very useful report which residents 
of other counties will find interesting. 
S. PB. 


Emergency Welfare Services. Washington, D.C.: 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, 1944. Pp. 103. 


This publication is a report of the Studies 
Subcommittee of the Standing Committee on 
Welfare of U.N.R.R.A. Its purpose is to enable 
“responsible authorities” to profit from the ex- 
perience of “other organizations or govern- 
ments.” Whether or not the subcommittee is 
right in thinking there has been a “lack of in- 
terchange of information about emergency 
methods that have been found to be successful,” 
the wide distribution of this brief discussion of 
necessary services will be useful in many areas. 
The use of cash in meeting emergency relief 
needs, the provision of emergency shelter, food, 
clothing, and household furnishings are among 
the subjects discussed. Under the general title 
“Administrative Considerations” are such sub- 
jects as primary responsibility for emergencies, 
selection of agencies to be used, co-operation, 
personnel, and other subjects familiar to Ameri- 
can welfare workers. This is, in fact, what it was 
apparently designed to be, a simple elementary 
statement “about emergency methods that have 
been found to be successful.” It is hoped that 
the report will be supplemented later by ac- 
counts of the methods found to be effective in 
different countries. 


The Outlook for Women in Occupations in the 
Medical Services: Physical Therapists (U.S. 
Women’s Bureau Bull. 203, No. 1); Occupa- 
tional Therapists (Bull. 203, No. 2); Medical 
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Laboratory Technicians (Bull. 203, No. 4); 

Practical Nurses and Hospital Attendants 

(Bull. 203, No. 5). Washington, D.C.: U.S. 

Government Printing Office, 1945. Pp. viii+ 

14; viiit+15; vit+-10; viii+20. $0.10. each 

These are four useful pamphlets in a new 
series issued by the Women’s Bureau to show 
the postwar outlook for women in special fields. 
There are many dark predictions about possible 
future employment opportunities for the mil- 
lions of women who have been recently engaged 
in war work, Pamphlets like the above will help 
women to understand the probable future 
trends of employment. The series should be en- 
larged and continued, and the Bureau promises 
an over-all pamphlet to “coordinate the series 
and discuss the general trends” which will affect 
many women employed in these services after 
the war. 


Race Relations in Chicago: Report of the Mayor’s 
Committee on Race Relations. Chicago, 
1944. Pp. 25. 

City Planning in Race Relations: Proceedings of 
the Mayor’s Conference on Race Relations. 
Chicago, 1944. Pp. 65. 

Chicago’s first municipal Committee on Race 
Relations was appointed by the Mayor on July, 
1943, in the period of great concern following 
the race riots in Detroit. The great increase in 
Chicago’s Negro population came as a result of 
the suspension of immigration during World 
War I and the continuing postwar policy of re- 
stricting immigration. The 64,000 Negroes in 


Chicago in 1910 had increased to 277,000 in 1940 
and to an estimated 350,000 by 1945. The pres- 
ent Report and the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence on Race Relations make a constructive 
approach to what will be one of our most im- 
portant social problems in the years following 
World War II. 


The Report points out that many of the issues 
that arise are not local and cannot be solved in 
any one city—e.g., the resentment of the Ne- 
groes over the policies of “segregation and dis- 
crimination in an army drafted to fight for de- 
mocracy.” National policies influence local 
practices. For example, although there is said 
to be “little native feeling against color” in a 
northern city like Chicago, nevertheless “age- 
old custom makes hotels and restaurants slight 
Negro guests, leads employers to shun Negro 
laborers, and creates a general climate of color 
caste.” The Report, which deals with such ques- 
tions as employment, housing, the public 
schools, and questions of health and recreation, 
concludes with a discussion of “Community Co- 
operation” and “Problems of the Future.” 
Many of these same questions were dealt with 
by the Conference on Race Relations. There is a 
helpful Foreword and Summary by the chair- 
man, Edwin R. Embree. The Mayor’s Com- 
mittee has also issued an attractive, very well- 
illustrated “primer” called Negroes in Chicago. 

These useful publications should be carefully 
studied by Chicago residents, and they should 
also be thoughtfully read by everyone concerned 
about the basic principles and policies of our 
democracy. 
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A NEEDED TEXT 


A valuable compilation of source materials for social 
workers, lawyers, political scientists, economists 


The Child and the State 


BY GRACE ABBOTT 


“One cannot approach this monumental task done by the former chief of the United States Children’s 
Bureau without a profound sense of appreciation of the signal service which she has rendered, not only 
to child welfare workers but also to students of politics, law, and social trends, and various other inter- 
ested groups.”—The Annals. 


“.... contains invaluable collateral reading material for law school courses on family relations. .. .. 
Professor Abbott’s work contains the richest and best selected source material so far assembled. The 
reader is presented not only with a complete picture of present day problems and solutions but also with 
a detailed survey of the historical development of child welfare services in the United States from earliest 
colonial days.” —The University of Chicago Law Review. 


‘‘, ... in comprehensiveness, range and selection of material and logic of presentation, is by all odds the 
best compilation of legal materials on a social-work subject . . . . itis the careful selection of original 
documents that distinguishes the work.” —Grorrrey May, Harvard Law Review. 
Volume I: APPRENTICESHIP AND CHILD LABOR. 680 pages. . .. . 

Volume II: THE DEPENDENT AND THE DELINQUENT CHILD. 702 pages $3.00 


In the Social Service Series Set of two volumes, $5 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 



























SURVEY MIDMONTHLY says: 


‘*‘This volume shows the same fine scholarly workmanship that is character- 
istic of all the publications of source materials issued by the Chicago School 
of Social Service Administration. The materials, which have been widely 
gathered and carefully edited and annotated, are presented in admirable 
form. The book falls into three parts: material on the Rural Community; a 
group of nine case records under the heading, Worker, Client and Community; a 
group of shorter case records illustrating the use of Rural Social Resources. For 
each section there is an introduction that points up important general con- 
siderations. .... 


‘Throughout the volume there are valuable bits of rural social work material 
painstakingly presented.”—-GERTRUDE VAILE. 


RURAL PUBLIC WELFARE 
BY GRACE A. BROWNING $4.00 


Published by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 











































The Wniversitn of Chicago 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


| rom 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1945-46 
Summer Quarter, beginning June 25, 1945 


|. Full quarter credit courses, including field 
work, ten weeks, June 25 to August 25. 


2. Special three-week courses, carrying Uni- 
versity credit, for experienced social 


workers. 
Autumn Quarter begins October 2, 1945 


Winter Quarter begins January 2, 1946 
Spring Quarter begins March 25, 1946 





Announcements 
GIVING COMPLETE PROGRAM AND REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION WILL 
BE SENT ON REQUEST. 











